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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The favourable manner in which the first Volume of these 
Tracts has been received by the Catholic public has en- 
couraged the Editors to issue the second half-year's num- 
bers in a similar form. 

The table of contents will shew that some progress has 
been made towards the fulfilment of the intention which 
they expressed in the Advertisement to the preceding Vol- 
ume, of completing the several subjects which had been 
commenced. It must be obvious, however, from the nature 
of the series and the number and extent of the subjects 
which it is designed to embrace, that some little time must 
necessarily elapse before the difierent sets can be brought 
to a conclusion, particularly as, for the sake of due variety, 
several have to be carried on together^ and each receive in 
turn its proper share of attention. 

It will be observed that separate Tracts have been oc- 
casionally introduced which have no apparent connexion 
with others in the series ; but most of these will be found 
to illustrate points of Catholic doctrine or practice discussed 
in other numbers, and to fall into their natural places when 
the several volumes come to be made up. Such numbers 
as, in the end, prove not to belong to any particular series 
will be collected into a "Miscellaneous" volume. 

It is the earnest desire of the Editors to make this secUi^ 
of Tracts as popular, by which tke^ takaxl ^^ ^^\jket^^ ^^^»»-- 
ful, as possible. The better tlieieiotfi \.o ^wsox^ ^^^ Od>p^^. 
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they intend for the future to make a division in their sub- 
jects, and for this purpose have begun what they have 
called an " Extra Series." In this series will be included 
all such Tracts as being of a narrative order, and continua- 
tions of one and the same subject, cannot be considered as 
in any manner independent of each other, but may rather 
be compared to chapters in a book. Of this kind are ^'The 
Church of our Fathers," of which three numbers have been 
published, and *' How the Pope became a King," in three 
parts, with its sequel, " The Popes the Founders of Modem 
Europe," in two parts. Both of these sets will therefore 
be withdrawn from the general series and transferred to the 
^' Extra" one; but it is the intention of the Editors to con- 
tinue them, with a view to the formation of small volumes 
suitable for lending-libraries, school-presents, &c. 

This plan will also enable the Editors to publish, as oc- 
casion serves, numbers, such as No. (IV.) on the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass (forming No. I. of the <* Extra Series") in the 
present volume, which seem to be required, in order to give 
completeness to particular subjects, but are less adapted for 
general distribution. Those who are acquainted with Pro- 
testant controversial Tracts (e. g. the publications of the 
Christian Knowledge Society or the Religious Tract So- 
ciety) do not need to be told that they abound with mis- 
statements and objections against CathoHc doctrine, the 
refutation or solution of which, owing to the peculiar and 
sometimes purely theological nature of the subject, it often 
requires considerable thought and attention to master, 
simple and conclusive as such solution or refutation may 
be. It did not seem well to pass over questions of this 
description altogether, especially as one professed design of 
^Ae series is to expose Protestant eTtoia Wid. xcAsY^i^Tesen- 
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tations. At the same time it will be endeavoured as much 
as possible to make such ^discussions subservient to an 
object which the Editors have nearer at heart even than 
the exposure of Protestant error, viz. the clear statement 
and elucidation of Catholic doctrine and principles. 

To keep this series the more distinct, each Tract be- 
longing to it will be headed " Extra Series," and numbered 
in Roman instead of in ordinary figures. It may also here 
be mentioned that fewer copies will be printed of this series 
than of the ordinary one; the object of the separate publi- 
cation being to satisfy the particular requirements stated 
above, not to provide Tracts for general distribution. 

Experience proves that for practical purposes each Tract 
ought to be complete in itself, although it may happen to 
be one of a course. Accordingly the Editors have endea- 
voured to act on this rule. For instance, the Tracts in the 
series '< Protestantism weighed in its own balance and found 
wanting," though numbered consecutively and. tending to 
one common conclusion, have been so constructed that they 
do not require to be read in connexion with each other. 
Where the subject was of a more extended nature, and 
could not be satisfactorily disposed of in a single Tract, 
separate points have been discussed in successive numbers 
in such a way as to present in each one definite idea to the 
reader's mind. Some particular portion of doctrine has 
been explained, or some popular objection removed.. In 
such cases, each number may therefore still be considered to 
have an individual completeness, although for a thorough 
understanding of the whole subject to which they belong 
it is necessary that the other numbers of the satD^ft ^^sr^^^ 
should be read in connexion witla. il. Ol ^'^ \j>».^ "«^^ 
No«. 1, 2, and 3 on the Holy ^acTi&ce oi tV^ ^»^> «^ 
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others which are to follow; which will continue to be in- 
cluded in the general series. 

On the other hand, there are historical subjects, which, 
though they £b11 naturally enough into a series, have no 
essential dependence one on another, and can be treated 
of separately without any detriment to the unity of the 
whole; persons, events, or institutions, for instance, that are 
popularly known and have a popular character to be estab- 
lished or destroyed, such as the Reformation, Henry VIIL, 
Cranmer, Luther, the Beigns of Mary and Elizabeth, Gun- 
powder-Plot, the Inquisition, Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
the Penal Laws, &c. &c. These therefore will continue to 
form part of the ordinary series; as will also accounts of 
Catholic martyrdoms and missionary labours ; some of which 
will shortly appear, under the heading of ''The Catholic 
Missionary." 

In conclusion, the Editors beg the prayers of aU good 
Catholics, more especially of their Brothers of St. Vincent 
of Paul, that the important work which has been com- 
menced under the patronage of their common Father may 
be abundantly blessed to the instruction of the ignorant, 
the enlightenment of those in error, the edification of the 
humble and devout, and above all to the glory of Grod and 
the spread of true religion in this their beloved Country. 

Clifton, 

Advent Sunday, 1851. 
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III. England Evangelised. 

It has been remarked by a clever Protestant writer, that 
the portion of the history of our country which is the most 
really interesting, is the one most carelessly treated by our 
historians, and of which our people are the most ignorant; 
that, while the minutest details of one battle after another, 
and all the particulars of the most insignificant court-scandal 
are repeated again and again, and thoroughly learnt, the 
history of the most important event which ever happened 
to this country — ^its conversion to Christianity — ^is scarcely 
known at all ; all that we are generally told about it being 
summed up in the one fact, that England was converted 
by St. Augustin. 

And after all, even this small amount of information on 
the subject is not altogether correct, as far as it goes ; for 
it cannot truly be said that St. Augustin converted England, 
when in fact he only began the work, and at the time of 
his death left by far the larger portion of the country yet 
buried in idolatry — ^perhaps never having heard his name, 
and certainly in total ignorance of the doctrine he came to 
preach. The conversion of a nation such as England then 
was is no such easy matter, that it is likely to have been 
accomplished in the lifetime of a single individual; and 
though it proceeded with a rapidity which shewed that the 
wonder-working grace of God was with His Church, yet 
still St. Augustin and his companions had entered into their 
rest long before its completion ; and it was not till about 
a hundred years had elapsed from the time when tkt&. V^ 
band of missionaries first landed in Vh^i^xvA. cil^V«osx<» 
that England could be said to be reaXi^ CYaSaVhsoL ttwc^^ ^^^ 
to sea. ^j^^ 

It mast be remembered that lYie coxmtrj ^«s» ^^ 
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as it is now, all one kingdom, but was divided into seven 
kingdoms, which were called the Saxon Heptarchy. Now 
of these only two were converted during the life of St. Au- 
gustin, namely, the kingdom of Kent, whose capital city, 
Canterbury, was made the seat of his archbishopric, and 
that of the East Saxons, which bordered upon it, and seems 
to have been in some way subject to it ; at least at that time, 
when its king, Saberet, was nephew to King Ethelbert. All 
the other kingdoms of England were still pagan at the time 
of St Augnstin's death; and it is our purpose in these pages 
to give a slight sketch of the means by which they were 
-ultimately brought to the £nth of Christ. 

The kingdom of Kent itself very neatly missed falling 
back into idolatry after the death of its holy Bishop Au- 
gustin, and its good king Ethelbert; for the king who then 
came to the throne, Eadbald, the son of Ethelbert, was a 
pagan, and, moreover, a man of immoral life ; and numbers 
of the people, who bad been led by Ethelbert's example 
lo profess themselves Christians, without, it may be, much 
real earnestness on die subject, were glad to throw off 
the yoke of Christ, and to take up again their own easier 
religion. The Archbishop Lauren tins, who had succeeded 
St. Augustin in the see of Canterbury, and Justus, who had 
been ordained Bishop of Rochester, consulted together what 
was to be done, and agreed that it was better to retreat 
into France, and there serve God in peace, than to spend 
their lives without fmit among a people of barbarians ; and 
accordingly the Bishop of Rochester departed, and the Arch- 
bishop was about to do the like, when, on the very night 
before he intended to embark, St. Peter, the prince of the 
Apostles, appeared to him, as we are told, in his church at 
Canterbury, and scoui^ng him with many stripes, warned 
him by no means to forsake the flock committed to his 
charge. Laurentius recounted this vision to the king, and 
declared to him his intention to remain fedthM; and the 
grace of God touched the heart of the king, so that he was 
converted, and by degrees his whole people once more re- 
ceived the faith, vftam they never again lost. 

The kingdom of the East Saxons, w\\\c\i «\ao, w& ^^ 
^^re said, became Christian at the preiue\ivii% oi ^V-- Kxvr 
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gustin, was not so happy as the "heighbouring kingdom of 
Kent: like it, it very soon lost the faith, but it did not so 
speedily recover it. The chief city of the East Saxons was 
London, which was then, as now, and indeed as it had been 
in the time, of the ancient Britons, the capital of all England. 
To this city St. Augastin sent as bishop a holy man, named 
Mellitus, one of the brethren who had come with him from 
Bome; and King Ethelbert, who, as we have already seen, 
had a kind of lordship over this kingdom as well as his 
own, built him a church. We have most of us seen, and 
all of us heard of, St. Paul's in London ; but perhaps few 
of us have cared to remember, if we ever knew, that this 
church, or rather, I should say, a church on the same site, 
was built by the first Christian king of the Saxons, King 
Ethelbert, and that there was a Chnstian church there in 
yet earlier times, bmlt by the ancient Britons, on the ruins, 
it is said, of a pagan temple which the Eomans had raised 
there, and which had been pulled down when the people 
became Christian. Those who visit the present St. Paul's 
might almost fancy from the appearance of the building, 
or the character of the statuary with which it is filled, that 
it had been restored to what it originally was in those an- 
cient days, when Diana was worshipped there. 

St. Augustin, as we have said, was Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Vicar Apostolic, with authority over all the 
Bishops whom he should ordain in England, and also over 
the British Bishops. But this power had been conferred 
on himself personally, and was not intended, as it seems^ 
to descend to his successors. Indeed, it was Pope Gregory's 
intention that, after St. Augustin' s death, London, not 
Canterbury, should be the metropolitan see: a fact very 
interesting to us, who have just seen the estabUshment of 
our metropolitan see at Westminster. It was only, however, 
over the southern half of England that the Archbishop of 
London's jurisdiction was to extend; St. Gregory com- 
manded, that in case of the people of the norther!:^. V^&&. 
being converted, an Archbishop shovMV^^ <»OT»fccw^ft.^ ^"'^ 
the city of York, the capital of that ^ox^oii ol ^^'S^^^ 
Mnd that there sLouId be ordamed. ui^idet \3Msv, »^ ^\ . 
under the Archhiaho^ of London, twe\^e ^\*^xo^«» % ^ 
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the two Archbishops should be equal in rank, the one who 
happened to have been first consecrated always taking pre- 
cedence. 

This plan, however, as far as it regarded making London 
the metropolitan see, was unavoidably frustrated. Saberet, 
king of the East Saxons, died about the same time as his 
uncle. King Ethelbert, and was succeeded by his two sons, 
who were both pagans, and who revived the worship of 
idols throughout their kingdom. These young barbarians 
were in the habit nevertheless of visiting the church of St. 
Paul's in their city of London, while the Bishop Mellitus 
was saying Mass there ; and on one occasion, when they 
saw him administer holy communion to the people, they 
afterwards came to him, and insisted in a clamorous way 
on his giving them " that white, shining bread," which he 
used to give their father, and which they had just seen him 
give the people in the church. To this the Bishop an- 
swered, that " if they would be washed in the laver of sal- 
vation, in which their father had been washed, they also 
might partake of the holy bread which he was wont to re- 
ceive ; but that if they refused the water of life, they might 
in no way be partakers of the bread of life." At this they 
were much enraged, and said that they would not wash in 
that water, because they did not consider themselves to have 
need of it ; but that they would nevertheless be refreshed 
with that bread. The Bishop, of course, was steady in his 
refusal ; on which the princes declared that, since he would 
not comply with them in so small and easy a matter, he 
should no longer stay in their province ; so they forced him 
to depart with all his company. 

Soon after this, the two young princes were slain in a 
battle against the King of Wessex ; but their people were 
not to be persuaded to return to the faith of Christ, but 
persisted in their idolatry for a space of almost forty years. 
At the end of that time, however, they had a king named 
Sigbert, who was knit in close friendship with Osway, king 
of the Northumbrians, and was often used to visit him in 
Ills own domhuoDS, This Osway was a Christian, and on 

^ese occasiona endeAvoured earnestly to convmee"\i\a i\\ft\id. 

■^^ ''they could not he gods who were made oi ^ood wid 
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stone; but that God is a Being incomprehensible in majesty, 
invisible to human eyes, omnipotent, eternal, who created 
heaven and earth, and all the race of man, and who will 
reward with everlasting blessedness those of His creatures 
who shall learn and do His will." These, and many other 
things of the same kind. King Osway was used to say to 
King Sigbert, instructing him, as we are told, with friendly 
and almost brotherly counsel, until at last he prevailed, and 
had the happiness of seeing him receive the sacrament of 
baptism at one of his royal villas, where he was then enter- 
taining him. as a guest. 

Immediately after having been thus made a citizen of 
the kingdom of heaven, Sigbert returned to his kingdom 
upon earth, having besought his friend to send after him 
teachers of the word, who might preach the faith of Christ 
among his people. . He sent him a holy Bishop of the name 
of Cedd,' who gave himself to the work with great diligence 
and success; built many churches, ordained priests and 
deacons, and established a monastery, receiving daily new 
converts to the faith. The good king lived for some years 
after his conversion ; but was at last slain by two noble- 
men, near kinsmen of his own, who could give no other 
reason for their deed, but that they hated the king, because 
he was used always to spare his enemies, and to forgive 
them all the injuries they had done him the moment they 
asked him. His death, however, did not stop the progress 
of the faith; the people were gradually converted; a Bishop 
was once more appointed for the city of London (though 
the metropoUtan see continued to be Canterbury), and mon- 
asteries were built in various parts of the province, into 
which more than one of its kings, after a Hfe of war and 
turmoil, retired to prepare for death. 

It was to a king of Northumberland, then, that the East 
Saxons were indebted for their recovery of the faith ; but 
how was Northumberland itself converted? 

This was the most extensive of aU the Saxon ldsN%^<sv&&> 
eomprising the whole of England noxVk oi ^^ >A?qm^^^^ 
At ttie time o£ which, we are spetikxci^, \t ^»& xv^^^ ^^^ 

• In the Allowing pages, Northumherla'ad. \a xx^ft^ Vcs^Oe^^^ ^^» 
; not £oT the single county now known. \>y VYi^V. xvaxao. 
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by a prince named Edwin, a man famous throughout Eng- 
land for his wisdom and valour, and, even while yet a pagan» 
gifted with many virtues. This prince asked in marriage 
Ethelberga, the daughter of King Ethelbert, and sister of 
£ing Eadbald, who was then reigning in Kent. This was 
after King Eadbald's conversion, and he answered the mes- 
sengers of King Edwin, *' that it was not lawful to give a 
Christian maiden in marriage to a pagan husband, lest the 
faith and mysteries of the heavenly King should be pro£emed 
by her union with a king who was altogether ignorant of 
the worship of the true Grod." When this answer was 
brought to King Edwin, he sent messengers into Kent a 
second time, commanding them to promise for him that he 
would do nothing in any way contrary to the Christian fedth 
which the maiden professed ; but " would give her free leave 
to practise her religion after the manner of the Christians^ 
together with all those who should come with her, whether 
men or women, priests or servants y* and he added, <^ that 
he would not deny but that he might himself embrace the 
same religion, if, when examined by prudent men, it should 
be found to be more holy, and more worthy of Gk)d." 

With this answer of King Edwin, Eadbald was so well 
satisfied that he consented to give him his sister, and with 
her was sent into Northumberland a very holy man, or- 
dained Bishop for the purpose, named Paulinns. This 
Paulinus was one of those who had been sent from Bome 
during the life of St. Augustin, to help him in the work of 
the word ; and he is described as a man tall in stature, but 
slender and rather stooping, with black hair, a pale thin 
fkce, an aquiUne nose, and an aspect at once awful and 
beautiful. He accompanied the young bride into her new 
kingdom of Northumberland, in order that by daily exhor- 
tations, and celebrating the heavenly mysteries, he might 
confirm her and all her companions in the faith, lest they 
should be corrupted by the society of the pagans. But 
though this was his chief duty, yet of course he was not 
content with fulfilling this only, but was very zealous in 
Iijs endeavours to convert the pagan inhabitants of the 
country to which he was sent. For tS^ie «^uq& ^i «l -^Valfc 
^ear, however, his preacbiag seemed to \)ea\U>g&\)S£«T\\i^«cE^* 
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At the end of that time there came into the province a 
man called Eumer, coming, as he pretended^ to bnng a mea* 
sage to King Edwin ^m the King of Wessex,. but in reality 
having been charged by his master to slay King Edwia 
with a poisoned dagger, which he kept hidden under hia 
mantle. He was admitted to the king's presence, and began 
to dehver his message, when, in the midst of it, he suddenly 
started forward, drew out his dagger, and struck at the- 
king ; but Lilla, a ^aithfol friend and minister, threw him- 
self between them, and received the stroke himself, though 
the assassin had struck with such force, that he shghdy 
wounded the king himself through the body of his friend. 
This happened on Easter Sunday; and that same night 
there was bom to King Edwin a little daughter. He waa 
much rejoiced at this, and gave thanks for it to his gods, 
as also for his own escape from the danger he had run ; 
but Pauhnus, on the other hand, gave thanks to our Lord, 
and assured the king that it was He alone who was the 
true author of the mercies he had received. These exhor- 
tations, combined with two such important eventa happen- 
ing in quick succession, greatly moved the king's heart; 
and he not only allowed his HtUe daughter to be baptised, 
but declared that, if God would grant him fife, and victory 
over the enemy by whom the murderer had been sent, he 
would forsake his idols, and serve Christ. 

Accordingly, as soon as he was recovered of his wound, 
he marched against the King of Wessex, and obtained a 
complete victory. Nevertheless, when he had returned 
home, he would not at once embrace the mysteries of the 
Chnstian frdth, though he no longer worshipped idols, but 
chose to be first thoroughly instructed by Paulinus, and 
used often to confer on the subject with those among his 
chief men whom he knew to be the wisest, that they might 
give him counsel ; and more often still> being, as we are 
told, a man of deep thought, he would sit for a long space 
alone and in silence, questioning with his own heart wba& 
he should do, and what religion lie cra^V* ^ ^xs^mc^- 
One day, as he waa sitting i£ub a\o\ie ifiM«Hi%» ^^^^^'"^^ 
came to him, laid bis right hand upon^^a^^^^^^ *vL*Vs 
Jiim whether be " knew that sigii ;' ^rtictc^^^^ ^«^^ 
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amazed^ fell at his feet trembllDg ; for this question recalled 
to his mind a vision which he had seen many years before, 
when he was yet a youth, and wandering about from place 
to place to escape the fury of Ethelfrid, who held the king- 
dom of Northumberland before him, and desired to kill him. 
In the course of his wanderings at that time, he had come 
to the court of Bedwald, king of the East Angles, and had 
asked his protection, which Bedwald had promised to grant 
him ; but as soon as his place of retreat was discovered, 
Ethelfrid sent messengers again and again to demand that 
he should be given up, threatening to make war on Red- 
wald in case he shoidd refuse. Bedwald was for a long 
time faithful, but at last, terrified by the threats of Ethel- 
frid, promised either to slay his guest or to deliver him up. 
Edwin was warned by a friend of this change of purpose, 
and advised to escape while there was yet time; but he 
would not consent, saying, that he would not be the first 
to break the agreement that had been made between him- 
self and Eedwald, but would await his fate, whatever it 
might be. This was in the dead of night; and Edwin went 
out, and sat in front of the palace, wrapt in melancholy 
thoughts, and not knowing what to do, or which way to 
turn himself. When he had remained a long time in silence, 
he suddenly was aware of the approach of a stranger, who 
came up to him, and inquired into the cause of his grief. 
Edwin refrising to answer, the stranger assured him that 
he was ahready well acquainted with it ; and asked what 
reward he would give to any man, if such a one there 
were, who would persuade Redwald to be faithful to him. 
He answered that he would give him any thing in his 
power. Then the stranger asked him further, '^ What if he 
also promise you that you shall be king ; that your enemies 
shall be destroyed; and that you shall surpass in glory, not 
«nly all those who have gone before you in Northumber- 
land, but all that have ever been kings over any portion 
of the Angles?" Edwin answered, " that to any one who 
should secure to him all these good things, he would shew 
jdl possible latitude." Then, again, the stranger said, 
^ But if he who shall truly foreteMi to -jou %^ xawria. %QQd^ 
^ha// also be able to give you Buch couxxad «ka ^XMEiJiiV^^lwsL 
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to a life of happiness which none who went before you haye 
ever enjoyed, will you not listen to him, and follow his 
counsel V Edwin did not hesitate to promise that, if all 
these things should come to pass, he would certainly re- 
ceive his teaching, and obey him in all things. As soon as 
he had made this answer, suddenly he who had been speak- 
ing to him laid his right hand on his head, and said, '^Mlien 
this sign shall be given you, remember this time and this 
discourse of ours, and the things which you now promise, 
delay not then to perform ;" and having thus spoken, he 
was seen no more. Very soon, all that had been foretold 
was accomplished : Redwald was persuaded by his queen 
rather to make war on Ethelfrid in behalf of his Mend 
than to violate the rights of hospitality ; and accordingly 
he raised a great army, and attacking his enemy before he 
was fully prepared to meet him, gained a complete victory 
over him and slew him ; after which, Edwin became king in 
his place, and reached a great height of power and glory. 

When, therefore, Paulinus, to whom this history had 
become known by a divine inspiration, brought the vision 
again to his mind, he was greatly moved, and declared that 
he would no longer hesitate to receive the faith of Christ ; 
but that he would first hold a council of his principal friends 
and ministers, that if they all thought as he did, they might 
be all " dedicated to Christ together in the fountain of hfe.'* 

Accordingly, when these wise men were assembled. 
King Edwin asked them what they thought of these new 
doctrines that were preached among them ; and one of 
them immediately answered him thus: '* king, the pre- 
sent life of man on earth, in comparison of that time which 
is unknown to us, seems to me like a sparrow, which, when 
you are sitting at supper with your chiefs and ministers in 
the winter season, warm by the side of the lighted hearth, 
though storms are raging without, flies swiftly through the 
hall, darting in through one door, and immediately out 
through another. During the moment that she is within, 
she is untouched by the tempest ; but it \% \svsX. io^ "^^ 
moment : she came oat of the cold and datViiftsa, «sA\ssX.o 
tbtf cold and darkneaa she returns, aad. ^^ ^^ ^^v.^^ 
more. Even sokia with the life of xqmi •. VX. H» ^^««^^^ 
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but for a little space ; but what went before it, and what 
is to follow, we know not ; wherefore if this new doctrine 
can tell us any thing certainly, I think it ought to be fol- 
lowed." The high-priest too of the idols, named Corft» 
declared that he had no belief in the gods whom he had 
served so long; for that they had never done him any good, 
and the more he had sought for truth in their worship, 
the less he had found it ; and when he had hstened to 
Panlinus, who, at the king's request, explained the doc- 
trines of the fiEdth, he said at once that he was sure his 
teaching was true: "Wherefore, king," he continued, 
"I advise that we instantly renounce and set fire to the 
altars and temples of our idols ; and none can do so more 
fitly than myself, that I may shew to others that I wor* 
shipped in iterance, and have now received wisdom from 
the true Gk>a/' Having said this, he mounted a war-horse 
(which, aa a pdest, he was forbidden by his religion to 
da), girt with a sword, and with a spear in his hand, which, 
as soon as he drew near the temple, he flung into its en- 
closure, thereby declaring it to be profaned, and then his 
companions destroyed it with fire. 

Soon after this. King Edwin, with all his nobility, and 
a large number of the common people, pubhcly received 
the faith, and were baptised on Easter-day at York, the 
capital of Northumberland, in a church dedicated to St. 
Peter, which Edwin had caused to be rapidly built of wood, 
while he was under instruction in preparation for his bap- 
tism. But he laid the foundation of a nobler building of 
stone, which he did not live to finish. It was finished, 
however, by another King of Northumberland, and added 
to and embellished by successive kings, until it grew into 
the most beautiful cathedral in England, still known by the 
name of York Minster ; though, like all the other beautiful 
churches built by our Catholic forefathers, it has passed into 
the hands of Protestants. 

From this time the conversion of the people went on 

with wonderful rapidity, so that almost the whole time of 

Fkalinua waa spent in instructing and baptising the mnl- 

titadBB who £ocked to him from all pflxta. Ha '^reached 

^o them in the open air, and baptised tliem m ^^ tocw* 
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King Edwin was a most powerful prince : he held a kind 
of dominion over all the kingdoms of England except Kent, 
and made many conquests over the Britons ; and it is said 
that there was sach perfect peace in his reign, that wher- 
ever he hore sway, a woman with her new-bom babe might 
walk across the island without danger. 

But these bright days did not last long ; six years only 
after his conversion, Cadwalla king of the Britons, and 
Penda king of Mercia, led two mighty armies against him 
at a place called Heathfield, where a desperate battle was 
fought, Edwin slain, and a dreadful slaughter made of the 
people of Northumberland ; for Penda was a fierce pagan, 
and Cadwalla the Briton, though a Christian, was of so 
cruel a nature, and bore such intense hatred to the Saxons, 
that he slew men, women, and children, and laid the coun- 
try desolate, resolving, if it were possible, to root out the 
whole Saxon race from the island. The Bishop, Paulinns, 
fleeing that there was no resource but flight, took with 
him the Queen Ethelberga, whom he had brought into the 
province as a young bride seven years before, and with 
her and her Uttle daughter Eanfled, and some of the faith- 
ful followers and friends of the king, returned by sea into 
Kent^ where they were hospitably received by the queen's 
brother. King Eadbald. During the next year the state 
of Northumberland was very dreadful ; two princes of the 
royal house, both pagans (or rather apostates, for they had 
been baptised), seized the crown, and endeavoured to make 
head against Cadwalla ; but they were both slain by him, 
the one in open fight, and the other by treachery ; and the 
conqueror, more infuriated than ever, raged against the 
defenceless people with the utmost fierceness. By and by 
a prince named Oswald, a Christian, and a very holy man, 
though brother to one of the apostate princes whom we 
have mentioned, raised an army against him, with which, 
though much inferior in numbers to his own, he came out 
to meet him, trusting only in the assistance of God. ^^ 
soon as he came within sight of l\iG etJKtK^^V^ i»»a&^ "^ 
cross to be made of hasty workmim^XiV^, wc^^ «.\tf\^ \p>s«8 
due ID the ground wherein to pUce \t, «t^^ ^«^, ^^'""''^^ 
in bh band, be set it up, and \ve\d it -^VVVfc SX^^ ^^ 
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him four priests. The old King Penda did not in any w«]r 
oppose the preaching of the Grospel in his dominions any 
more than in those of his son ; nor did he discourage any 
£rom heooming Christians, if only they lived consistently 
with their profession ; for he dedared that he hated and 
despised those who would not obey a Grod in whom they 
professed to believe. 

In spite, however, of his son's connexion with North- 
umberland, he was perpetually making inroads into that 
kingdom ; until at last Oswy, who had often tried in vain 
to appease him by presents, was roused to resistance ; and 
having committed his cause to God, raised such an army as 
he could hastily gather, marched against his fierce enemy, 
defeated and slew him, and took possession of his kingdom ; 
though, in consideration of his aUiance with Peada, he gave 
him up a large portion of the province. From this time 
Mercia was Christian ; and though Peada was soon after 
slain, and the nobles of Mercia shook off the yoke of North- 
umberland, and placed a young son of old Ring Penda on 
his father's throne, yet the faith had taken firm root, and 
was not shaken by these revolutions. 

We have not space to enter into any details respecting 
the two remaining kingdoms of the Heptarchy, those of 
the West and South Saxons. The former kingdom was 
converted by a new mission from Rome, destined to preach 
in the heart of the country; but Berinus, such was the 
name of the missionary Bishop, happening to land on the 
south-western coast, and finding the people there altogether 
pagan, went no further ; and succeeded, after no great 
length of time, in converting the king of the country, who 
also was on terms of intimate friendship with Oswald, the 
good king of Northumberland. 

The South Saxons were converted by St. Wilfrid, a holy 
Bishop, very famous in the history of those times ; of whom 
we must say more on another occasion ; and so at last the 
work of evangelising England was completed. Alas, that 
such a glorious work shoiSd, i^er a space of nearly a thou- 
sand years, bare been so miserably fhistrated ! Can we hope 
tliat 8ucb a one will ever be wrougYit TimoTi^ xja ^■^ysvI 
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II. The Sacrifice of the Altar one and the same 
WITH thx: Sacrifice of the Cross. 

From the creation of the world sacrifice had formed the 
chief feature of that religion which God gave to man ; the 
rehgion of the old world before the Flood, the rehgion of 
Noah and his sons, of Melchisedech and Job and Abraham, 
before God chose this last to be the father of a peculiar 
people. Sacrifice was no distinctive mark of the Mosaic 
law ; it was universally practised among all the nations of 
the earth. It was emphatically the worship of God, the 
worship which God ordained to be rendered to Himself 
alone. Sacrifice and religion, sacrifice and divine worship, 
were in efiect one and the same thing. Had sacrifice been 
abolished, the solemn worship of God would have ceased 
throughout the world ; Grod would no longer have received 
the honour due unto His name. Hence, when the Prophets 
describe the persecution of the Church and the extinction 
of religion, they speak of the people of God " sitting with- 
out sacrifice or altar" (Osee iii. 4) ; and of the "continual 
sacrifice" being "taken away" (Dan. xii. 1 1; compare Matt, 
xxiv. 15). 

Sacrifice was never to cease. Carnal sacrifices indeed, 
the sacrifices of bulls and goats, were to be done away, but 
another and a better sacrifice was to come in their stead. 
This the Prophets foretold in various ways. There was to 
be a sacrifice essentially pure and holy, which was to su- 
persede all the carnal sacrifices that heretofore had been 
offered. It was to be celebrated every where, all over the 
world, among all nations ; it was to go on continually, and 
was never to cease as long- as the sxm. and moon should 

AJI this I shewed you in my last "NMLxnbeT •, «iv^ ^V^^ 
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same time I begged you to observe that Protestants had no 
such sacrifice ; that the very thing had happened to them 
which the Prophets had mourned over as the destruction of 
true religion. They had aboUshed the '* continual sacri- 
fice ;" they had profaned and desolated God's sanctuary, 
and now they "sat without sacrifice and altar." Three 
hundred years ago, the people of this country were in the 
happy enjoyment of God's promises: they had the pure 
offering, the clean oblation, which Malachi (i. 11) had fore- 
told ; tiiey possessed that blessed reality, which the ancient 
sacrifices could only foreshadow. But their rulers de- 
parted from God ; they despised the riches of His grace ; 
they disbelieved His word ; they lost the light of faith, and 
did their utmost to rob others of it ; they corrupted and 
deceived the people ; they abjured and protested against 
the very privileges which formed their Christian birth- 
right Their glory was, not in beheving, but in protesting. 
This was their boast, that they denied what all CathoUc 
Christendom maintained. They declared that they had no 
sacrifice; that they would have no sacrifice; that there was 
none to have. Hard pressed by the arguments of the cham- 
pions of the ancient faith, they were obUged, in self-de- 
fence, to look about for something to say in support of 
their new opinions ;* and so they pretended that the Ca- 
thoUc Church taught what it did not teach, and that Scrip- 
ture meant what it did not mean. This it became easier to 
do as time went on, and generations grew up which had 
never been instructed in the Catholic religion; the very 
teachers became themselves deceived through the blind 
following of their fathers. However, first to misstate the 
Catholic doctrine, and then to prove it contrary to Scrip- 
ture, was, as you must allow, easy enough ; and as Scrip- 

* Martin Luther, who maj be called the founder of Protestantism, 
actually declares that it was the devil who induced him to give up the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. He sajrs, in one of his own books, De 
Mtna PrtvatOy that Satan appeared to him at midni^Kt^vsA ^^^"e^s^ 
him with such strong arguments, that lie \>6caxKve ^i^wvavc^^ "^^a^. ^^^ 
Catholic doctnne was felse, and the woidiii? oi ^'fe ^ilLva jAsJsa*:^ 
ZwiDgle alBo, another head Reformer, pToieaaea \Xi ^^^\ ^^S^e« 
mam argument against the Mass firom Bome s^\s\t,'«'>Ei^^*^ 
^iriutebu could not Bay, which visited him \>7 ii^tgiat. 
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tare must mean something, it was not difficult to substitute 
another doctrine which seemed to answer to this text and 
that, taken by themselves ; a doctrine too which, may be» 
had some sort of truth about it» and in itself might even be 
good and right. 

And so it is at this very day. Does the Catholic main- 
tain that the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is a true and 
proper sacrifice ; that it is that " clean oblation" which was 
to be " ofiered in every place ;" that it is Christ Himself 
who is ofiered ; that the bread is not bread, and the wine 
is not wine, but that they are changed by His almighty 
power, according to His own institution and promise, into 
His Body and Blood, which are thus ofiered on the altar 
and consumed sacramentaUy by the priest ; the Protestant 
exclaims. There is but one sacrifice, and it is the sacrifice 
of the cross. In vain does the Catholic calmly beg him 
to consider what he means by saying that there is but one 
sacrifice, when the sacrifice he speaks of is past and over ; 
that he cannot be said to have a sacrifice now in present 
possession which was finished, consummated, more than 
1800 years ago ; he opens his Bible, and points triumph- 
antly to the text : " This Man, after He had ofiered one 
sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of 
God." And then taking up the words which his teachers 
have put into his mouth, he inveighs against the Catholic 
doctrine as disparaging the great propitiatory sacrifice 
which Christ made of Himself on the cross, as though it 
were insufficient and void of all present efficacy, as though 
Christ had to offer Himself many times, and His sacrifice 
were of no more real or lasting efiect than the sacrifices of 
the law. If the sacrifice of the cross were sufficient, he 
asks, what need of further sacrifice ? Must Christ be cru- 
cified over and over again ? Must He ofier Himself con- 
tinually, and in every nation of the earth ? Was not the 
sacrifice on Calvary a perfect and sufficient sacrifice ? What 
says the Scripture ? And then he repeats a series of texts, 
all concurring, as he imagines, to prove the Protestant doc- 
^iToe, and to overthrow &e Catholic. 

Listen, be aaya : you pretend th^t CVimt oSBt^'^VDaa^ 
^ntinmlly^ again and again, by the \iaTida oi ^fv^«Xa, N«>aa, 
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** stand daily ministering." Scriptore says the very con- 
trary ; it declares (Heb. vii. 26, 27) that " we have a High 
Priest who needeth not daily, as those (Jewish) high-priests, 
to o£fer up sacrifice ; for this He did once when He offered 
up Himself." And again: "Every priest standeth daily 
ministering, and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, 
which can never take away sins; but this Man, after He 
had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the 
right hand of God" (x. 11, 12). You say that though 
Christ is gone up into heaven, yet He descends again and 

. again upon the altar, and there sacrifices Himself afresh by 
the hands of the priests. Scripture says the very contrary ; 
it declares (ix, 12, 25) that "He entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us;^* 
" not that He should offer Himself often, as the high-priest 
entereth into the holy place every year with blood of others ; 
for then must He o^en have suffered since the foundation 
of the world ; but now once, in the end of the world, hath 
He appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself." 
Yon say that Christ is offered continually in the Mass, and 
that the Mass is a propitiatory sacrifice for sin. Scripture 
says the very contrary; it declares (ix. 28) that "Christ 
was once offered to bear the sins of many ;" and (x. 18) that 
** there is no more offering for sin." Can words speak more 
plainly ? How is it possible, he confidently asks, to resist or 
to evade such testimony as this ? The Catholic doctrine ma- 
nifestly contradicts the express declarations of God's Word. 
You must be curious to know what answer the Catholic 
can have to give to statements so positive, and reasoning 
apparently so convincing as this. Perhaps, then, it may 
surprise you to learn that he also takes the words of holy 
Scripture in their plain and literal sense. Yet so it is : he 
holds it as a fundamental article of his faith, which it would 
be mortal sin in him to deny, that Jesus Christ, by the one 
sacrifice of Himself once offered on the cross, made a full, 
perfect, and sufficient satisfaction for the sins of t\Nft ^V^^^^i^ 
world ; that no more sacrifice for sma \s T\ft^^'^\% vsx^'^'^ 
they who sin can have their sin teimtte^ ot^>3 vQ.^r«N-^'& ^^ 
the one oblation of Christ's deatb, and M ^^V^^^^^'^^, 

jBiw Blood. But be does not the less ^o\d OaaX. ^^«^^ ^ 
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• 

offers Himself daily on the altar by the hands of His priests,' 
and that this offering of Himself is not only a true and 
proper sacrifice, but a propitiatory sacrifice. The Catholic 
nolds both these propositions. Neither are they contradic- 
tory one to the other, when rightly understood. The truth 
is, that the Protestant does not rightly understand the Ca« 
tholic doctrine; he thinks that it is what it is not; he 
thinks that it goes against Scripture, because he misinter- 
prets Scripture. The Protestant holds only half a doc- 
trine ; and not holding the other half, he cannot be said 
to hold what he thinks he holds. But anyhow the Pro- 
testant sees but half a truth ; and therefore that appears 
to him a contradiction which is really none at all. Hence 
his reasoning is all beside the mark. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a Sociuian, who denies that our Lord is truly God, 
were to bring forward a number of texts which went to 
shew that our Lord was truly man, we should say to him : 
All this we assent to ; Christ is truly man ; but because He 
is truly man, it does not therefore follow that He is not also 
truly God. There is no opposition between the two : He is 
the God- Man, God and man. It is true to say of Him, 
what of any one else it were a self-contradiction to say, 
that He died, and that He did not die and could not die ; 
because in the one case we speak of Him as He is man ; in 
the other, as He is God. Well, in Uke manner, it is true to 
say of Christ, in one sense, that He offered Himself once 
oidy ; and in another, that He offers Himself often, conti- 
nually, daily. The one is true of Him as respects the 
cross, the other as respects the altar; because He offered 
Himself for one end and in one manner on the cross ; and 
He continues to offer Himself for another end and in an- 
other manner on the altar. This I will now explain in 
such a way as, I trust, will make it plain to you that the 
Catholic doctrine neither contradicts itself, nor is opposed 
to holy Scripture, 

Let us consider the texts that have been quoted a little 
more closely. The Apostle, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, 
If insisting upon the superiority of the CYitoVakq. ^^^\iseL- 
^'on to the Jewish. He is proving that tYie J^m^ ^>§wl- 
ff^on wa8 a temporary one ; tYiat \t ^as to ^w» wrvj \ 
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that it looked to Christ, and was to be fulfilled in Him. 
The Jews thought that it was to last for ever ; and many 
eten of the Jewish converts to Christianity were disposed to 
beliere that the old legal sacrifices were to continue in the 
Christian Church, l^oaghont this Epistle, therefore, St. 
Paul is speaking against Jewish sacrifices, the sacrifices of 
the law, and those only. He is contrasting the sacrifice of 
Christ with the sacrifices of the law, and he declares that 
the sacrifices of the law had no power in them to take away 
sin ; that they had to be continually repeated, and were in- 
effectoal after all ; that they were many and various, and 
each and all insufficient — they could accomplish nothing ; 
they were but shadows and predictions of the sacrifice 
which Christ was to ofier once and for ever. But what is the 
meaning of this word " once ?" To what does it relate ? 
What is it that Christ was to do but once? The whole 
question hangs on this. He was to die but once, to sufier 
but once. He was to offer Himself in a bloody manner but 
once. He was to redeem us but once ; to make atonement 
for sin, to make satisfaction to God's justice, but once. 
When He entered into heaven He had finished the work He 
came to do : it was a perfect work ; nothing was wanting 
to it The redemption He obtained was an " eternal redemp- 
tion.*' The sacrifice of the cross was never to be re- 
peated. It was sufficient in itself to take away the sins of ten 
thousand worids. There was no need of fcurther remission 
of sin: Christ had "put away sin" — "destroyed sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself." The value of that sacrifice was 
infinite. If sin were remitted, it was for its sake, by its virtue 
and merit. If the soul was cleansed and sanctified, it was 
through the grace that flowed from the cross. " The Blood 
of Jesus Chnst deanseth from aU sin" (1 John i. 7). 

But you may sav. If the work of redemption was a per- 
fect work, and if the sacrifice once offered was a perfect 
and sufficient sacrifice, what more has to be done ? What 
further sacrifice is needed? I answer, Christ did indeed 
offer Himself once for all upon the cto««) wjlWSjsa ^assrS^^fc 
was B perfect and sufficient sactifiLce; WlXi'orw ^x^^SfeK^'^s^^ 
to have part in it? How are we, ioT '^^^^^^'^^T' ^^ 
more than 1800 years after tlie ieaVXi ol C5^toX> ^» ^^^ 
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any present benefit from it? How is it to be brought near 
to us, or we to it ? It is not enough that the sacrifice has 
been offered so many years ago ; its effects must be applied 
to our souls, in order that we may ourselves have part in 
the redemption purchased for us ? Now, did it ever occur 
to you to think what Christ is doing at this present time ? 
He is in heaven, you will say, interceding for us. True ; 
but what do you mean by His interceding ? Do you think 
that Christ is only praying for us, as any holy man might 
do, before the throne of God? (Rom. xi. 2; James v» 
16, 17.) He was our Intercessor all the time He abode on 
earth, — all the time He went in and out and ministered to 
men. He interceded for His Church on the night before 
His passion; He interceded for His murderers when He 
hung upon the cross : what, then, is He doing now in hea- 
ven? What is His office there ? He is a priest. Yes; Christ 
is our priest in heaven. He not only was our priest when 
He offered Himself on the cross ; but He is our priest stilly 
now that He has entered into heaven. St. Paul says, "we 
have a great high-priest that hath passed into the heavens^ 
Jesus the Son of God" (Heb. iv. 14). In the old Jewish 
law the high-priest entered into the holy of holies, the inner 
and most sacred part of the temple, " once every year" 
(ix. 7)i taking with him the blood of the victim he had 
slain, with which he also sprinkled and purified the sanc- 
tuary. The victim was shun without, the blood was taken 
into the sanctuary, and there it was *' offered" for the sins 
of the people. All this was typical of what Christ was to 
do. Christ was slain and offered on the cross ; thus did 
He fulfil what the high-priest did outside the sanctuary. 
But he fulfilled also the other part of the high-priest's 
office by entering into heaven on Ascension-day ; and not 
only so, but what the high-priest did within the sanc- 
tuary, that Christ is doing now. He fulfils in reality what 
the high-priest did in figure. He is " within the veil" 
(vi. 19), ** not in the holy places made with hands, but 
in heaven itself" " in the presence of God" (ix. 24) ; 
there He still abides ; there He atill performs for us the 
o^ce ofapneat; nor will He ceaae ixoTa.'Kv^ offi^Rfc >qx)X\ 
'he end come, until *' He appeax tiie seeon^ >2aaa ^SJiiassvi^ 
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tin" no more to o£fer Himself for sin, but " unto salva- 
tion,*' the salvation of all " who look for Him" (ver. 28)- 
St Paul declares with David (Ps. cix. 4), that Christ is " a 
priest for ever (Reh. v. 6, &c.) ; that the Jewish priests. 
were always pasamg away *' by reason of death ;" but that. 
" He continueth/or ever^" and therefore *' hath an ever^ 
lasting priesthood," ** an unchangeable priesthood," that 
*' passeth not fh)m one to another" (viL 23, 24). 

Thus Christ is our priest now in heaven. He does not 
merely pray for us, which is the only idea Protestants seem 
to have of His intercession : He is performing some portion 
of His priestly ofSce. His priesthood is a present reahty» 
His intercession at God's right hand is as real a work, as 
real a part of the dispensation of salvation, as His death 
upon the cross. He does not indeed o£fer Himself as He 
offered Himself once upon the cross, nor as every day, day 
after day, the priest offered the ''blood of bulls and goats," 
and every year, year after year, the high-priest slew the 
accustomed victims, and so entered again and again into 
the sanctuary through the veil. He suffered once, and He 
ascended once; but He continues in heaven to offer the 
Blood which once for all He shed upon the cross. He is 
our high-priest, the " minister of the sanctuary and of the 
true tabemade," not the earthly one which ** man" pitched, 
but the heavenly ** which the Lord pitched" (viii. 2, 3) ; 
and He continues, and will continue to the end of time, to 
perform the office of a high-priest for us. Hence St. Paul 
declares, that we have the real ''sprinkling of blood" (xii. 24). 
He reminds us that that blood, unlike " the blood of goats 
and calves" which the Jewish high-priest took with him into 
the sanctuary, is able to " purge Uie conscience" (ix. 13, 14);, 
and bids us " draw near with a true heart in full assurance 
of faith" (x. 22). Christ, then, as our high-priest, " offers"^ 
His blood vrithin the veil; and this offering, the Apostle 
intimates, is, in some sense, a sacrifice. He says (viii. 3), 
" Eyery high-priest is ordained to offer sifts and sacrifices; 
wherefore it is of necessity that this man have «OT(i^^\i<^\.^%» 
to offer," Bomewhatalao in the way of " gLil&«iSi^ %wsfARfc*r 
aad^et he ia speaking of Christ, not aa YLe^sA oiiVJaft ccoa^* 
or "m the dajBofHia flesh," but aalle\ftiiO^»" iVCccwfe^^ 
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the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heayena" 
(ver. 1). Again, still speaking of His entrance into heaven, 
he says, that, as " it was necessary that the patterns of things 
in the heavens" — ^that is, the material Jewish tahemacle and 
its vessels — ''should be pnrified with" "the blood of calves 
and goats," &c., so it was necessary that ** the heavenly 
things themselves," the things foreshadowed by the Jewish 
** patterns," the realities now enjoyed in the Christian Church, 
should be purified " with better sacrifices" (ix. 23). He 
calls that which is offered within the veil a sacrifice, and so 
teaches us that sacrifices of some sort there still are in the 
Christian Church. 

Some offering, or sacrifice of Himself, therefore, Christ 
does still make ; and this alone is sufficient to remove tlie Pro- 
testant objection, and so far to establish the CathoHc doctrine. 
It shews, that when St. Paul speaks of '* one offering," he 
means us to exclude only a bloody offering, and not such 
offering as Christ makes of Himself since He has ascended 
into heaven. Indeed, the very principle of the objection is 
destroyed when once it is acknowledged that Christ is still 
acting as our priest, and, in some way or other, offers Him- 
self continually for us. Whether He offers Himself in heaven 
or on earth is nothing to the point; that He should offer 
Himself at all, and in any sense, is directly opposed to the 
Protestant interpretation of Scripture. However, notices are 
not wanting even in this same Epistle as to this offering being 
made, not only in heaven, but on earth also. 

In the first place, St. Paul says expressly, that ** we have 
an altar" (xiii. 10); that in the Christian Church there is 
an altar, "whereof," he adds, "they who serve the taber- 
nacle" — that is, the Jewish priests and people — *• have no 
power to eat." The altar of which he speaks is, therefore, 
one whereof we have power to eat. It is an altar of com- 
munion ; it is the same altar at which we communicate. 
In his first Epistle to the Corinthians (in a passage which I 
shall discuss more fblly in my next), the Aposde uses similar 
language, and there he is evidently speaking of the Holy 
BucbariBt. He calls " the chalice otbcnedkdoTi." (the " cup 
ofblesaing/'Prot. version,) " the comrnxmiotLoiVJaalAswi^^l 
<^^urt;" and 'Hhe bread," " the commwiioxir ot " V>cl%^- 
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taking^' " of the Body of Christ." Christians^ he says, are 
** partakers of that one bread," as Jews who " ate of the 
sacnfioes" were "partakers of the altar" (x. 16-18). Thus, 
to " eat" or ** partake of the altar" is to " eat of the sacri- 
fices;" and to "eat of the altar" is to "partake of that one 
bread," or to "partake of the Body of Christ." The Jews 
partook of carnal sacrifices, the flesh of buUs and goats ; 
Christians partake of a spiritual sacrifice, the flesh of Jesus 
Christ really but sacramentally received under the appear- 
ance of bread. A comparison of the two passages shews 
clearly, that when St. Paul says, " We have an altar," he 
means a real altar,* the altar on which the Body of Christ 
is offered, and at which it is sacramentally '* eaten J' 

But the Apostle does more than allude to the sacrifice 
of the altar, he implies it throughout. You will observe 
that Christ is said to be, not only "a priest for ever," but 
** a priest for ever according to the order of Melchisedech** 
Now, in what did the priesthood of Melchisedech difi*er 
from that of other priests ? The difference was twofold. 
First, he stands alone, "without father, without mother, 
without descent," or " pedigree" (vii. 3). Scripture does 
not record his genealogy or parentage ; he does not come 
of any priestly line ; he is preceded by none other, fol- 
lowed by none other. Secondly, the only sacrifice he of- 
fered was a sacrifice of bread and wine : he "brought forth 
bread and wine, for he was the priest of the most high 
Gk)d" (Gen. ziv. 18). This indeed it is which is most 
singular in him. Though he difiered from Aaron in all 
these particulars, yet of Abel it may be said that he had 
no successors ; of Job and Elias, that their parentage are 

* A few yenes on, the Apostle says: ** By Him therefore let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually ; that is, the fruit of 
our lips, giving thanks to His name. But to do good and to commu- 
nicate, forget not ; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased ;'' from 
which the Protesisint infers, that the only sacrifices the Christian has 
to oJSer are those of praise and mercy. The fellacy of this inference 
I shewed in my last Number, from the fact that the saxcL^ ^xcv^^xc^vskTc^ 
were addrMsed to the Jews, who, uevertheVeaa, -wci^ >aav5sA "va ^'^'^^ 
liters! 

hero 

bim 

** blood** of mnctification (ver. 12). 
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not recorded ; of no one, however, can it be said that bis 
only sacrifice was one of bread and wine. Bread and wine, 
it is true, were offered in sacrifice by the Jewisb priests, 
but not in their simple state ; they were offered with other 
things, as adjuncts to other sacrifices, never both together 
or by themselves ; of no other sacrifice could it be said that 
it was a sacrifice of bread and wine. The Jewish sacrifices 
were especially bloody sacrifices ; the sacrifice of Melchise- 
dech was especially an unbloody one ; and the matter of it 
was simple bread and wine. Now, when did Christ offer 
such a sacrifice? Not on the cross, for then He offered 
Himself in a bloody manner ; then He shed for us the last 
drop of His blood. Not on the cross, for the sacrifice He 
there offered was once for all; He suffered but once; He 
shed His blood but once ; whereas the priesthood of Mel- 
chisedech is a continual priesthood. Christ is '^a priest 
for ever according to the order of Melchisedech." The 
only sacrifice which corresponds therewith, is the Holy Sa- 
crifice of the Mass. This, externally at least, is an offer- 
ing of bread and wine ; it is offered continually, and will 
never cease to be offered as long as the world endures. 
Christ offered it first of all on the night of His betrayal, 
and He continues to offer it by the hands of His priests, 
whom He commanded to do as He did in remembrance of 
Him. 

If you ask me why St. Paul did not enlarge more upon 
the sacrifice of the altar, \ answer, that it was not the sub- 
ject of his Epistle. He was writing to Jewish Christians 
with a special view to such Jews as were not Christians; 
and his object was to shew them that the priesthood of 
Christ had succeeded to, and had abolished, the priesthood 
of Aaron ; that Christ was the true Melchisedech who "con- 
tinueth a priest for ever" (vii. 3) ; that He had entered into 
heaven, the true tabernacle ; and that they must draw near 
unto Him, if they would be cleansed from their sins and be 
sanctified unto perfection. He expressly declares that he 
has '^much^* or "many things to say" of Melchisedech 
wAicb were '^hard to he intelligibly nitete^," \itc«aa^ tXve^ 
Tere ^'duU of bearing" (v. 11) ; by ^\jic\i^^ xasc^ \mA«- 
^^and him to mean, that it would \ia\e \>ee\i \3cas^^oxksfi^^ 
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and useless to write to them at length of the great £a- 
charistic Sacrifice, until the j were well groonded in ** the 
first principles of the doctrine of Christ" (Ter. 12), and 
thoronghly understood the ten^rary nature of the Jewish 
law, as tau^t them in this Epistle. Besides, the Tery hct 
that Christ was still a priest would he enou^ to shew them 
that He offered some sort of sacrifice ; for the office of a 
priest was to (uSer sacrifices, and the Jews could conceiye of 
no religion without a sacrifice ; in their minds, as indeed 
in those of all mankind, sacrifice was iuTC^Ted in the Tery 
notion of religion. That St. Paul, therefore, should have 
made no speoal mention of the Christian sacrifice, is no 
argument against the truth of the Catholic doctrine. No- 
thing is said in the New Testament, except incidentally and 
by implication, of the duty of public worship, or of observ- 
ing holy days, not even one day in seven ; but the Protes- 
tant does no^ therefore, reject such observances ; he con- 
siders them as virtually enjoined because never expressly 
done away. On the Ph)testant, therefore, lies the burden 
of proving that the Christian rdigion has no sacrifice ; of 
proving it too by the. express woids of Holy Scripture, for 
that he professes to regard as his only rule of faith. The 
Catholic does not hold that every doctrine of Christ is on 
the surfiice of Scripture, or indeed, of necessity, in Scripture 
at all, except by implication. The Church of Christ is his 
teacher as to what ia the doctrine of Christ ; and that 
Church has ever taught that there is a sacrifice, and that 
the Holy Mass ia that sacrifice. Any how, all that I am 
concerned to prove is, that the doctrine of the Christian 
sacrifice is not opposed to Scripture ; though in fact I have 
done more, for I have shewn you that it is implied even in 
passages which Protestants think tell the other way. 

Another point remains to be explained. St. Paul says, 
that in the Jewish Church there were '' many priests," but 
that now there is but one, who '^ continueth ever, and hath 
an unchangeable priesthood" (vii. 23, 24). If, then, Christ 
is our only priest, and He is in heaven^ bjoiw \& ^ ^I^^aX ^^^s^ 
are priests stiR in the Churcli on eaxtiiil \ «sMs««t^C3jpK^ 
is our only priest, and yet there are pTve&Va Vsi ^^ ^^ao^'ass 
Chtucb: nor does this inyolve any con\x«.^^^^^ tet^ 
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priests of the Church are but the ministerB and representa* 
tives of Christ : they act for Christ, and Christ acts by them. 
The priesthood of Christ is an eyerksting priesthood : in the 
Jewish Church one priest succeeded another, and all in their 
degree were equal one with another. Eleazar succeeded to 
Aaron in the office of high-priest ; and his priesthood was of 
the same order and dignity as Aaron's ; but no one has suc- 
ceeded to Christ. St. Peter was Christ's servant and yiea, 
not His successor ; and so to this day the Pope is the ser- 
yant and vicar of Christ ; but the successor, not of Chriflt, 
but of St. Peter. The Jewish priests were but types and 
shadows of Christ ; their acts prefigured His acts ; but the 
priests of the Catholic Church are His ministers and agents. 
His organs and instruments ; their acts are really His acts. 
So that it is equally true to say that the priests of the 
Church ofifer Christ in the holy Sacrifice of the Mats, or 
that Christ offers Himself by their hands. He remains in 
heaven, and yet in His omnipotence He descends npon the 
altars of the Church, and there really, but mystically and 
in a way that passes understanding, He offers Himself in 
sacrifice without shedding of blood. The priests of the 
Church do not act in their own name, nor indeed do they 
do their own acts : they represent, and in a manner per- 
sonify, Christ. Therefore it is, that in the words of conse- 
cration, at the moment when the great change is wrought, 
and the natural elements of bread and wine become sub- 
stantially the Body and Blood of Christ, they say. Hoe est 
Corpus Meum. Hie est calix Sanguinis Mei. Not '* This is 
the Body of Christ," but « This is ikfy Body ;" not "This is 
the chalice of Christ's Blood," but '' This is the chalice of 
My Blood." They speak and act in the name and person 
of Christ. 

Now, if you reflect, you will see that all that has been 
said is but another way of expressing this great CathoHc 
doctrine (which I have put as the title of my present Num- 
ber), that the sacrifice of the altar is one and the same 
sacrifice with that of the cross. The victim is one and the 
same, the priest is one and the same, Jeaw* Christ our Lord. 
^e sMcriSce is not another or a d^exeiiV. aacrAcfc \ft ^il 
o^tie cross; it ia the same sacrifice TCue^e^L. 'YVifc ^^s^rvs^ 
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high-priest did Bot slay any fresh yictim within the veil of 
the sanctuary ; he earned with him the hlood of the Tictim 
that had been slain without, and then offered it (as it is 
written) ^<to accomplish the atonement '* (Lev. xvi. 27). 
And so likewise, Christ does not die again upon the altar ; 
He is not sacrificed afresh after a Uoody manner, by suffer- 
ing and being skin ; He does not perform orer again the 
sacrifice of the cross, so as really to die and shed His blood 
afresh ; He does not again redeem the world ; He does not 
again satisfy far sin ; but the sacrifice which He made once 
for all upon the cross. He continually renews in an un- 
bloody manner on the altar. 

The sacrifice is one and the same. First offered in the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist, and then consummated 
on the cross, it is perpetuated before the mercy-seat in 
heaven, and on the altars of the Church on earth. Offered 
daily> in successiye acts, by priests continually succeeding 
one another unto the end of time, it is still one sacrifice, 
even as Christ Himself, who offers it, is one. 

Thus the sacrifice of Christ becomes to us, not a mere 
event in history, which took place more than eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, but a very present reality. It is consum- 
mated, as it were, in the midst of us, yet without shedding 
of blood ; it is commemorated continually, yet so comme- 
morated as to be really that which is commemorated, after 
an unbloody manner. The sacrifice of the cross was of 
infinite value ; its efficacy endures through all ages ; its 
effects can never be exhausted ; its merits are applied to 
us as in many ways, so especially in the sacrifice of the 
altar; we have thereby a very present and personal in- 
terest in it. So far, therefore, from the sacrifice of the 
altar arguing, as Protestants suppose, any insufficiency in 
the sacrifice of the cross, it, on the contrary, supposes, and 
indeed demonstrates, it to be of infinite merit and inex- 
haustible vu^ue ; inasmuch as it is capable of being drawn 
upon and renewed daily on a thousand altars, and ai^> 
pUed to the remission of sins and Wife %"KCL^>QSL^s»5cia'v^ ^^ 
souls as long aa the world shall last* l^etevxi S»lx^^^^^ 
as if before our eyes, that word o£ \\ie K^o«?5ife» ^ « ^ S 
BancUned by the oblation of the \)od^ ot ^e«»& CXssv^'^ 
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[for all]. By one oblation He hath perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified" (Heb. x. 10, 14). The oblation once 
offered on the cross is that by which we are sanctified un- 
to perfection. As many as are sanctified, as many as are 
perfected, owe their sanctification and perfection to the ob- 
lation which Christ once offered on the cross. The cross 
is the source from which all sanctification fiows. It is an 
inexhaustible fountain of grace. The sacrifice of the altar 
is not a distinct and separate sacrifice fix)m that of the cross. 
It is not as if the sacrifice of the cross came first in order, 
and after it came other sacrifices, differing from the first, 
and each in itself a distinct and separate sacrifice. As 
<])hrist has no successor in His priesthood, but is Himself 
our priest for ever, although in His Church on earth He 
acts by means of others ; so the sacrifice He offered on the 
cross is not succeeded by other sacrifices, but is itself con- 
tinued and renewed, after an unbloody manner, on the 
altar. 
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In our last Number we compared the Protestant doctrine on 
the subject of the Church with the language of holy Scrip- 
ture upon the same subject^ and shewed how thoroughly 
at variance they were the one with the other ; that thouglx 
Protestants were most loud in their declamations upon the 
necessity of following the Bible and the Bible only, yet in 
fSact, in all that concerned the Church, they really followed 
a system of their own devising, which was plainly incon- 
sistent with what is written in that holy book. At present 
we propose submitting to the same test the Protestant doc- 
trine on the subject of the Sacraments. 

But first we mnst give a short explanation of what isr 
meant by this word ' Sacrament ;' for it is not to be found 
in the Protestant translation of the Bible, and it certainly 
is not a word which explains its own meaning at once, a» 
soon as it is heard. We mean, then, by a sacrament, some 
outward sign or ceremony ordained by Christ, whereby 
grace is conveyed to our souls. In this definition you will 
observe that three things are required to make up a sacra- 
ment : first, there must be an outward sign or ceremony ;. 
secondly, there must be an inward grace accompanying 
that sacred and mysterious sign, conveyed by it to the souls 
of all who duly receive the sign ; and thirdly, the ordinance 
must have been instituted by Christ Himself, since He it is- 
by whom grace came, and nobody but He could ever have 
united the gift of grace to the application of any outward 
sign whatever. 

This, then, is the Catholic definition of a sacrament; 

and if any body in this country had been asked three or 

four hundred years ago, whether any such ordinances as 

these had really been instituted under the new law, and if 

so, how many of tbem ? he would liave vcame^YaX.^ «»&- 

^ered, that there were seven, — ^a^lvaxa, C,o^^T\s!k»)Cvstt, 
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Holy Eacbaroty Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, 
and Matrimony : he would have said, that Christ, knowing 
our weakness, had mercifully provided us with aids suited 
to all our spiritual needs, by establishing in His Church a 
number of sacraments, embracing all the important events 
of life, and imparting to us, each in its proper time and 
place, that spiritual strength and grace which are neces- 
sary for the due discharge of our Christian duties ; that He 
has given one sacrament for infancy, another for childhood, 
a third as food for mature age, a fourth for spiritual sick- 
ness, a fifth for the increase of mankind, a sixth for their 
government in society, and a seventh for death. At the 
time of the Reformation, however, this was one of the 
points on which Protestants introduced a new doctrine, or 
at least contradicted the old one ; and whilst they rejected 
five out of the seven sacraments altogether, they no longer 
believed the same as their forefathers had always believed 
even concerning the other two. In the following pages 
we are not going to prove the truth of the ancient and 
Catholic doctrine either by an appeal to Scripture or in 
any other way, but only to try by the test of the Bible 
and the Bible only the new or Protestant doctrine. 

But here we are met at once by the same difficulty of 
which we have already had occasion to say a few words when 
we were speaking about the Church, viz. the difficulty of 
defining with any certainty what Protestant doctrine really 
is. For some of the Protestant sects, such as that which 
is established in this country, for example, have retained 
in their articles or confessions of faith many words and 
phrases that seem at first sight to be not so very unlike 
the faith of Catholics, whilst yet, as a matter of fact, the 
members of those sects are as far as possible from really 
believing what their own formularies would seem to ex- 
press. Without entering, however, too minutely into these 
inconnstencies, it is notorious that the doctrine of the 
great mass of English Protestants of the present do.^ q^d^^!^'^ 
subject of the sacraments is sometYvvn^ o^ \\yvs V\xi^\ «^JOs^sx 
they heUevis that thev are mere cexeisvoTiW ^>aet^^ ^^«». 
profeuea bmself to* be a follower oi CVmsX^^xKi^^'^^^ 
the grent Christian famUv ; or lAiat tYve^ ^^e ^\e^^^'^ ^ 
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vitQesses of tbe truth of the Divine promises in oar re- 
gard ; or lastly, that they affect and improve the condition 
of the soul by virtue of the prayers which accompany their 
ministration and the faith of the individual who receives 
them. 

This last explanation, however, can find no place in tbe 
Sacrament of Baptism as administered to infants, who ore 
incapable of forming an act of faith. Hence, therefore^ 
this sacrament is altogether rejected by some of the Pro- 
testant sects ; and to the great majority even of those who 
retain it, it is a perplexing problem, of which they find it 
difficult to give any satisfactory account either to them- 
selves or others; so that on the whole, we shall not, I think, 
greatly err, if we say that Protestants in general look 
upon the Christian sacraments just as they look upon the 
Jewish ordinances of which we read in the Old Testament ; 
that is, as mere signs of covenant, designed to confirm and 
encourage our faith and hope, not as channels to convey 
really sanctifying grace and strength to the soul : and this 
doctrine we shall now proceed to try by the test which 
Protestants themselves select, namely, the express declara- 
tions of the written Word of God. 

To begin, then, with the first sacrament of all, the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism ; the CathoHc Church teaches that by this 
sacrament we receive as it were a second birth, whereby 
we are made the children of God, and consequently heirs 
of heaven ; and that we are also cleansed from all our sins ; 
that is, infants who are baptised are thereby cleansed from 
the guilt of original sin, and adults who are baptised are 
thereby cleansed from the guilt both of original sin and of 
actual. This, shortly stated, is the Catholic doctrine ; and 
some Protestants beheve the same, or rather think that they 
do; but such is not the doctrine of the great majority, more 
especially of those who are most loud in their profession of 
exclusive obedience to the teaching of holy Scripture. On 
the contrary, there is no doctrine which these persons are 
more iorwBidi and vehement in denouncing ; they even dare 
to call it a Satanic delusion, a soui-de&lio^m^ doctrine. 
WTjat doctrine they would put in its ale«A «j& \)Sft \xvMi wi\ 
^fi-iptural meaning of the Sacrament, oi 'Bw^XAsm, *\\. ^ws5A. 
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not be easy to define, and happily we need not attempt it ; 
it is enough for onr purpose that, like Protestant doctrine 
on all other sabjects, it is at least the denial of the CathoHc 
doctrine. Now the Catholic doctrine, as we have seen, at- 
tribates two great spiritual gifts or blessings to this sacra- 
ment ; regeneration, or a new birth, and the forgiyeness of 
sins. Both of these, therefore, the Protestant doctrine 
denies, and denies with the utmost indignation. Protes- 
tants laugh to scorn the Tery idea of such high spiritual 
gifts, or indeed any spiritual gift at all, being bestowed 
through the medium of an outward and sensible sign ; and 
they call us legal and carnally-minded, and I know not 
what besides, for thinking and teaching otherwise. Let us 
see how all this Protestant declamation will stand the test 
of Scripture ; let us place it side by side with the words of 
holy writ, that we may the more easily mark their agree- 
ment or disagreement. 

First, then, it is quite clear and undeniable that bap* 
tism was to form in some way or other a part of the reU- 
^on which Jesus Christ came to establish upon earth ; for 
the words of the commission which He gave to His Apos- 
tles, before He was taken up from them into heayen, are too 
precise and distinct to admit of any doubt upon this sub- 
ject : ** Jesus came and spake unto them, saying. All power 
is given unto Me in heaven and in earth ; go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptising them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you" (St. Matt, xxviii. 20). You see the Apostles were 
sent not only to teach, but also to baptise; it was not 
enough that they should teach Christian doctrine, they 
must also administer Christian sacraments ; and as far as 
we can judge from these words of our Lord, the one would 
seem to be quite as important as the other: "Gro and 
teach,** or make disciples of, "all nations, and baptise 
them.* 

And this impression concerning t\i^ VccL^at\»»c» ^^>«:^* 
tism is still farther confirmed wlien N?e \ooV ^\. ^^ "^"^"^^^ 
wbicb another Evangelist has gvven m» ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
conversation of our blessed Lord v«\V\i ^^^^ K^o^'^^si . 
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the Gospel of St. Mark (xvi. 15, 16) it stands thus: 
"Jesus said unto them. Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. He that beheveth and is bap- 
tised shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be 
damned." Here it is distinctly stated that baptism is ne- 
cessary to salvation ; our Lord does not say that he that 
believeth shall be saved, but he that believeth and is bap- 
tised; faith then, or belief, is not of itself sufficient to se- 
cure our everlasting salvation ; we must also have received 
the Christian sacrament of baptism. 

Is this the language which Protestants use 7 is this the 
message which they deliver when they go out to preach 
the Gospel to heathen nations, or when they attempt to 
convert any portion of our own ? Could they use this lan- 
guage to express their doctrine ? Surely not ; surely it is 
not too much to say that Protestantism leaves this solemn 
declaration of our Lord utterly without a meaning ; it does 
not account for the prominent position which Christ's 
words assign to the Sacrament of Baptism. At the same 
time, since Protestants have at least retained the sacrament, 
have not rejected the use of baptism altogether, but do 
baptise as well as teach, they cannot be accused of positive 
disobedience to this commandment of Christ, though the 
doctrine which they hold renders the command unintel- 
ligible, and the declaration by which it was accompanied 
without a meaning. In order to shew with clearness that 
the contradiction between the Protestant doctrine and the 
teaching of the Word of God, upon this subject, is direct 
and immediate, we must go on to look at those passages 
which speak of baptism somewhat more at length, giving 
us a certain insight into what it really is. 

Now we have already said that, according to the Ca- 
tholic doctrine, regeneration, or a new birth, is a gift con- 
ferred on us by baptism, but that Protestants deny this : 
let us see whether our Lord has any where told us any 
thing on this subject. " Jesus said unto Nicodemus, Ve- 
jUt, reiilj, I a&y unto thee, except a man be born again, 
-if cannot see the kingdom of God. "Nico^etoMka «»x\.\\ xuato 
wm. How can a jnan be bom wheu \ie is o\^1 eaLXL \\fc «ii- 
«»• the second time into his motker'a vrom\> aTi^>a^ >aQtiL\ 
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Je$us answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a 
man be bom of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God*' (John iii. 3-5). Here we are 
assured by Jesus Christ, first, that to be regenerated or born 
again is an absolutely essential condition of entering into 
•the kingdom of God ; and secondly, that this regeneration 
is a birth " of water and of the Spirit" — not of the Spirit 
only, but ** of water and the Spirit" In what way are 
these words believed and understood by Protestants ? They 
talk a good deal about the necessity of our being born again 
of the Holy Spirit ; but do they ever say any thing at all 
-about our being bom " of water and of the Holy Spirit V* 
And if not, what right have they thus to set at nought the 
Word of God by their traditions, thus to put asunder what 
^od has united ? And in so doing, are they following the 
Bible and the Bible only, or are they not rather rejecting 
the plain language of the Bible, because it does not agree 
with some preconceived idea or theory of their own 7 

But here a Protestant may object, that, after all, our 
Lord does not expressly mention baptism in this place; 
perhaps He was not really speaking about it. Be it so, we 
reply; at any rate it is quite clear that He is speaking 
jibout regeneration or the new birth, and He says of it that 
we must be bom of water as well as of the Holy Spirit ; 
And we wish to know how a Protestant is to prove that he 
is going by the Bible and the Bible only, when he affirms 
that regeneration has nothing at all to do with water, or 
■any thing else that is visible and external, but only with 
the Holy Spirit ? 

Of course, we are very well aware that the language of 
Scripture is sometimes to be understood hterally and some- 
times figuratively, and that it need not be Uteral in one 
place because it is literal in another ; but the question is. 
How is a Protestant to determine for himself, and to per- 
4suade others, that in this particular instance it is to be 
taken figuratively, not literally ? We read in tha ^x^-^'^ 
Bzechiel (xxxvi. 25), that it was to\je oue oi \5s^^ \^s»«^^ 
of the Qospd that '' God should 8pTm\l<ei i\^«SL^^^«t^^^ 
U8, and that we should be cleap. ;'' aa^^L V\. *\^ '^^"^^^ 
jidded in the rery same place, •• A. n^^ \ie»x^ ^^o^ 
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you, and a new spirit will I put within you, and I will take- 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 
an heart of flesh/' Again, it is foretold hy another pro- 
phet, that *^ in that day a fountain shall be opened for sin 
and for uncleanness" (Zeeh. xiii. 1) ; and other prophets 
have used the same language. Now these words would 
certainly seem to imply a connexion of some kind between 
a certain " sprinkling with clean water** and a cleansing 
from sin, and the gift of a new heart and a new spirit. I 
do not say that any body is obliged to give this interpreta- 
tion to the words ; and d(3ubtless if there were nothing in 
the Grospel dispensation which really corresponded with the 
literal interpretation of these prophecies, it would be doing 
no great violence to the language of holy writ to under- 
stand them in a purely figurative sense. But when, on the 
contrary, we take up the holy Gospels, and find there an 
express declaration of our Lord that we must be bom again 
of water and of the Holy Spirit, and an express commission 
given by Him to His Apostles, that they should go and ad- 
minister to every creature a sacred rite, of which the out- 
ward and visible part is precisely this very element of 
"clean water," — ^when, I say, we consider these things, thus 
comparing scripture with scripture, as Protestants tell us 
we should always be careful to do, the whole question as- 
sumes a difierent aspect, and I cannot see how Protestants 
can justify themselves from the charge of forcing words out 
of their obvious and natural meaning, and shutting their 
eyes to the plain declarations of holy Scripture, that the 
outward pouring of water does, by God's grace, cleanse us 
inwardly from all sin. 

Let us, however, pass by for the present this conversa- 
tion of our Lord, with Nicodemus, as though it really were 
spoken about something else, and not about baptism ; let 
us suppose that our Lord did not mean to say that we must 
be bom of water and of the Holy Spirit, but only that we 
must be born of the Holy Spirit, who would work the same 
effects upon our souls as water does upon our bodies, 
cleansing them from all spot and Btaiii*,\La^eTio\.\^^ k:^^W 
^ the BvangeliatQ any where spoken oi ^^ ^wst«sMscA. dl 
^ptiam ? and if so, have they apokeii ol \?l ^^ wx wJftr 
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nance conferring real spiritual grace, or only as a sign or 
symbol? We read in the Acts of the Apostles (ii. 38), 
that when Peter preached to the assembled multitude on the 
day of Pentecost, the people were " pricked in their heart, 
and said unto Peter and to the rest of the Apostles, Men 
and brethren, what shall we do? And Peter said unto them. 
Repent, and be baptised every one of you, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost." Observe, this is the very first 
occasion npon which the Apostles exercised the commission 
entrusted to them by their Lord of preaching the Gospel ; 
and soon as they are asked by those who gladly received 
their word, what they must do in order that they may be 
saved, they answer, that they must repent and be baptised. 
Why must they be baptised? " For the remission of their 
sins.*' What will be the consequence of their being bap- 
tised? " They will receive the gift of the Holy Ghost/' 
This was the teaching of St. Peter, when he had himself 
been just " filled with the Holy Ghost :" — is it also the 
teaching of Protestantism ? 

Take another instance : you know the history of the 
miraculous conversion of St. Paul, how he fell to the earth 
and was struck blind, whilst he was on his road to Da-> 
masons, and how, after he had spent three days without 
sight, neither eating nor drinking, a devout man named 
Ananias was sent to him by God, that he might receive his 
tight and be filled with the Holy Ghost (Acts ix. 1 7) ; and 
'* Ananias came unto him and said. Arise, and be baptised, 
and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord" 
(Acts xxii. IG). Ananias was a messenger sent expressly 
by Almighty God ; did he hold out delusive hopes to Saul, 
and say what was false, when he bid him be baptised for 
the washing away of his sins ? If not, how can Protes- 
tants, professing to receive their religious creed from the 
Bible, and from nothing else, — how can they dare to say, as 
they commonly do, that to connect the forgiveness of sins 
with any outward ceremony, such, aa W^\asvxv, \s \.^ ^^eJcosra. 
to the bondage of Judaism, and to ob^eux^ >i>aft ^orcvw^s* 
Jiberty of the Gospel ? 

There are many other passages m tV^^ '^^^ ^'t'sXassss? 
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'which I should Uke to quote upon this subject, and to ex- 
amine at full length ; but as I wish to say something about 
the other sacrament also, I can only just allude to some 
pf the most important among them, and pass on. I would 
ask, then, whether to deny any spiritual grace to the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism is not a strange way of following that 
Bible which tells us that '* as many as have been baptised 
into Christ have put on Christ?" (Gal. iii. 27.) Whether to 
deny that there is any conneadon between the washing of 
baptism and the renewing of our hearts by the Holy Ghost, 
is not a strange way of following that Bible which teaches 
us that '' Christ has saved us according to His great mercy 
by the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost ? " (Tit. iii. 5.) Whether to deny that any outward 
washing can by God's grace effect an inward cleansing, is 
not a strange way of following that Bible which tells us 
that " Christ gave Himself for the Church, that He might 
fianctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word?" (Eph. V. 26.)* 

Eemember, I have quoted these passages not to prove 
the Catholic doctrine, but in order to shew you that at any 
rate the Protestant doctrine upon the subject is not exactly 
that pure and simple following of the Word of God which 
Protestant professions would lead us to expect; and for 
this purpose, I think, nobody will deny that the passages 
xfhich have been quoted are even more than sufficient. 
We will at once pass on, therefore, to that other sacrament 
which Protestants profess to have retained, but about 
which they are certainly as far as possible from having 
taken their doctrine from the Bible and the Bible only ; 
I mean, the Sacrament of the holy Eucharist. Upon this 
subject the language of holy Scripture, wherever it has 
spoken at all, is so extremely clear and strong, and at the 
same time so identical with that which CathoHcs use to 
express their own beUef about it at the present day, that it 
is not possible to set it aside by a mere appeal to the Bible; 
snd Protestants themselves are very well aware of this, and 

*Bjr ''the word^^ is here meant tV.e ioTm oi\iOT(VsM%t^Vcv\3«^- 
^^/n^, which our Lord Himself enjoined, and ^\i^e\i ^n^ ^a^cMBiBs&s^ 
^mcacy to the « ivashing of water."** 
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feel it keenly. Ikke up mnj Protestant vork 3rou pleue 
intended to diifxove tlie Catholic doctnne, that is, the doc- 
trine of Tnuisabatantiation. and yoa will find that it pro- 
ceeds almost entiiehr on the groond of its aU^ed absordity, 
or contradictoriness, or impossibility ; in a word, its in- 
consistency with common sense and human reason* not its 
opposition to the teaching of Scripture. Indeed it could 
not be otherwise, for the words and forms of speech which 
are necessary to express the Catholic doctrine are simply 
the words and forms of speech which are used by Christ 
and His Apostles. Thus, before the institution of the sa- 
crament, when Christ forewarned His disciples of the gmeat 
gift which He would one day bestow upon them. He said, 
" I am the liring Bread, which came down from heaven : 
if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for eyer; and the 
bread that I will give is My flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the worid" (St. John vi. 51) : and we Catholics be- 
lieve that He literally fulfilled this promise, and that He 
really did give bread which was His flesh, even the same 
flesh which He gave for the life of the world. At the mo- 
ment of the institution itself, Christ said, ** This is My 
Body — this is My Blood ;" and we believe that it was His 
Body, and that it was His Blood. Again, St. Paul, writing 
after the institution and referring to the sacrament as 
celebrated by himself and the other Apostles, confidently 
asks, ** The cap of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ 1 the bread which we 
break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ T' 
(1 Cor. X. 16) ; and we Catholics believe that it is; we be- 
lieve that in the Sacrament of the holy Eucharist we do 
indeed partake or communicate in the Body and Blood of 
Christ. And yet once more, the same Apostle says, <* He 
that eateth of this bread and drinketh of this cup unwor- 
thily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discern- 
ing the Lord's body" (1 Cor. xi. 29); and this is precisely 
what Cathohcs say of the same case ; for they kao^ tA^s^SL 
the Lord's body is really there, and t\i«A. VXife ^o^x. ^^\sissi. 
who partakes of it unworthily consi&U *\iv i\v\^ \>aaX.>afc ^<^^ 
not ducern it, tb&t he behavea as tYiow^ Vt ^«^^ tlo\. <^«« 
«iiJ 8o '*i8 gailty of the body and XiVooOi oi ^>aa ^^'^^ 
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Protestants^ on the other hand, believe that Christ did not 
really give bread which was His flesh, but that when He 
said He would do so. He was only speaking metaphorically, 
making use of figures to express this simple truth, that as 
bread strengthens the body, so the benefits of His Passion 
should be the strength and support of the soul ; they be- 
lieve that at the last supper He gave to His Apostles not 
His Body and Blood, but something which should signify 
and represent His Body and Blood, or at least should put 
them in mind of it hereafter ; finally, they believe that when 
the holy Eucharist is celebrated now, there is no aettial 
communion of His Body and Blood, but only acofnmemora- 
tion, or caUing to remembrance, of His- death, wherein His 
Body was once broken and •His Blood shed for our sakes. 
.■ . .,..^uch. is .the^rot&Btant doctrine ; and whether it be true 
or false, at least it is clearly not the doctrine expressed by 
the letter of holy Scripture. How, then, do they justify 
this departure from the strict and literal meaning of our 
Saviour's and His Apostle's words ? how do they justify 
the symbolical and figurative interpretation of them which 
they have chosen to adopt ? Chiefly by such arguments 
as these : that the literal interpretation gives the he to our 
senses, involves what is plainly impossible, namely, that 
Christ's body should be in several places at once, and so 
on. I say that Protestants depend chiefly on such ail- 
ments as these, and with these of course I have nothing to 
do here ; for I am trying Protestantism by the rule which it 
^of esses to follow, not by that which it really does follow; 
but they also sometimes quote a passage of holy Scripture 
in their behalf, and this I am bound to notice, though it 
is one which the most learned amongst them have long 
since given up and acknowledged to be useless for their 
purpose. 

It is popularly urged, then, that the literal interpreta- 
tion of the passages which have been quoted is disproved, 
and was indeed expressly condemned, by those words with 
which our Lord concluded the first discourse in which they 
occur, the discourse recorded in the s\^i\i <:^«^\.« ol \Xi<^ 
Gospel according to St. John, in wYi\c\\, aiUic V^rvw^ ^t^- 
'iised to His Apostles that thev 8\io\x\0l e«A. l^Sa ^^^V ^c?^^ 
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drink His blood, and so be completely united to Him and 
live for ever, by and by He says, <<It is the spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh proflteth nothing ; the words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life." Pro- 
testants maintain that in these words our Lord plainly 
declared that He was not speaking literally when He talked 
of eating His flesh, but figuratively. It is not necessary 
that we should enter into an examination of the different 
interpretations by which it has been attempted to elicit 
this sense from the words in question ; it will be more to 
the purpose to shew that the sense itself is manifestly false; 
and this, I think, may easily be done. For consider the 
great opposition which was made by the Jews to every part 
of this discourse. When first our Lord announced that He 
would give them "meat which endureth unto everlasting 
life," they asked for a sign whereby they might believe 
Him, and reminded Him of the manna or bread from heaven 
which Qod had given their forefathers in the wilderness. 
Jesus tells them that He Himself is " the true bread which 
cometh down from heaven, and giveth life unto the world." 
Then they murmured at Him for this ; but again He repeats 
what He had said before, and explains it still more clearly 
by saying, that " the bread which He would give was His 
flesh, which He would give for the life of the world." The 
Jews, not content to receive this deep mystery upon the 
mere word of Christ, then " strove among themselves, say- 
ing, How can this man give us His flesh to eat ?" And once 
more our blessed Lord repeats His former declaration, put- 
ting it in different lights, but always inculcating in the very 
plainest and strongest terms the real presence of His flesh 
and blood in that bread which He was about to give ; never 
for a single instant does He allow His hearers to suppose 
that He was to be understood otherwise than according to 
the literal meaning of what He said. And hence " many 
of His disciples, when they had heard this, said. This is an 
hard saying, who can hear it? Then Jesus knowing in 
Himself that His disciples murmured at \\., %^<^\)L\!^.^'OcsK«^<k 
Doth tbia offend you '! What, and \i n^ ^\vaJ\ ^^^ *Oasi '^^^i^^ 
of Man ascend up where He -waa Yje^oxel \t va ^^^ «^^s^ 
that quickenetb, the flesh proatct\\ TioV\uxi^ \ ^^"^ ^'^^' 
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that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life* 
But there are some of you that believe not. Therefore 
say I unto you. That no man can come unto Me, except 
it were given unto him of My Father." Did these words 
remove the impression which the previous part of the dis- 
course had created? did the people understand them, as 
Protestants do now, as clearing up at once all that was 
** hard" and mysterious in what had gone before ? So far 
from it that the very next words which follow in the sacred 
narrative are these : " From that time many of His disciples 
went backy and walked no more with Him, Then said Jesus' 
unto the twdve. Will ye also go away ? And Simon Peter 
answered Him, Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life. And we believe and are sure that 
thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God." Yon see 
that spite of these words, which Protestants would fain 
assure us "plainly declare that our Lord was to be under- 
stood figuratively, not literally," many of the disciples went 
back and walked no more with Him ; shewing thereby that 
they at least did not understand that the doctrine they had 
heard was made at all more easy by the last few words 
which our Lord had spoken ; and when the twelve are- 
asked whether they too will go away, they answer, not that 
they see no difficulty, nothing high and mysterious and 
surpassing human understanding, in the doctrine which 
their Master has just been teaching them ; but, on the con- 
trary, that they beUeve only because they are sure that He 
is the Son of the living God, who therefore cannot possibly 
be deceived Himself, and cannot possibly deceive others, and 
whose almighty power is perfectly able to make good His 
word, and to fulfil the promise He had made them, eveiv 
though it seem hard and perhaps impossible to the human 
understanding. Certainly nothing can be plainer than that 
the Protestant interpretation of these words never entered 
into the minds of those who heard them, whether of the 
many who went back, or of the few who remained faithful; 
and this perhaps is a sufficient demonstration that the Pro- 
testant interpretation is false, since \i owt \iOTA.\vadTeallY 
j'n tended to remove the stumblingAAocV 'wYias^^^ ^wm^t 
^pressioDs^ being understood literacy, \ia^ ^\tJi^^^'\\v VNi^ 
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way of 80 many of His disciples. He would have chosen 
language that should effect that purpose ; the laugaage 
that He actually did use was as far as possible from having 
ajiy such effect ; we may safely conclude therefore that such 
was not its object, is not its real meaning. 

But how» then, is it to be understood ? what is its true 
connexion with all that has gone before ? This question 
more properly belongs to an instruction on the Catholic 
doctrine of Transubstantiation than to a mere examination 
of one of the errors of Protestantism, which is all that is 
here attempted: nevertheless, for the sake of providing 
something positive as an antidote to the false interpreta- 
tion so current among our countrymen, it will be worth 
while just to state the common Catholic interpretation ; 
and I may as well mention, that it is the one given by an 
ancient Christian Bishop, who lived more than a thousand 
years before the B^formation; so that you see it is no 
novel interpretation invented merely to contradict modem 
heresy, but it is what Christians in former days always' 
supposed to be the meaning of these words, until heretics 
arose and taught otherwise. *' What means ' the flesh 
profiteth nothing ? ' " asks St. Augustin, writing upon this 
very text. " It profits nothing in the way in which they 
understood it ; for they imagined Him to speak of flesh as 
it is torn to pieces in a dead body, or as it is sold in the 
shambles, and not as it is animated by the spirit. Where* 
fore it is said, 'the flesh profiteth nothing,' just in the- 
same way as it is said elsewhere, ' knowledge puffeth up' 
(1 Cor. viii. 1). Does it follow, then, from these words, 
that we must hate knowledge? far from it. What then 
is meant by saying that * knowledge puffeth up V It 
does so when it stands alone, without charity; therefore 
the Apostle immediately adds, * but charity edifieth.' Add 
to knowledge charity, and then knowledge will be useful, 
not by itself, but through charity. So here also, * the flesh 
profiteth nothing,' that is, the flesh alone ; but let l\sfc %t^\s\S- 
be joined to the flesh, as charity to kiio^\5i^^e, «xl^Sx. ^x^^oX^ 
very mnch." 

The aeah separated from tlie spmt ^o\iV^ ^^'^^^^^'^ 
thing; bat Catholics do not believe tVvat *\ti We \^^^. 
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charist Chnst*s flesh is sqparated from His spirit ; on the 
contrary, they expressly teach that in that blessed sacnir 
ment is contained the Body and Blood of Christ, together 
with His Soul and Divinity : and this, as St. Augustin so 
clearly explains, is altogether a different thing. The Jew» 
understood our Lord to say, that they were r^iUy to receive 
His flesh and blood ; but they imagined that it was to be 
after the same gross and carnal manner in which ordinary 
food is taken and consumed. In the first part of this belief 
they were right, and our Lord says nothing whatever te 
contradict it ; and because He sa3rB nothing, many even oi 
those who had been His disciples " go back, and walk no 
more with Him ;" but to correct the other part in which 
they were mistaken, namely, as to the manner of receiving 
it. He speaks of His Ascension,^ in which His Body should be 
taken up whole and entire into heaven ; and He goes on to 
tell them that the Body they should receive in the blessed 
sacrament of which He had spoken was to be, not a carnal, 
but a spiritual. Body ; it was to be His flesh united with 
His spirit, and animated by it. He does not tell them^ 
and none but Protestants have ever imagined that He told 
them, that what they should receive would not be His body 
nor His flesh at all, for that He had only been speaking 
figuratively about the necessity of believing in Him, and 
receiving His doctrine ; and therefore His explanation did 
not satisfy those who would not beheve ; and Christ knew 
and said that it would not satisfy them : " there are some 
of you that beheve not." Had His words taken away the 
mystery, those who had already been His disciples would 
have had no difficulty in believing ; but because they did 
not remove the mystery, but rather added another and a 
still higher mystery, therefore "they went back, and walked 
no more with Him." 
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^oU) tl^e pope became a ittnff< 



IIL The Pbopio: choose a Pboiscxob. 

Between two and three years ago, as you will remember^ 
some wicked men conspired against the present Pope, mur- 
dered his prime minister, and besieged him in hiB palace. 
TTheir object was, if possible, to banish all good men from 
his counsels, or to put them to death ; for they were litde 
scrupulous as to the means they employed to effect their 
purpose. That done, they intended to keep the Pope a pri- 
soner, and use his name as a sanction to sdl their proceed- 
ings. Pius IX., however, escaped out of their hands, and 
thus God defeated their wicked machinations. You remem- 
ber also, I dare say, that the French nation sent an army, 
who drove out the band of conspirators and adventurers 
who had possession of Rome, and restored the Holy Father 
to his dominions. 

Now if you were familiar with the history of the Popes, 
you would not need to be told that this is by no means the 
first event of the kind that has occurred. The successors 
of St. Peter have often thus been cruelly persecuted, and 
as often, by God's Providence, as wonderfully reinstated on 
their temporal throne. We Catholics can see many reasons 
why Divine Wisdom has seen fit to permit these trials. It 
seems to us but natural to expect that he who represents^ 
Jesus Christ on earth should drink most deeply of the 
chalice of His sorrows, and be most nearly conformed to 
His Passion ; and it has a most antichristian look in our 
eyes, when we see Protestants pointing triumphantly on 
such occasions to our Holy Father's cross — ^that cross which 
Jesus calls His best beloved especially to share with Him — 
ns a token of God's displeasure and abandonment. This 
very reproach only places in a Btiongei \v^^ l\3ka leaem- 
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blanee of his Bufferings to those of our Divine Redeemer : 
we remember Him who was counted ** as one struck by God 
and afficted" (Isaiah liii. 4) ; we think we hear once more 
the chief priests tauntingly exclaiming, " If He be the King 
of Israel, let Him now come down from the cross" (Matt, 
xxyii. 42). No, Jesus will never descend from the cross till 
all His afflictions are fulfilled in His suffering members. 
How little do those who have broken communion with the 
body in which He dwells understand of the spirit of that 
Gospel of which they talk so loudly and so confidently ! 

But we can perceive another reason why God should 
frequently have allowed the Popes to be treated with so 
much violence and injustice, and it is this, that men might 
see how necessary it was that the Father of Christendom 
should be placed in a situation which secured his indepen- 
dence of action, and thus be led to admire the wisdom of 
Providence, which has given him a territory of his own, in 
which, being himself supreme governor, he is free from 
all earthly control or interference. For had it been other- 
wise, instead of these occasional persecutions, which edify 
even while thev afflict the Church of God, we should have 
had, humanly speaking, a permanent state of oppression oa 
the one side, and of dependence on the other, such as we 
now see in the case of the Autocrat of Russia and his 
Bishops, and in former days of the Emperors of Constan- 
tinople and the Patriarchs of that city. At besf, CathoHcs 
would never have felt sure that they heard the free and 
unbiassed voice of their spiritual Father. Of course, it is 
conceivable that God might have supematurally restrained 
the rulers of this world from oppressing the head of the 
Christian Church, or by a constant miraculous interposi- 
tion, have obviated the disastrous effects of their tyranny. 
But this would not have been in accordance with the usual 
laws of His government ; God having seen fit in His ge- 
neral Providence to act by ordinary means even for the 
accomplishment of supernatural ends. You know how jea- 
lous earthly governments are of any spiritual power, and 
how desirous always of reducing it to the cotl^c^wjl ^^ "^ 
mere engine in their hands. Their oVi^ec^ Ha ^o tqs^^ ^^ 
eccleakmiicBl power a function of t\ie BtaXft, ^Vv^^^^^l '^^ 
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use for their own nataral ends. It may be that they con- 
sider a certain portion of religions training desirable ; so 
much, in fact, as they think tends to make men useful and 
quiet members of society, and has a decorous and respectable 
look about it ; but this, I repeat, is a ttatural, not a super- 
natural end. But how utterly opposed is such a view to 
the design of our Lord, whose " langdom," as you know, 
from His own blessed lips, " is not of this world." It is 
altogether supernatural in its object, in its aims, in its 
means, in its laws, and in its sanctions. The Church is a 
queen, and cannot serve except in the sense in which her 
Lord served, — a service of love, not a service of bondage ; a 
service by which she wins and trains men's souls for hea- 
ven, not a bondage by which she stoops to become herself 
the slave of their ambition and of their passions. 

What I have said of governments in general is especially 
applicable to all Protestant governments. It is theur voca- 
tion to endeavour to enthral, when their aversion does not 
impel them to persecute, the Church. To Catholic govern- 
ments it is applicable as far as the earthly element enters 
into them. There have indeed been glorious exceptions of 
pious kings devoted to the Church, who lent all their autho- 
rity to uphold, not to oppress her ; but human nature can- 
not be trusted, and power is very corrupting to the heart, 
and therefore Grod willed not that the supreme Pastor of 
His Church should be the subject of any earthly sovereign, 
or owe a doubtful and precarious iu dependence to his for- 
bearance and moderation. Fancy what the condition of 
the whole Church would have been, whenever the monarch 
desired some concession at his hands. Imagine the Pope 
a subject of such a ruler as the Landgrave of Hesse, who 
wished to marry two wives at a time, and to whom the (so- 
called) reformer, Luther, accorded this indulgence ; or of 
our own Henry VIII., who wished to marry as many in 
succession as pleased his royal caprice ; or Joseph II., 
emperor of Germany, who desired to meddle in every de- 
partment of the Church, and new model her discipline and 
ritual and even her doctrine. We know how kings exerted 
^ their power on such occasions to win over or intimidate 
the Jocal bishops, and how they o£t«n avkccee^e^ Va. VSoKa ^V 
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tempts. The servility of the Eastern bishops to the Greek 
emperor famishes an example. But beyond the reach of 
the imperial arm there sat one who failed not to raise the 
Toice of authority, so that the whole body of the faithful 
were never at a loss for clear direction even when many 
of their pastors were weak or base enough to betray their 
trust. True it is that the successors of him on whom the 
Church is built would never have given way in any essen- 
tial point of faith or morals, or have sacrificed any funda- 
mental principle of the Church's constitution ; but how 
little chance would they have had of being able to make 
their voice heard, when it was in the power of the monarch, 
under whose temporal rule they lived, to imprison them 
when opposed to his encroaching designs, or refusing to 
sanction his vices ; to intercept their communication with 
their universal flock, and in many other ways to thwart 
and hinder the free exercise of their spiritual power. No, 
it was necessary that the lever, as it were, of the whole 
Church should rest on secure and independent ground. It 
was necessary for the peace and the well-being of Christen- 
dom, as hitherto it has been constituted. The future is in 
(jod's hands : it is of the past and the present we alone 
speak ; and we may confidently say, that the experience of 
many centuries has given ample proof of the wisdom of 
Grod in having thus provided for the independent action of 
the Vicars of Christ. 

In the conclusion of my last Tract I gave you a short 
account of the cruel treatment which a holy Pope met with 
at the hands of one of the Greek emperors. It may serve 
you as a specimen of what they were continually liable to, 
in a greater or less degree, whenever, for conscience' sake, 
they resisted the emperor's will, and the latter had the 
power of wreaking his vengeance on them. It serves also 
to illustrate a remark I have already made; for had the 
Popes been guided by mere human and natural feelings, 
sense of personal wrong, and the continual apprehension 
of outrage, would have combined with the desire of power 
and independence to induce them to ur^e t\i^ \\s5MSftA \a 
cast off their allegiance to the GreeV.'Skiiv^ctQt- \3w5^.\v.^'8»' 
not 80; on the contrary, itwaalo \\\ew, ^^^^^"«^^^'^'^'^ 
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that the emperors were indebted for the continued fidelity 
of their subjects after their gross neglect and repeated pro- 
vocations. 

We are now, however, coming to the time when these 
Eastern despots were to fill up the measure of their offences, 
and Italy to rise with indignation against their impious rule* 
Leo, an Isaurian peasant, hence known in history as Leo 
the Isaurian, had been chosen to fill the throne of Constan- 
tinople, to which high elevation his courage and military 
distinction formed his only title. Grossly ignorant, he was 
moreover addicted to Jewish and Mahometan superstitions. 
The followers of the impostor Mahomet, an impious sect, 
which had arisen in the previona century, and had con- 
quered a large part of Asia, denied the divimty of Jesus 
Christ and the Three Eternal Persons of the Sacred Trinity. 
They said that there was but one Person in (xod, and that 
God had never taken human nature. They abhorred, there- 
fore, the images of the Redeemer, of His holy Mother, and 
of the Saints ; and it is needless to tell you that the Jews, 
who struck our Lord's divine countenance, who buffeted, 
who spit upon Him, and who nailed Him to the cross, 
hated all representations of His sacred humanity, and re- 
viled Christians for honouring them. It is said that while 
Leo was still practising an obscure trade in his youth, some 
Jewish fortune-tellers promised him the empire, if he would 
abolish the worship of images. It is very possible. The 
Devil offered our Lord all the kingdoms of the world, if He 
would fall down and adore him. Be this as it may, after 
Leo came to the throne he retained his leaning to the 
wicked tenets of the enemies of Christianity, and was en- 
couraged in it by the Mahometan and Jewish impostors 
whom he gathered round him, and particularly by a Syrian 
Christian, called Bezer, who, while prisoner among the Ma- 
hometans, had given up his faith, but whom the Emperor 
valued on account of his great bodily strength, and the con- 
formity of the apostate's dispositions to his own. 

Leo at last took the opportunity of a volcanic eruption 

occurring in the Grecian Archipelago, to declare that God 

was thus manifestmg His displeasure against the venera- 

ti'on of Images, and to forbid their \ioiiO\n. ^YVv^t^ dofe* not 
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seem to be much obvious connexioii between the two facts ; 
bat Leo was a despotic sovereign, and might talk nonsense 
"With impunity. Soon after he proceeded to destroy the ob* 
jects of his impious hatred, and gave orders that the sanc- 
tuaries should be stripped of their gold and silver orna- 
ments, and of every thing that gave splendour to God's 
service ; all which, of course, were to find their way into 
the imperial coffers. Indeed there can be but little doubt 
that avarice was Leo's chief motive for his pretended zeal ; 
and it is remarkable how like he was in this to the Protes- 
tant (so-called) reformers, who, while professing to be zea- 
lous for the simplicity of God's service, seemed to think 
the spoils of His temples were most appropriately employed 
when taken to enrich themselves and adorn their own 
houses. I cannot stop here to treat of the CathoUc doc- 
trine of the veneration of holy images, which would lead 
me away from our subject ; but I wished just to draw your 
attention to the character and motives of these first pre- 
tended reformers of Christian worship. Can you suppose 
that God makes use of such instruments to do His work 
and vindicate His honour ? 

Over the entrance of the imperial palace was a large 
golden Crucifix, placed there by Constantine the Great, in 
memory of the Cross which had appeared to him in the 
heavens. More than four hundred years had now elapsed, 
and this image of our Lord was held in the highest venera- 
tion by all Constantinople. When, therefore, a servant of 
the Emperor proceeded to plant a ladder that he might as- 
cend to demolish the image, some women who were on the 
spot besought him with tears and entreaties to forbear. 
Deaf to their prayers, he ascended, and with profane hand 
-dealt several blows with a hatchet on the blessed counte- 
nance of the Redeemer. Seized with indignation, the wo- 
men drew the ladder ^m under him, hurled him to the 
ground, and put him to death. 

The fury of the Emperor now knew no bounds, and a 
cruel persecution was begun against the Church. Besides 
ordering the execution of the women, he punished with death 
or mutilation whoever refused to o^aerj vaa ^^t^. ^wsssass^- 
ing the destruction of the imager, kxstfsuife^s^ ^^«t ^scsi^ 
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ties may be mentioned the following. There was a peraoa 
of high merit, who, with twelve others, gave instmction, 
both religious and secular, free of all charge, and had under 
his care a magnificent library, founded by Constantine. 
Leo's predecessors had valued this institution much, and 
had treated it with high honour ; but Leo hated both piety 
and learning, and was besides determined to make every 
thing bow to his will. Upon the refusal, therefore, of the 
librarian to adopt his heresy, he shut him up along with 
his twelve assistants in the library, and setting fire to the 
building, consumed both it and them together. I am not 
giving you the history of the Eastern empire, or I mi^t 
tell you how his subjects revolted against him, and what 
further cruelties and sacrileges he committed ; but we must 
return to Italy. 

There were Christians from the West present when the 
outrages I have related were perpetrated against the holy 
images ; and when they brought back word of all that had 
been done, horror and consternation filled the hearts of 
men. Orders also arrived from the emperor peremptorily 
enjoining the execution of the edict, with threats against 
the Pope should he offer any opposition. The exarch of 
Bavenna having proceeded to enforce it, the Italians rose 
in indignation to resist the sacrilege, cast down the images 
of the emperor, and trampled them under foot. Through- 
out the exarchate of Bavenna and the duchy of Rome, the 
population with one accord cast off all obedience to the 
emperor, expelled his governors, elected their own magis- 
trates, and threw themselves on the protection of the Pope;* 
nay, they resolved to dethrone Leo, choose another emperoi^ 
and carry him to Constantinople to be crowned. 

Now what was the Pope's conduct in this emergency ? 
First of all I must tell you what was his conduct as Head 
of the Church. It was the holy Pope Gregory II. who at 
that time occupied St. Peter's chair. He immediately con- 
demned the decree of the Emperor, and wrote him a letter 
of severe expostulation. He addressed letters also to aU 

• The provinces which threw off obedience to the Emperor were, 
fAe Duchy of Borne, Campania, Kaveniia, and the Pentapolis, — the 
^u/Ir of what now constitutes the Papal Statea. 
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paints, exhorting the people both to reject the heresy and to 
resist the ungodly edict. You may be willing to allow that 
he was right, as the Head of the Church, in exhorting his 
jflock to reject false doctrine ; but you may, at the same 
time, question perhaps the propriety of the injunction he- 
gave the people to resist the civil power. Did not the first 
Christians, you may ask, suffer all things patiently at the 
hands of their persecutors; and had not many Popes treated 
heretical emperors with the honour due to them as tem- 
poral rulers, even while condemning the errors they up- 
held ? True ; but you must remember, first of all, that at 
no time whatsoever have Christians thought it their duty 
to acquiesce in ungodly and sacrilegious deeds, though under 
certain circumstances they have submitted to any amount 
of personal suffering. The pagan persecution was mainly 
directed against the persons of the Christians, whom they 
accused of atheism for refusing to honour their false gods. 
The persecution did not, as it were, directly assail God 
Himself. However, I have only to remind you how the- 
early Christians faced death, and tortures worse than death, 
when required by their persecutors to trample on the Cross, 
for you to see that such a principle as that of submitting to 
authority when enjoining impious deeds, is, and ever was, 
most detestable in the eyes of all true followers of Christ. 
And do you suppose that those early Christians who suffered 
death rather than insult the image of their Lord, would not 
also have rescued that image by force, had it been possible^ 
from the hands of the pagan magistrates ? Would it not 
have been their duty to do so ? Again, under the persecut- 
ing heretical emperors, I grant that various Christian truths 
were assailed and blasphemous errors advanced on pretence 
of honouring Christ and the faith He had taught ; but still 
the persecution discharged its fury upon men, and not upon 
holy things. Such persecution might, therefore, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be endured without compromising God's 
honour. The Popes no doubt had hitherto had wise and 
good reasons for encouraging the Italians to maintain their 
allegiance to their Greek rulers, notwithstanding thfik i^^- 
quent heresies ; but you may be aute t\i«.t, '^XisXK^^t •Oaw^^ 
reasons were, the principle of passive %\si\im\«»s3ivv \.^ ^^^ 
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civil authority^ when armed against Grod and Hia holy fisdth, 
never formed the ground of them. 

The persecution which Leo raised differed, however, 
from former persecutions, in that it was an open, direct, 
and ungodly attack on Christ Himself. It struck imme- 
diately at I&m whom all, persecutors as well as persecuted, 
adored as their God ; it fell not alone upon the defenders 
of holy images, but upon the images themselves, and con- 
sequently upon Him whom they represented. Active resist- 
ance, therefore, became not merely allowable, but a sacred 
duty. That man's faith and charity and zeal for (rod must 
be most weak indeed who could stand by and see the image 
of his Redeemer vilely treated, broken in pieces, and tram- 
pled under foot, without raising a hand in His defence. Is 
that the sort of patience we can admire ? Would it be 
patience at all, and not rather a detestable coldness and 
insensibility of heart ? If we see a man bearing quietly 
every injury committed against his own person and inte- 
rests, we call him meek and enduring ; but if we see him 
stand coolly by while his father is outraged and insulted, do 
we then give him credit for his patience ? Rather do we not 
abhor him for his lack of filial love and reverence ? Itia 
therefore just and holy, and the Church has ever so deemed 
it, to resist ungodly and impious deeds ; while it is, at the 
same time, a merit to bear patiently mere personal sufferings. 
But you will perhaps say, that, even granting all this, 
you must suspect the Pope's motives. It was so mani- 
festly his own interest to free himself from the galling 
tyranny of the emperors, and to take advantage of what 
had occurred to set up an independent sovereignty of his 
own. Mark, then, what was the line he pursued as tem- 
poral governor. As far as the supreme interests of Christ 
were concerned, who is the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, he resisted, and enjoined resistance ; but so far irom 
taking advantage of the state of things to break asunder 
the last tie between Italy and the Eastern Empire, he ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to restrain the indignation of 
the people ; persuading them to abstain £rom all aggressive 
acts agaiuBt the Emperor, and to limit themselves to resist^ 
ance, and that only so long as Tie cotl^mwi^^ \ft ^«<^ war 



agaiiift Qoi ; hoping still and waiting for his conTersion^ 
and ready, dionld tibis happy eyent take place, to be the 
mediator of peace between hun and his subjects. Howevery 
it was not God's will that it should be so. He had decreed 
to maintain the Pope in the possession of that sovereignty 
with which the free will of his people had invested him, and 
all events were ordered to that end. It was Divine Provi- 
dence, and not the Pope's ambition, that raised him to his 
temporal throne. 

The infatuated Emperor now conspired against the 
Pope's life. We hear of no less than six attempts at assas- 
sination on his part ; but they were defeated by the fidehty 
of the Romans, who bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
sacrifice their lives, if necessary, in defence of their holy 
Father. One of the assassins suborned by the Emperor 
owed his safety to the mercy of the Pope, who prevailed 
upon the Romans to spare his life, when he was about to 
become a sacrifice to their fury. Meanwhile the Pope had 
recourse to those weapons on which he placed the most re- 
liance. He redoubled his prayers and fasts ; he gave abun- 
dant alms, and, accompanied by his clergy, besought the 
assistance of Heaven by solemn processions and litanies ; he 
exhorted his people to be zealous for the faith and perse- 
vering in good works, and while determined in all good 
conscience to obey Gk)d rather than man, nevertheless to 
preserve their afiection and fidelity to the empire. By and 
by the Emperor bribed the Lombards, who had at first gene- 
rously sided with the Pope, to go and attack Rome. They 
were a faithless nation, and their forbearance could never 
be reckoned upon for long. The Pope had done his best, 
in the capacity of temporal ruler, to place the city in a state 
of defence ; but his trust was in God, and in spiritual rather 
than in temporal aid. His paternal heart longed to put a 
stop to the misery and desolation of the country. Once 
more, then, we see the good shepherd, as we have so often 
seen him before, go forth to rescue his sheep from the wolf. 
Followed by his clergy, he sought the camp of the Lombard 
king, and presented himself as a suppliant before him. 
Christ had promised to be wit\i Hae ^«ri«xi\&^ «sA Xa ^g?*^ 
ihem ''a month and wisdom" (Luk^ xsi. \^^ -nr^^^^-^^ 
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should be able to resist ; and we see here an instance of the- 
fulfilment of His word. Scarcely had St. Gregory ceased 
speaking, when King Luitprand, who seemed suddenly to 
be transformed from a Uon into a lamb, prostrated himself 
before him, and promised at once to leave the Roman ter- 
ritories, and inflict no further injury. Then proceeding 
forthwith to St. Peter's church, at th&t time outside the 
walls of Rome, he laid aside his mantle, his diadem, his 
military belt, his gilded sword, his silver cross, and aU his 
royal ornaments, and kneeling before the holy body of 
St. Peter, oflered them to Gk)d and to the prince of the 
Apostles ; and then arose, and went his way into his own 
country. Can you help seeing something supernatural in 
such events as these? Was not the hand of God made 
visible, as it were, to protect the ruler of His Church, and 
to be with him in all he undertook ? It would be but a 
repetition of the same story to tell you how often the im- 
mediate successors of St. Gregory II. devoted themselves 
in like manner, even at the risk of their lives, for the good 
of their people; several times prevailing upon the Lombards, 
fierce and rapacious as they were, to restore their unjust 
conquests ; and we must remember they restored them, not 
as possessions of the empire, but for the sake of St. Peter, 
and at the prayer of his successor. What wonder that the 
Pope received in return the blessings of a grateful people, 
and that cities and countries should be desirous of placing 
themselves under the protection of such a ruler? The 
world has never seen a like example of fatherly govern- 
ment ; never has it beheld a ride which could b^ so truly 
characterised as a rule of justice and mercy ; and yet this 
is the power in which Protestantism has pretended to see 
the dominion of Antichrist, the great enemy of God and of 
His Christ, who, the Apostles foretold, should persecute the 
Church of God in the last days. 

Leo was succeeded by a son more wicked than himself^ 
Nothing, therefore, was to be hoped for from the East. 
The Emperor Constantine Copronymus was busied in wag- 
ing war against holy images ; eflacing the remaining pictures 
ofChnst and His Saints from the walls of the churches, and' 
cauaiDg dogs and horses to be painted in \\iea ^\Ae^ \\s^xroL- 



sng and desecrating the relics of holj martyrs ; cnttiDg off 
the noses and ears, tearing out the tongues, and putting 
out the eyes of such as would not consent to his impiety ; 
inhumanly scourging others, or haying them cast into the 
sea, or put to death in other cruel ways. Constantinople 
was full of hlood and lamentations, while this crowned 
monster knew no amusement more exciting than that of 
witnessing the tortures of his victims, or listening to the ac- 
count of Uie harharities, the execution of which he had com- 
manded, and bursting into savage fits of laughter at the 
recital. His timid and worldly Bishops, corrupted or terri- 
fied by the tyrant, dared not raise a voice in defence of the 
fdth, or basely renounced it to flatter their imperial master. 
But the Church counted glorious martyrs by thousands 
•among her religious orders ; and the Bishops of every other 
part of Christendom, with their spiritual father the Pope 
at their head, denounced his heresy, and bore united testi- 
mony to the Church's unvarying creed. The Popes, how- 
ever, still continued to give the emperors honour, as nominal 
4B0vereigns of Italy, dating all their decrees from the years 
of their reigns. An exarch still resided at Ravenna; but his 
■authority was a mere shadow. Italy dropped from the hands 
of the emperors ; it was not torn from them by the Popes. 
They forfeited their right to reign on every possible ground. 
first, as being incapable of defending their subjects ; se- 
condly, as arming themselves against them by urging their 
ferocious neighbours to attack them ; and thirdly, as out- 
rag^g their rehgion, and attacking Qod. Himself. The 
Most High, whom they blasphemed, had weighed them in 
the balance, and found them wanting ; and the kingdom 
was taken from them. 

On the other side the Alps was a valiant nation, zealous 
for the faith, and devotedly attached to the see of St. Peter. 
They originally came from Germany, and bad conquered 
Graul; they were called Franks; and their descendants, 
mingled with those of the ancient Gauls, form the present 
French nation. Pepin, an heroic and pious king, ruled 
over them at this time; and Pope Stephen 11. be^a tA 
turn his eyes towards the Frankifik \aTv% ^ «^ ^^1^\A«t ^V 
holy Cbarcb in her need. The ctxiA ^%\.o\^V^»,>K5»%^^ 
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the Lombards, had taken Rayenna, and now threatened to 
follow up his conquest by that of the duchy of Rome. He 
consented, however, upon receiving an embassy from the 
Pope, to sign a treaty of peace for forty years, but perfidi- 
ously broke it a few months afterwards, threatening the 
Romans with universal slaughter unless they submitted. 
The Pope made now one last attempt to move the heart of 
the Greek emperor, and wrote to him, entreating him to 
rescue Italy firom ruin. Meantime, like his holy predeces- 
sors, he sought the assistance of Heaven by pubUc devotions 
and penitential acts. Barefooted, with his head sprinkled 
with ashes, and bearing on his shoulders an image of our 
Lord, he walked in procession, followed by his people. To 
the cross was fastened the treaty of peace, which Astolphus 
had so faithlessly broken. While thus committing Ms 
cause to God, he sent presents to the barbarian king ; but 
seeing that neither gifts nor entreaties could restrain him, 
and that no help came from the emperor, he commended 
his flock to God and to St. Peter, and took the road to 
Pavia, the capital of Lombardy. Many followed him to 
some distance, weeping and imploring him to return, know- 
ing the danger to which he was exposing himself; but cha- 
rity fears nothing, and the holy Pontiff pursued his way. 
As he drew nigh to Pavia, Astolphus sent and bade him 
not dare to come and speak to him of restoring Ravenna 
«nd the other cities of the exarchate ; but the Pope replied, 
that no fear should deter him from his purpose. Accord- 
ingly, he proceeded to Pavia, and presented large gifts te 
the haughty monarch, beseeching him to restore the cities 
he had so unjustly conquered. But Astolphus remained un- 
moved by the prayers of the holy Pope; yet he ventured not 
to injure him, or openly to oppose his departure, though the 
Pope made no secret of his intention of passing over into 
France. When he was gone, however, the Lombard king 
sent troops to intercept his journey. It was the dead of win- 
ter when the venerable Pontiff crossed the Alps. In spite 
of snow and storms, and the treacherous Lombards, who 
hung upon his steps, he safely effected the passage of the 
mouDtaina, and giring thanks to Gk)d proceeded on his way. 
■SjDg Pepin sent an honourable eacoit \» ^VXftw^\MSi» 



and along with them his little son^ twelve yean of age^ after- 
wards the renowned Charlemagne ; and he himself followed 
to the appointed place of internew. And now we shall see 
how a traly Christian king in those days met the father of 
the Christian Church. Remember, here in the eye of the 
world was, on one side, a great and powerful monarch, and, 
on the other, an aged Bishop, who came to implore his 
help. Bat how did Pepin behave? He went forward a 
leagne from the town where he had appointed to meet him, 
and alighting from his horse, prostrated himself before him, 
with the queen and his children, and the great nobles of 
his court. Then rising, he accompanied the Pope on foot, 
holding the bridle of his horse. Pepin thought himself 
honoured, not degraded, by thus paying homa^ to Christ's 
xepreaentative on earth. And so the whole tram proceeded, 
as I have described, and entered the city of Pontyon, siug- 
ing hymns to Grod. Pepin, as you wUl expect, zealously 
took up the Pope*s cause, and made a solemn promise, in 
the name of himself and of his children, to restore to the 
Pope the cities and territories which the Lombards had 
seized. The Pope, however, would not permit him to take 
up arms until repeated embassies had been sent to Astol- 
l^ns, conjuring him by every Christian motive to make res- 
titation. All remonstrances were fruitless ; Astolphus re- 
phed only by menaces. Then Pepin crossed the Alps, and 
besieged Pavia ; but the Pope again besought him to spare 
Christian blood, and so a treaty was signed, by which As- 
tolphus and all his lords bound themselves by oath to re- 
store Ravenna and the other cities. Pepin, on the faith of 
this promise, went back with his army into France, and the 
Pope returned to Rome ; but when the danger was passed, 
the perfidious Astolphus broke his word, refused to restore 
the dties, and carried fire and sword into the Roman ter- 
ritory, laying waste the whole country, and committing 
fearfid sacrileges and outrages, such as pagans have scarcely 
equalled. He then laid siege to Rome ; but Pepin, at the 
earnest request of the Pope, and mindful of his sacred pro- 
mise, hastened back into Italy, and Astolphus was &Q<»aL 
reduced to become himself a suppliant. 

And now we behold, to our s\irpme> OaaOx^^'^^'^'^^^ 



come forward again on the scene. His ambassadors i^pear 
in the presence of the victorious Franks while encamped 
before ravia, and presenting magnificent presents from their 
master^ entreat him to restore the cities of the exarchate to 
the empire, or at least not to give them to the Pope. Then 
Pepin made that never-to-be-forgotten answer, sufficient in 
itself to render his name illustrious : '* That it was for no 
earthly consideration that he had exposed his life so often 
in battle, but solely for the love of the blessed Peter and 
for the remission of his sins; and that not for all this 
world's riches would he take back that of which he had 
made an offering to the prince of the Apostles." And so 
lie nobly fulfilled his promise, and executed a deed, by 
which he made a perpetual donation to St. Peter — to the 
Eoman Church, and to the Popes for ever — of Bavenna 
and the other cities, including the whole of the exarchate, 
and the deed was laid on the tomb of the Apostle. Some 
call this a donation, some a restitution. It was both. It 
was a restitution, because those cities had previously placed 
themselves under the protection of the Popes, who had so 
often obtained their liberation from the Lombards ; and it 
was a donation, because by the right of war. Pepin might 
have retained for himself what had been purchased by the 
blood and treasure of his nation. Yet, though an ambitious 
king, he never contemplated such an act ; and hence you 
may conclude how deeply this reverence for the successor 
of St. Peter was engraven on the hearts of Christians in those 
days. Of the Greek Emperor I need say nothing; you will 
•rather wonder that he was not ashamed of putting in a plea 
for himself, after all you have heard of his conduct 

We thus see the temporal power of the Popes — a power 
they had increased from the days of Gregory the Great in 
fact, and since Gregory 11. in name also — fully recognised. 
We see that it was the force of circumstances, or rather the 
hand of God, and not their own ambition, which bore them 
up and placed them on the throne they occupy. They reign 
by a juster title than any existing dynasty can boast, the 
unanimous and free choice of a gratefiil people, guaranteed 
aho to them and sanctioned by the united voice of Catholic 
Cjbrjstendoin. 
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HiTHKKTO yrt hire qwken oslr of dtose sacrsments ▼bidi 
Protestantism has at kast professed to retain ; thoogji, hy 
emptying than of those hirii and predoos gifts 'vhich th« 
Vfard of God and the Chmh aisi^ to them» it has made 
them to ^ppenr nnmeaning and almost useless ordinances. 
It remains for ns yet to say something ahont ''those other 
^^e, commonly called Saoaments," vhich the Brformeis so 
nnceremoniondy rejected. 

The acooont of these ordinances which is given hy the 
Protestant Establidiment of this country is this, that « they 
have grown partly of the cormpt following of die Aposdes, 
pardy are states of life allowed in the Scriptures ; but yet 
have not like nature of sacraments with Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper, for that they have not any yisible sign or 
ceremony ordained of God." I suppose that die latter 
branch of diis division, ''pardy are states of Ufe allowed in 
the Scriptures," is meant to refer to Matrimony ; and diat 
die rest. Confirmation, Penance, Holy Orders, and Extreme 
Unction, are what "have grown of the corrupt following 
of the Aposdes." We will first say a few words, therefore, 
about Matrimony, and then go on to speak of the odier 
four. 

Now, although Protestants will not allow that Matri* 
mony has been raised by Jesus Christ from a mere civil 
contract to die dignity of a Christian sacrament, yet they 
themselves believe that some important change was made 
by Him in its character and obligations ; that He raised it 
above what it had been before : but a portion at least of 
their belief on tiiis subject is not warranted by any express 
declaration of Holy Scripture. Protestants a<5 tl^I Vm^^ss^^ 
that marriage is precisely the same t\im^ no'ii ^'dX'^ ^^^a^ 
before the coming of Christ. Fot wndec Vlfci^^K^ ^\.'^^'««» 
the JewB were allowed to have more m^e% V5mccl csf» ^*^ 
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same time ; and, moreover, the husband and wife were in 
several cases allowed to separate from one another, and to 
marry other persons. Now, in both these respects, no per- 
sons professing themselves to be Christians consider that 
the Christian of the present day has the same license that 
the Jew had then. And why not, except because they be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ has, in some way or other, changed 
the character and obligations of this contract between -ft 
man and his wife ? But how and when did He changfi it! 
Upon the second of these points, Protestants, who pro&ss to 
go by the Bible and the Bible only, can refer to BSa worda 
recorded by St. Matdiew (xix. 5) and by St. Mark (x. 7)> 
where, after having repeated that saying of Adam when th& 
first woman was made, *' Therefore shall a man leave hi& 
father and his mother, and shall deave unto his wife, and 
they shall be one flesh" (Gen. ii. 24), He immediately 
adds,. "Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. 
What, therefore, Grod hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder." And then, in answer to a question proposed by 
some of His hearers about the law of Moses upon this sub- 
ject of divorce. He goes on distinctly to abrogate that law, 
and to lay down a much higher and stricter law. I say 
nothing at present as to whether Protestants understand 
this law ari^t, and whether they practise it or not ; at any, 
late, they aUow that a new law was instituted, exalting ia 
this particular the character of Matrimony, by making it 
an indissoluble contract; that is, a contract which^ when 
onee made, could never be broken except by the death of 
^ne or other of the parties ; and so far, at least, they can 
allege the authority of the written Word of God for yfh&t 
they say. They can prove from the very letter of Holy. 
Wnt, that whereas before the coming of Christ maniage 
:«Fas a contract which could be dissolved for various cauaest 
now it could no longer be dissolved. But as to the other 
•diange in its obligations — ^that a man cannot enter into this 
contract with more than one woman at a time — ^where is 
iha scriptural authority for this most important Law? This 
was not the practice of the patmaichfr; it was not ordained 
ty the law of Moses. By what an1i]hoi\t;f , VSc^tu ^^ "S^toJusa.- 
.tauta iaaist upon it? Where i» tiie XkiX oS^cA^Asa^ VSoai;. 
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enjoiiiB it? Sometimes, indeed, they quote the words of 
-St. Paul to Timothy, in which it is stated that ** a hishop 
-shotdd be the husband of one wife ;" and the same is re- 
peated also concerning a deacon (1 Tim. iii. 2, 12).* But 
this does not prove that the same obligation is binding also 
upon the hdty: on the contrary, Protestants have been 
foand before now who have drawn from these same pas- 
BBges the very opposite conclusion — namely, that bigamy lA 
not rinfnl in an ordinary Christian, because it is expressly 
ibrfaidden only in the clergy. It is only natural, they have 
■Baid, that something more should be required of the clergy 
than of the people : St Paul requires of the clergy that 
tbey should have but one wife ; it is clear, therefore, that 
it is allowable to the people to have more than one. This 
was their argument ; neither is it possible, by any text of 
Scripture, to refute them. "Whatever Protestants may say, 
therefore, they do, in point of fact, believe that Christ has 
altered the laws of Matrimony in a very important particular 
not mentioned in Holy Writ. 

All this, however, you will say, does not prove that the 
Catholic Church is right in calling Matrimony a Christian 
sacrament. Of course it does not ; but this is ;not my pur- 
pose. I have said again and again, and I cannot repeat 
It too often, that I have not undertaken in these pages to 
prove the truth of the Catholic doctrine upon this or any 
other subject. I am only questioning Protestantism, and 
try ing certain portions of it by its own standard, the written 
Word of God ; and I say that, upon this subject of Matri- 
mony, Protestants beheve a most important tnith which 
that standard does not warrant them in believing. They 
agree with Catholics in looking upon marriage as something 
h^her and more noble now than it was under the Jewish 
law, inasmuch as it is now indissoluble, and then it was not ; 
now it can be contracted with but one person only, then it 
could be contracted with several : but for this last assertion 
they cannot give any authority from the Bible, and they 

* The meaning of these senteiices ia, iio\. ^X^aX eNerj \s^^q.^ ^s^A. 
deacon must have a wife (for St. Paulhlmae^i\^a^LIva\^^^^5^i^S:cvv^.^ 
one should he admitted to holy ordeta, »l\v« ».* ViS:^^^-* ^'tv«^'» ^ 
beacon, who had been married moie than otvcc. 
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will not allow the authority of any thing else. Of course 
we Catholics believe it on the authority of the Church, 
which is " the pillar and ground of the truth/' and which 
has always so believed and so taught ; but then we believe 
also, on the same authority, that Matrimony is no longer a 
mere civil contract, but that it has been raised by Christ 
to be a sacred mystery, signifying the inseparable union 
between Himself and His Church (Eph. v. 31), and that 
4here are annexed to it, by His appointment, certain special 
.graces, to enable those who undertake it, worthily to fulfil 
its duties ; in other words, we believe that it is a Christian 
sacrament. 

We believe also that there are four other sacraments 
instituted by Christ, which Protestants reject, and concem- 

"ing which they tell us that they " have grown out of a 
<5orrupt following of the Apostles." What do they mean 
hy " a^corrupt following of the Apostles V I suppose they 
will allow that the Aposdes themselves followed Christ; did 
what He bade them ; used those ordinances and taught 
those doctrines which He had commanded them; and I 
suppose they will allow also that we shall not do wrong if 
we follow the Apostles : indeed St. Paul expressly exhorts 
his Corinthian converts, "Be ye followers of me, even as I 

%also am of Christ" (1 Cor. xi. 1). If, then, in these four 
sacraments we have followed the Apostles, and ''kept the 

^ordinances as they delivered them to us," wherein have we 

^done wrong? what does the "corruption" consist in? Or 
rather (to put the question in its proper form), if in these 
four sacraments Protestants have ceased to follow the Apos- 
tles and to keep the ordinances which they delivered, have 
they not thereby ceased to follow Christ? have they not 
been guilty of wilful disobedience to His commands ? We 
have to inquire, therefore, how far Protestants can be said 
to go by the Bible, when they reject the Sacraments of Con- 
firmation, Penance, Holy Orders, and Extreme Unction. 

And first, of Confirmation. We read in the Acts of the 
Apostles (viii. 5-17) that Philip, one of the seven deacons, 

'^went down to the city of Samaria and preached Christ 

UQto them ; and that the people witla. one «iecoT^ ^>i^\v^^ 

'^^ those thinga which Philip spake, aiid"\ie\LeNe^\SL\x^«xA 
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were baptised, both men and women. Then, when the 
Apostles which were at Jerasalem heard that Samaria had 
received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and 
John." And why were these Apostles sent ? what were 
they to do that Philip could not do ? The sacred historian 
goes on to tell us that, when they were come down, '* they 
prayed for them that they might receive the Holy Ghost ; 
for as yet He was fallen upon none of them, only they were 
baptised in the name of the Lord Jesus. Then laid they 
their hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost." 
You see, then, that the Apostles were sent down to confer 
upon the newly-baptised converts the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
and that this was done by prayer and the laying on of hands. 
We are expressly told too that '' Simon saw that, by the 
imposition of the hands of the Apostles, the Holy Ghost was 
given." Here surely is an outward and visible sign — " the 
imposition," or kying on, '^ of the hands of the Appstles ;" 
there is also an inward and spiritual grace — even the gift 
of the Holy Ghost : and this outward sign and inward grace 
are most mtimately connected together ; the inward grace 
is given by means of the outward sign. 

What do Protestants understand by this ? why do they 
not keep this ordinance as the Apostles deUvered it? will 
they say that it was only an extraordinary ordinance, neces- 
sary in those days, but not designed to be continued till the 
end of the world ? Where is the scriptural authority for 
such a statement ? These people of Samaria had been bap- 
tised ; they also believed ; what more was wanting ? Ac- 
•cording to the Protestant creed, one cannot see &at any 
thing was wanting ; but the Cathohc understands that they 
had not yet received that particular strength and those 
special graces, those gifts of the Holy Ghost, which Christ 
ordained shoidd be given in the Sacrament of Confirmation, 
which sacrament could only be conferred by the higher 
order of the clergy. Philip the deacon could baptise, but 
he could not confirm ; for this sacrament it was necessary 
that the Apostles Peter and John should come dowa ^xs^ 
Jerusalem. 

Some Protestants, however, — t\ic»fe ^\io ^J^'^ x^n^^ 
epiBcopacy^—bave retained the xile oiCo\itoio»Jaa^>'^^'^^ 
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thev refose it the name of a sacrameiit; and thej give ai 
tli^r reason for this refbaal, that it has ** no Tinble sign or 
ceremony ordained of Ood." Bat first, I wonld b^ sndli 
persons to consider well what they read in their own Biblesi 
namely, that the " laying on of hands" is one of " the prin-* 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ." It is distinctly mentioned 
by St. Paul under this title (Heb. vi. 2), together ''with 
the doctrine of baptisms, of resurrection of the dead, and 
of eternal judgment" If these doctrines, then, were doc- 
trines taught by Jesus Christ, — and no one, I presume, 
will deny but that it can be proved by Holy Writ that He 
did teach both ''the doctrine of baptisms, of resurrection c^ 
the dead, and of eternal ludgment," — how can it be pre- 
tended that He did not also teach the doctrine of " laying 
on of hands 7" I grant it is nowhere recorded in the Gk>B- 
pels ; but we are told in the Gospels that when Jesus spake 
unto His Apostles before He was taken up from them int^ 
heaven. He bade them go and teach all nations, '' teaching 
them to observe all tlmigs whatsoever I have commandel 
you ;" and then we find in the Acts of the Apostles and in 
their epistles, first, two of the Apostles administering this 
sacrament, and then a third, who ''neither received the 
Gospel of man, neither was taught it, but by the revelatioB 
of Jesus Christ" (Gal. i. 12), ezpresdy declaring that it is 
one of " the principles of the doctrine of Christ." What 
more can possibly be required to shew that it was indeed 
ordained by Christ Himself, even as the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism was? 

But secondly, I would observe also, what surely no one 
will deny when once he has seriously reflected upon the 
matter, namely, that whatever the Apostles might do, what- 
ever outward ceremonies they might enjoin for convenience' 
sake or for any other motive, they could not possibly annex 
grace to those acts or ceremonies : this could only be done 
by Jesus Christ Himself, by whom " grace and truth came" 
(St. John i. 1 7)» and who could of course distribute the 
^fts of grace when and as He willed. Whenever, there- 
ybre, it is clear from Holy Scripture that any inward grace 
^ccompames any oatward sign, tlna can OTk\^ \ife "Vrj ^'t 
P^^^ appointment of Christ; and we we -wastwD^^^i 
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•conclading at once concerning that ordinance in which 
«ee these two parts thus intimately united, — an inward 
grace conveyed by means of an outward and i^isible sign,— 
that it was ordained by Christ Himself. 

It is plain, then, that Protestantism, when weighed in 
the balance which alone it professes to use, the balance of 
Holy Scriptare, is found manifestly wanting on this subject 
of the Sacrament of Confirmation. If we are to go by the 
testimony of Holy Writ, Confirmation is a sacrament pre> 
tisely in the same way as Baptism and the Holy Eucharist 
are sacraments. 

Next, let us pass on to the consideration of another ordi- 
nance recognised as a sacrament by the Catholic Church, 
but the very name of which has been almost lost among 
Protestants, or known only to be vilified and condemned, 
the Sacrament of Penance. As I am not now explaining 
the Catholic doctrine, I need not enter at length into a dis- 
Gussion of all the parts of this sacrament; I will speak only 
of that part which was most strongly protested against by 
the Reformers, and is still most lou^y denounced by their 
disciples, namely, the absolution given by the priest. Of 
course, they object also to the practice of Confession, that 
men should go and reveal their most secret faults, their sins 
of thought and word and deed, to a mere man like them- 
selves; but since the words of St. James (v. 16) are ex- 
press upon this point, ''Confess your faults one to ano- 
ther, and pray one for another, that you may be healed,'*' 
they dare not object to this practice in itself, but only ii> 
the end or purpose for which Catholics use it. They wiU 
allow that confession may be salutary as an act of volun- 
tary humiliation, or useful as giving our neighbour a more- 
intimate knowledge of our real character, and so making 
his prayers and other charitable efforts in our behalf moi^ 
efficacious ; but what they will not allow, what they can- 
not bear even to hear spoken of, is that men should con- 
fess their sins to a priest in order to be absolved from 
them. The doctrine that one man can absolve «xi<!Ak^ss(. 
firom his sins, so as to clear tlie smik^ ttoHi ^Sl ^gs^xs^ 
the Bight of God, is denounced by PtoVfeiXas^XA^w^^*^^^ 
mcb 89 one hardly dare repeat, c»n»\d«TOi^^^^^^^'^' 
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jspoken against an ordinance of Christ's own appointment. 
When our blessed Lord said to the man sick of the palsy, 
''Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee," certain 
of the scribes said within themselves, " This man blasphe- 
meth" (St. Matt. ix. 2, 3). And so when a priest, acting by 
the authority of Jesus Christ and in His sacred name, uses 
the same language at the present day to some su£fering soul 
■sick with the palsy of sin, he too is accused of presump- 
tion, irreverence, and blasphemy. Yet where can words 
be found more distinctly conferring this power upon cer- 
tain individuals, than those words of our Lord after ffis 
resurrection, addressed not to the whole of His flock gene- 
rally, but specially to His chosen Apostles ? '* Jesus said to 
them. Peace be unto you ; as My Father hath sent Me, 
even so send I you. And when He had said this. He 
breathed on them, and saith unto them. Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost : whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained " (St. John XX. 21-23). It is true indeed tJiat these 
words were first spoken only to the Apostles, and that it is 
not expressly declared that the same privilege was to be 
continued to those who should come after them ; but what 
Protestants renounce is the general doctrine that man ever 
eould receive such a power over the souls and consciences 
of his fellow-men ; and if it be true that the ApostLes did 
receive it, of course there is no reason why others, their 
successors, should not receive it also. Moreover, in like 
manner, our Lord nowhere distinctly said concerning the 
Sacrament of the holy Eucharist, that those who came after 
the Apostles were to administer it as well as the Apostles 
themselves ; His only words were, '' Do this in remem- 
brance of Me ;" and yet no one doubts but that that sacnu 
ment was instituted for the benefit of all who should belong 
to Christ's flock even to the end of the world, and that 
those therefore who came after the Apostles, and occupied 
their place, had the power of administering that sacrament 
Quite as much as the Apostles themselves. So here too, 
since the forgiveness of sins is a t\m\^ Nrhich concerns eveiy 
ChiiBtian «oul to the end o£ time, 1^^ ^ovict ^^w \ft \Sa ' 
ApoBtlea of remitting and retaining tkem^w^ loa ^^cnwM^ 
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grant to themselves, for their own sakes and 'to increase 
tiieir authority, but for the sake of the whole Church, 
and was to last as long as the Church should last 

Absolution pronounced by a certain human tribunal re- 
eeiving special authority for this purpose from Jesus Christ 
Himself, was once the appointed means for obtaining the 
remission of sins : *' whosesoever sins ye remit, they are re* 
mitted unto them ;" it cannot be shewn from Holy Scripture 
that this institution was ever abrogated, and another substi- 
tuted in its place ; it remains therefore in full and undimi- 
nished force to all those who honestly desire to shape their 
belief by what is taught in Holy Scripture. 

But then the question immediately suggests itself, Where 
is now that human tribunal invested with this high and 
precious privilege ? The Apostles were the first to receive 
it; who have inherited it from them? in other words, Who 
are the successors of the Apostles ? It is the doctrine of 
the Church that Holy Orders is a sacrament by which the 
ministers of the Church are ordained, and receive power and 
^race to perform their sacred duties. Protestants, on the 
other hand, believe either that there are no ministers of the 
Church at all, none whose daty and calling it is to preach 
and administer the sacraments to others ; or that men are 
aet apart for these purposes by a special inward call from 
Almighty God, without the intervention of any outward and 
visible sign whatever ; or again, that it is a proper and be- 
coming arrangement for mere convenience' sake, and that all 
things may be done " decently and in order," that certain 
men should be given up to the performance of these duties, 
and so that these men should be called and appointed by 
persons having authority to this end ; but they]do not believe 
that Christ hf^ annexed to this outward and visible calling 
any inward and spiritual grace : only Catholics believe that 
Holy Orders is a Christian sacrament, having both an out- 
-ward sign and an inward grace. Now let us see how far 
the Protestant doctrine is borne out by Holy Writ ; let us 
see whether it does not overlook and set at nought ce.i:t»asv. 
very clear declarations contained m tYi^'^ot^ ol^<i^. 

We read in the Acts of the Apos^dea ^islvsi. \-A^j,^'«>^ ^^ ^ 
certain propbeta and teachers m ftie e\i\ii^ ^^ "^^^^ ^ 
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Antioch were miniBtermg to die Lord and fastrog, the Holy 
Ohost said. Separate Me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them. And when they had fasted 
and prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent them 
away. So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, de- 
parted," and went about to divers cities preaching the 
Word of God. Yon see that even after the Holy Ghost had 
called them, it was still necessary that the prophets and 
"teachers of the Church should fast and pray, and lay Ijieir 
hands upon them, and that when they had done this and 
sent them away, the inspired writer declares that they were 
sent forth by the Holy Ghost. But not only did BaraabflB 
and Saul, when thus sent, preach the Gospel in the varioiis 
cities which they visited ; they also took the necessary mea- 
sures for providing for the future edification of those sonls 
whom they converted to the faith. When they were them- 
selves about to take their departure and to return to Antioch, 
they 'Sprayed with fasting, and ordained elders in every 
church'' (Acts xiv. 23). Moreover, St. Paul in addressing 
-some of these elders thus ordained, tells them that they 
were ''appointed by the Holy Ghost as overseers to feed 
the Church of God," and bids them take heed to the flock 
committed to their charge (Adbs xx. 28). 

These notices alone should be sufficient to make any 
really attentive and devout student of Holy Scripture think 
twice before he rejected the Sacrament of Holy Orders; 
before he determined that the setting apart of certain per- 
sons *' to feed the Church of God" was an act for whidi 
no outward and visible sign had been appointed by die 
Divine Head of the Church, or to which no inward and 
spiritual grace was attached. But this is not all; there 
are other still more explicit declarations of Holy Scripture 
which the Protestant doctrine upon this subject passes by 
and leaves without a meaning. St. Paul writing to his own 
dearly beloved son Timothy, whom he had himself ordained 
and set apart to be a *' steward of God's mysteries," uses 
these worAh : " Neglect not the gift that is in thee" — here 
we have the inward grace that i^a^ ^'wu. — "which was 
given thee by prophecy with the \ay\ti^ otl o^ K)aft\«xi^'^ ^l 
^e presbytery'' — here we have t\\e ox\t^M^ «v^ >ai -^^i^ 
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tbe gift was given (1 Tim. iv. 14). Agaiu, tn a second 
letter firom the same to the same (i. 6), we read, ** I put 
thee in remembrance that thou stir up the gift of God which 
is in thee" — ^behold the inward grace — " by the putting on 
of my hands" — ^behold the outward sign, at the application 
or putting on of which that inward grace was conferred. 
The Catholic Church at the days of the Reformation used 
this very same outward sign, and taught (as she had ever 
taught mun the days of St. Paul and St. Timothy, and as 
die still teaches) that the very same inward grace always 
accompanied the sign. Protestants said otherwise, and re- 
jected the sacrament ; but where did they find a single text 
in Scripture to justify them in so doing? where has the 
P3)Ie said that after the dose of the Apostolic age, or at the 
end of so many centuries, men should no longer be set apart 
for the ministry of the word and sacraments by some out- 
ward and visible sign, and should not receive any special 
sp^ or grace qualifying them for the due discharge of their 
high and important duties, or that the outward sign should 
^e changed, or that the grace should no longer accompany 
the aign, but be itltogether distinct from it ? Where, I say, 
does the Bible teach us any such doctrine as this ? or any 
thing at all like it, whereby Protestants, professing to go 
by the Bible and the Bible only, may be justified in denying 
and rejecting the Sacrament of Holy Orders ? 

And now, in conclusion, we come to the Sacrament of 
Eartreme Unction, or Icist sacrament, as it is commonly 
called, because it is given as it were on the very confines oif 
tiua earth, and within view of the judgment-seat of Christ. 
The Church administers this sacrament to dying persons to 
strengthen them in their passage out of this world into the 
next, and teaches both that it imparts grace for the foi^ve- 
ness of sins, and also that in certain cases, where God so 
wills, it restores health. Protestants, however, boasting of 
their obedience to the written Word of God, despise and 
)K^ject this sacrament, not only denying that it has any 
right to be considered as a sacrament, but also setting it 
aside altogether, and never taking ^n^ Tio^cvsft ^V^ ^ ^^« 
And yet, accoTcl^f; to thatWoid^ VXici^Va ^^?K\sas^ ^^ '^^^ 
crament which can he more maxuiesXi^ Y^o^^^^^^^^"^^^^ 
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sacrament tlian tluB, both in reg[ard to the outward or visi- 
ble sign, and in regard to the inward or spiritual grace. 
For we read in the Epistle of St. James (v. 14)» ** Is any 
man sick among you ? let him call for the elders (or the 
priests) of the Church, and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him with oil in the name of the Lord" — ^behold here 
the outward and visible sign of this Sacrament — *' and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up ; and if he have committed sins, they shall 
be forgiven him" — ^behold here the inward and spiritual 
grace annexed to the outward sign. Now what interpreta- 
tion do Protestants put upon these words ? How do they 
comply with them ? They contain a plain injunction about 
a very plain matter, what a Christian man ought to ddo 
when he is sick; and there is not so much as a hint that 
this injunction is of a merely temporary nature. It fol- 
lows immediately upon another very plain and simple di- 
rection, ''Is any among you afflicted? let him pray. Is 
any merry? let him sing psalms." Protestants do not 
doubt, I suppose, but that these injunctions at least were 
written for their instruction, and have just as much force 
now as they had when St. James first wrote them. They 
do not doubt but that prayer is their surest refuge and most 
fitting occupation in time of trouble; and that when they 
are in peace and prosperity, they ought to thank God for it, 
and to praise His holy name with psalms of thanksgiving. 
Why wUl they not believe also that when sickness falls 
upon them, they ought to send for the elders of the Church 
to come and pray over them and anoint them with holy oil» 
and that a blessing, both spiritual and temporal, is by God's 
word promised to attend upon this holy ordinance? There 
is precisely the same warrant for this last duty as there is 
for the other two. God, by the mouth of His servant St 
James, has vouchsafed to give all three commandments with 
the very same breath, if I may so speak. How dares a man 
to accept two, and then turn a deaf ear to the third ? There 
is no difference between the three as they stand written in 
tlie sacred page ; whence comes this difference in the Pro- 
teatant mode of dealing with themf 

Surely, if any consideration could \)e wx^i^o^e^ \» V»- 
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tify our setting a difference between one of these command- 
ments and another, it would be entirely in favour of the 
commandment which enjoins this practice of Extreme Unc- 
tion over the other two. For should we give way to impa-» 
tient complaining or to despair in a time of affliction, or be 
so carried away by some unexpected joy as for a while to 
forget 6ody we might at least hope that, when the excess 
of the sorrow or the joy had somewhat abated, we should be 
awakened to a sense of our fault, and obtain its forgiyeness 
by a sincere and hearty repentance : but any error or omis- 
sion of duty in a time of sickness is specially dangerous^ 
because the sickness may end in death, and we can onl;^ 
die once, so that there may be no opportunity for repent- 
ance ; it wiU be too late after death to correct what was 
wrong, or to supply what was wanting. 

Most earnestly, then, would I beg of all Protestants with 
reference to this sacrament, that they should propose to 
themselves with the utmost seriousness this one question : 
Is there any time in which it is of more consequence to me 
that I should have a good, secure, and unquestionable war^ 
rant, such as God's Word alone can give, for the forgive- 
ness of my sins, than the time of my departure out of this 
world f Behold, then, here is an appointed means for ob- 
taining that forgiveness, even at this very time, the time of 
death ; and this means is warranted to me by the express 
word of God. How dare I then, without any ground at all 
in €k>d's Word, reject a thing so important to every Chris- 
tian as this last sacrament, and that too, when the practice 
of the whole of Christendom at the time of the (so-called) 
Reformation was in exact literal accordance with the com- 
mand of St. James ? How ill does this agree with the Pro- 
testant profession of reforming all errors only according to 
the rule of Holy Scripture ! 

You will say, perhaps, that, whatever these words may 
mean, there is at any rate nothing revealed about its being 
a sacrament ordained by Christ ; and I might answer, as I 
have already done in the case of Confirmation, ^^V^c^ V^n^"^^ 
could have annexed the gift ofiimsoVA^ ^cwife» ^^ xcoisasass^ 
ofsma, to the yiBihle sign of aaoiutm^ ^X^ o"^, ^\s\s2a."^^ 
this paa$age moat distinctly testieieE T«iSi^ ^^a ^^ ^ssasx-w 
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On what Authority short of that of His Diyine Lord and 
Master, could St. James have dared to give such a charge 
as this to the people^ and to make them so solemn an as* 
surance of the blessing that would accompany its obserr* 
ance ? But I content myself with remarking, what is suffi- 
cient to my present purpose, and what I beseech you to 
make the subject of the most earnest meditation, that 
whereas you profess to go by the plain meaning of Scrip- 
ture, and to obey its injunctions, you literally take no notice 
whatever of this command, any more than if it had never 
been written. You may be right or you may be wrong 
in neglecting this passage; that is not the point about 
which I am inquiring. You are certainly inconsistent ; this 
is what I desire to impress upon you. You are not abiding 
by the rule which you profess to follow ; you are guilty of 
a flagrant violation of it. You are going against the teach- 
ing of the Bible, and following a tradition which was begun 
three hundred years ago by the (so-called) Ref(»rmers; and 
any one who really goes only by what the Bible tells him 
could not hesitate to say of you, that by so doing you 
" have made the commandment of Grod of none effect by 
your traditios." This, however, is more than I have here 
undertaken to prove ; and I hope I have said enough al- 
ready to satisfy you that you are not really rendering a 
willing obedience to the simple Word of God when you de- 
nounce as blasphemy the doctrine that a man may have 
power to ''remit rins," when you deny that a ''gift of 
God'* is conferred upon the stewards of His mysteries by 
" the laying on of the hands of the presbytery," or when 
you ridicule the sick man who calls for the elders of the 
Church to come and " pray over him and anoint him with 
oil," believing that thereby " the prayer of faith shall save 
him, and the Lord shall raise him up ; and that if he have 
committed sins^ they shall be forgiven him." 
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m. SCBIPTUKE PitOOFS OP THE DOCTBISE. 

In this Tract I shall continue to give you some of the Scrip- 
ture proofs of the doctrine of the Mass ; and in doing sOy 
I shall at the same time more clearly explain what that 
doctrine is. This method, howeyer, seems to caULfbr. some 
preliminary remarks, lest I should appear to be using the 
Bible as the Protestant uses it. 

The Protestant professes to derive his belief firom 
Scripture alone. He makes two assumptions: first, that 
holy Scripture was intended to teach him his religion ; and 
secondly, that, as a matter of fact, he is so taught. The 
CathoHc, on the contrary, dedarea that the Church, and 
not the Bible, is the appointed teocjier; and that, as a 
matter of fact, no one is taught by Mb Bible, but that if a 
person is not taught by the Church, he learns his religion 
from teachers of some other kind. And certainly as re- 
spects the first assumption, that the Bible is the intended 
teacher of mankind, one would have thought it sufficient to 
remind people of the fact : 1. That it never itself professes 
to be such a teacher. 2. That it never has been such a 
teacher. The Jews were not left to the study of their 
sacred books; they were bound to hear and obey their 
Church : the world was evangelised by preachers, not by 
" Scripture-readers," or by each man reading the Bible for 
himself. The Bible was written in a language understood 
by a very small proportion of mankind, and was not even 
collected into a volume till a large piair of the world Had 
embraced the faith ; toriiteny and dierefore, ft'om the nature 
of the case, inaccessible to the multitude for hundreds of 
years, till printing was iiivented, and then only to those 
^Mo were able to read. 3. '^t Piot^EXaJoXa VJcATM^Vres 
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practically do not, and cannot, use it as a teacher. There 
is not a single subject they may name on which the Bible 
proTides them with a continuous line of plain instruction, 
such as they can put into the hands of those whom they 
wish to teach the Christian religion ; they cannot take the 
Bible as it stands ; they have to break it up into bits, to 
bring a piece from this quarter and a piece from that; 
they have to make a selection of texts ; they cannot trust 
the Bible to be its own interpreter; they add their own 
notes and comments ; and, in short, are obliged themselyes 
to be the teachers, instead of letting the Bible speak for 
itself. 

. The second assumption is therefore palpably untrue. 
No one really learns his religion from the Bible : as a matter 
of fact, he is taught it by his parents or other instructors, 
and by the ministers of the persuasion to which they be* 
long ; or if he be left without religious instruction pro- 
peny so called, he picks up such religious notions as he 
possesses from the people amongst whom he lives. Eyen 
supposing him to remain ignorant of any thing like religion 
until his intellectual faculties are matured, still whenever he 
takes up any religious beUef, he does not gather it from 
tfie Bible ; on the contrary, whenever he goes to the Bible,, 
he does so with a mind biassed and preoccupied in favour 
of certain opinions, and with a prejudice against others. 
Neither is he left alone to study the Bible for himself, by 
the sole help of God's Holy Spirit, when once he has access 
to it; which, nevertheless, is what every good Protestant 
declares to be the only divinely ordained method of learning 
the troth. No ; he hears sermons, he talks with friends, 
he reads religious books ; and if he does not study any re- 
gular commentary, that is, notes upon and explanations of 
holy Scripture, it is quite plain that as he learnt his religion 
from man in the first instance, so the agency and the in- 
fluence of man have very considerably to do with the reli- 
^08 opinions which he continues to hold, and the inter- 
pretation which he puts upon the Bible. As a matter of 
fact, then, the theory of Protestants does not IxcA.^ ^^^« 
The Bible is not the foundation o£ VJafcVs ic^ck!^w» \i!'^^ 
me Bible k not their teacher. ^oTto\««\»xi\.%o^'*^'^^=*' 
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Bible as to that wliich is to reveal to him something of 
which he knew nothing before : he goes in order to con- 
firm or to test by it what he already believes. His belief 
is derived, both in its first and in its last resort, not from 
the Bible, not from the Word of God, but from some other 
source which he considers, at least, to be merely human. 

The Catholic theory alone is really consistent with itself, 
with reason, and with facts. It cannot be denied that man- 
kind derive their religions ideas from society — from parents, 
and teachers, and rulers, and the social community at large. 
This is one of the laws of our nature, or rather of the God 
who is the author of our nature, and of the laws by which 
it is governed. This being so, God never left men to them- 
selves ; from the first He instituted a society with rulers 
and teachers, whose office it should be to instruct men in 
the truth, to educate them in the truth, to bias and preju- 
dice their minds in favour of the truth. This society is the 
Church : it is a divine society; so that whoever is taught by 
this society is taught, not by man, but by God. The Churcn 
ts the authorised teacher of rehgion, and to this end is 
'divinely withheld from falling into error or from teaching 
any thing but the truth. The Bible is an inspired book, 
or rather a collection of inspired books, and all that is con- 
tfdned therein is therefore infallibly true ; but it was not 
designed to teach men the truth. The Church is their 
teacher ; and they who have received in faith the doctrine 
of the Church, and are thoroughly grounded therein, find 
what they have been taught by the Church, the divine so- 
ciety, most wonderfully confirmed in the Bible, the divine 
book. The Protestant may find individual texts which, 
taken alone, seem to justify the views afloat in his own 
sect or in the world about him ; but the whole Bible, in all 
its parts, perfectly harmonises and corresponds only with 
the teaching of the Catholic Church. 

We have had a specimen of this in Ihe doctrine of the 

Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Certain expressions used by 

St. Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews, torn from their con- 

text and wrested from their meaning by the violence of 

private intezpretation, seemed to \ie o^S^o^fe^ to this doc- 

tritie f whereas when read iu coime^oTi m\)si ^^ ^^^i^:^ 
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aigament of the Epistle, and in the light of the Church's 
teacluBgy they were found, though directed immediately to 
another end, plainly to imply that doctrine, and to receive 
their fall meaning only hy supposing its truth. The result 
was the same in the case of the prophecies quoted in my 
first Nomher. Protestantism was found unable to supply 
any one consistent interpretation which covered them all. 
It says this for one text or part of a text, and that for an« 
other : it cannot give any one doctrine which fits every 
text and every part of a text This I shall continue to shew 
you by a general comparison of one passage of Scripture 
with another. 

We have seen that from the beginning sacrifice was the 

Principal and the essential act of divine worship. Neither 
we find it any where written in Scripture that sacrifice 
was to cease ; on the contrary, we find it expressly stated 
that it was to continue as long as the world should endure. 
Not Jews only, but Gentiles were to have '^ priests and Le- 
vites** and ''the altar of the Lord*' among them ;* and though 
Jewish sacrifices, sacrifices of bulls and goats, were to be 
done away, yet in their stead was to be offered continually 
a *' dean oblation." not in one nation only, but ** in every 
place among the Gentiles." We have seen also that Christ, 
the Son of David,' was to be ''a priest according to the order 
of Melchisedech," and that He was to remain such '^for 
ever/' that is to say, in perpetuity. His priesthood was 
not to pass from Him ; He was to continue to act as our 
priest until He appeared in His glory at the end of the 
world. He was to act by and through the priests of His 
Church, who are not His successors, but His ministers and 
agents. Thus it is true that Christ is our only priest, and 
as true also that the priests of the Church are resdly priests. 
So again it is true that there is but one sacrifice and one 
oblation, and as true also that every Mass that is said is a 
real sacrifice and a real oblation ; because the sacrifice once 
offered on the Cross is continued in an unbloody manner 
on the altar. 

Thus even the bloody sacrifices ot \X\^\«« ^«t^\:^^^> 
not only of the sacrifice of the Ctoaa, \i\3LV. «^^^ ^^ "^^ ^^^ 

* See Tract lilo. 2^, ^ A^. 
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fice of the altar. For, as we haye seen, these bloody sacri- 
fices were to be succeeded by other sacrifices, which were to 
be oflfered " continually" whereas the sacrifice of the Cross 
was offered only once. Again, the sacrifices of the law, 
except when offered as holocausts, were partly eaten by the 
priests and people; but Christ, who, besides being our 
'Holocaust, is also our Sin-offering, our Peace-offering, and 
our Thank-offering, did not give His flesh to be our food 
when He hung upon the cross. They were typical, there- 
fore, of something further, that is to say, of the sacrifice of 
the Mass, in which Christ is " eaten/' as well as offered, 
after a heavenly manner. Hereby the sacrifices of the law 
are fulfilled perfectly and in every particular. The Victim 
is the same on the altar as on the cross ; the substance of 
the sacrifice is the same ; the only difference being the 
manner in which it is offered. 

But this manner also is the subject of prophecy. Christ 
was to be " a priest according to the order of Melclusedech," 
not of Aaron. Aaron was indeed a type of Christ, as was 
also Melchisedech ; but in his office of priest Christ was to 
resemble, not Aaron, but Melchisedech. Aaron's sacrifice, 
as also Melchisedech' 8, was a type of Christ's ; but they dif- 
fered in this, that the one offered bulls and goats, and the 
other bread and wine. It may be said, however, that on 
the occasion on which we read of Melchisedech in Scripture, 
we do not find it stated that he offered sacrifice. I answer, 
we do not indeed find the word sacrifice, but it does not 
therefore follow that we do not find the thing. Remember 
what I said just now : the interpretation of holy Scripture 
is a very different thing from text-quoting. The Catholic 
Church does the former ; Protestantism attempts only the 
latter. Let us see, then, what meaning the passive in ques- 
tion (Gen. xiv. 18-24) naturally bears. Without entering 
into any learned disquisitions unsuited to these pages, I may 
say, 1 . that though the word sacrifice is not used, the term 
here rendered ** bringing forth bread and wine" is that 
which is used in other places with reference to sacrifice. 
2. Tlmt the original shews that MdcYiVaedaeli la called " the 
P^si of the most high God" in coiiuwioTLV\>i)cL\a&\iTa^^ 
^g forth bread and wine, and not mOa. ^^:^«^^' lO^oi^^ ^i>Kfi» 
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^blesnns" Abraham ; neither, indeed, was the act of bless- 
'ing peounar to the priestly office, for, as St. Paul argaes 
' (Heo. Tii. 7), it was usual for a superior to bless an infe- 
^r. 3. That it was not by way of mere refreshment to 
Abniham and his senrants that Melchisedech brought forth 
bvead and wine, for it is expressly stated (verse 24) that 
ihey had ahready eaten : it remains, then, that they must 
liave been " brought forth" for sacrifice. 

When Christ came, then. He was to be a priest after 
Helchisedech's pattern, and not after Aaron's. He was not 
to be a priest such as Melchisedech was, who offered merely 
bread and wine, any more than He was to be a priest such 
as Aaron was, who offered bulls and goats ; but he was to 
be a priest according to — observe, not of, but according to — 
the order of Melchisedech, and not of Aaron. Both were 
types ^o£ Christ; but the order according to which Christ 
was to be a priest was not Aaron's, but Melchisedech's. 
When Christ offered Himself on the Cross, the sacrifice He 
then made of Himself was a fulfilment, as has been said, of 
the bloody sacrifices of Aaron : it was not a sacrifice "accord- 
ing to the order" of Aaron (for Christ was not Himself a 
pnest according to the order of Aaron), neither was it ac- 
cording to the order of Melchisedech. But there is no 
contradiction in this ; for when Christ is said to be '^ a priest 
according to the order of Melchisedech," there are always 
added the words "for ever." It is His continual priest- 
hood ; it is the perpetual sacrifice which was to be like that 
of Melchisedech's, and not the sacrifice which He offered 
once upon the cross. 

As Melchisedech, therefore, offered bread and wine, so 
Christ was to offer, and to continue to offer, what, at least 
in appearance, is bread and wine. In appearance, I say ; 
for what He really offers in the Mass, though it looks like 
bread and wine, and indeed retains the properties, the acci- 
dents, as they are called, of bread and wine, is not really 
any thing earthly, but in substance is the Body and the 
. Blood of Christ. Neither here, again, is there any confuslaa 
of idea ; for, as I said just now, CVarveX. ^^ V^ ^i^> ^^"^ ^S 
Melcbisedecb'a order, but occording to Vc. CS^mcnr^.^^^ 
offer. Dot the same sacrifice that me\c\aB^^^^ q«.«w^>^ 
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a sacrifice (externally) resembling it. Melchisedech's sacri* 
fice was not the reality^ but a representation of the reality* 
In the Mass we have the substance^ of which Melchisedechls 
sacrifice was the shadow. 

The prophecy of Malachi (i. 11), as interpreted by the 
Church, throws still greater light on the Catholic doctrine 
of the Mass. In my first Number I shewed you how the 
**pure offering" or "clean oblation" of which it speaks 
could not be the sacrifice of the Cross, which was offered 
only once, in one place, at Jerusalem, and not continually 
and every where among the Gentiles. This oblation was to 
supersede and come in the place of the legal sacrifices ; but 
these sacrifices were the chief religious ordinances of the 
Jewish Church, and indeed constituted the supreme wor- 
ship due to God alone : therefore, also, the oblation which 
superseded them was to be a religious ordinance, and to 
constitute the supreme worship wi£ which God should be 
honoured at some future time, which future time is acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be the time of Christ and the Chris- 
&m Church. That this " oblation** is a true and proper 
sacrifice, is plain by a comparison of one part of the pro* 
phecy with another. God is reproaching, not the Jewish 
people generally, but the priests, with offering Him un- 
worthy offerings, and such as were forbidden by the law ; 
sacrificing to Him victims that were blemished and imper- 
fect, " the blind, the lame, and the sick" (ver, 8, compare 
ver. 14) ; and these, again, acquired by "rapine" and extor- 
tion (ver. 13, compare ver. 10). He declares that He "hath 
no pleasure in them, and will not receive a gift of their 
hand ;" that in their stead the Gentiles shall offer Him a 
"clean oblation," and that His "Name shall be great among" 
them. This oblation he says (iii. 3, 4) shall be offered 
Him by a priesthood whom He will " purify and refine," 
and they shall offer Him "sacrifices injustice" ("an offer- 
ing in righteousness," Protestant version) ; and these sacri- 
fices shaU be "pleasing" to Him. If, then, the first priests, 
whom He reproaches, are real priests, wlidch undoubtedly 
tliejr are, the second, whom He declares He will "purify, 
are real priests aJso, the priests oi tVie Ci\in«Ja».^v.\i^^ 
and the sacriGce — that is to say, t\ie "d'^^xi Ot^^\Q»\i^ — 
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▼hich they offer^ is a real sacrifice. Observe^ then, how 
perfectly this interpretation satisfies all the terms of the 
prophecy. The word (minchah) in the original, which is 
rendered offering (or oblation) and sacrifice, is a peculiar 
word : it is the word employed to denote the unbloody sa- 
crifice of fine flour in the Jewish law (Lev. ii.). It is called 
a " pure" or ** clean" minchah, in contradistinction to the 
Jewish minchah, which in itself had no intrinsic purity or 
cleanness. I need not repeat what I said in my first Num* 
ber in answer to Protestants, who suppose that by this ob- 
lation are intended merely what they call " spiritual sacri- 
fices,'* the prayers, praises, alms-deeds, and other good 
works of Christians ; but I may add, that they who think 
that such good works,, so far from being ''pure," are as 
''filthy rags," cannot imagine that good works are the ''pure 
offering*^ of which the prophet speaks, for in such case 
God would but choose one polluted offering in place of an- 
other. Certainly the prophet must mean what he says ; 
and he declares that the oblation shall be pleasing to God 
because it is a clean oblation, not that it is a clean oblation 
because it is pleasing to God. 

And now what other can this oblation be but His own 
" beloved Son, in whom He is well pleased ;" " the Lamb 
without spot, who taketh away the sins of the world ;" who 
" when He came into the world said, Sacrifice and oblation 
Thou wouldest not, but a body Thou hast fitted to Me" 
(Heb. X. 5) ; that Body which, offered once upon the cross. 
He now continually offers by the hands of His priests on 
the altars of the Church, externally indeed but minchah* 
an offering of fine flour, but really and substantially that 
sacred Flesh which He took in the womb of the blessed 
Virgin of her pure substance, and which He promised to 
" give for the life of the world" (John vi. 52). 

In connexion with this prophecy of Malachi, consid^ 
the words of our divine Lord to the Samaritan woman, and 
observe how the passages mutually illustrate each other. 
The woman, acknowledging Jesus as a prophet, desires to 
have her mind set at rest on the loti%-^\&^M\fc^ o^^^^s^ 
which divided the Jews and lier o^xk. ^^o^<^. *^ ^^^^ ^*^ 
then," she aaj8, "adored" (or " wor^\tt.^^^^'Y^'^^^^^'^'^^' 
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tain (Mount Garizim in Samaria)^ and you say that at Jeru- 
salem is the place where men must adore" (John iv. 20). 
Now by worshipping, or adoring, is meant the offering of 
sacrifice, for thus the word is used elsewhere in holy 
Scripture (Gen. xxii. 5 ; John xii. 20 ; Acts viii. 27), sa- 
crifice being emphatically the worship of God ; and indeed, 
all men were at hberty to worship God, in the general sense 
of the word, wherever they pleased ; but sacrifice could be 
offered only in the place which God had chosen. " Jesus 
saith to her: Woman, believe Me, that the hour cometh 
when you shall neither on this mountain nor in Jerusalem 
adore the Father" (ver. 21) ; that is to say, the hour cometh, 
and is close at hand, when the sacrifices, as well of Jews as 
df Samaritans, shall be abolished, and the *^ adoration" of 
the Father shall not be confined to this place or that, this 
mountain or that at Jerusalem, but shall be offered in 
every place. To which He adds, following up His own 
words, **The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
adorers shall adore the Father in spirit and in truth.*' 
This is part of the prediction ; it tells of something not yet 
come : but ** true adorers" had always " adored the Father 
in spirit and in truth," as the words are commonly under- 
stood ; good Jews and good Samaritans had prayed to Him 
^md served Him sincerely, fervently, and truly. There 
would, therefore, have been nothing new in this ; something 
more must be intended. In her question the woman had 
'meant, not worship in the general sense of the word, but 
worship by way of sacrifice ; and to this our Lord replies, 
-answering her question, but, as was His wont, far more 
than answering it. She had spoken of local rites and carnal 
sacrifices ; He tells her of a worship which should be Ca- 
tholic, embracing all true adorers of His Father ; and of 
a sacrifice, of which those carnal sacrifices were but this 
£gure. Doubtless His words were aimed at the heart of 
this poor inquirer, and were intended to open her eyes as 
"to what true worship is, in the wider and more ordinary 
meaning of the word ; and doubtless also Christian worship 
18 more spiritual in its nature, for t\ie Gospel dispensation 
Is the perfection of the Jewish, an^ C\im^w» \i^^^ ^^ 
'^ery presence of Christ by tlie power oi^va^^^-^^- ^-^^Koi^ 
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I in them : but the words of our Lord, while they include 
I all this, denote a particular fulfilment; they point to the 
''dean oblation'^ of Malachi; that sacrifice which is not 
carnal but spiritual, not figurative but true ; the sacrifice of 
•Him " who by the Holy Ghost offered Himself unspotted 
to God" (Heb. ix. 14), and that union of our hearts there- 
with which makes His offering of Himself our -offering also. 
This interpretation, while it satisfies the more general mean- 
ing of the words (compare verses 23, 24), gives them a 
•deeper import, and at the same time a peculiar application 
to die occasion on which they were spoken. 

We now come to the institution of the Holy Eucharist 
itself. On the evening of the 14th day of the first month, 
every Jewish family, in obedience to the command of God, 
aacrificed a lamb, which was called the paschal lamb, in 
perpetual remembrance of their deliverance from Egypt by 
the hand of Moses. This lamb was a figure of Christ, " the 
Lamb of God." When, then, did He fulfil this figure? 
Doubtless on the cross, when, as St. John says (xix. 36), 
not a bone of Him was broken, that the Scriptures might 
be fulfilled which said, " You shall not break a bone there- 
of*' (Exod. xii. 4(5). But this was not the only or the most 
circumstantial fulfilment; for observe how exactly and in 
every particular the paschal lamb finds its accomplishment 
in the Holy Eucharist. -1. It was sacrificed and eaten, as 
I have said, on the evening of the fourteenth day of the first 
month ; and at that very time — that is, on the evening of 
Maundy Thursday — our Lord instituted the Holy Eucharist. 
He first, in obedience to the law, sacrificed and ate of the 
paschal lamb together with His disciples, and then He cele- 
brated that heavenly mystery, of which the paschal lamb 
was but the figure. 2. The paschal lamb was commemo- 
rative of the deliverance from the slavery of Egypt; and the 
Holy Eucharist is commemorative of our deliverance from 
the power of sin and Satan. 3. The paschal lamb was not 
only sacrificed, but eaten, and that as by travellers setting 
out on a journey; so also the Holy Eucharist is the refresh- 
ment of our souls in our pUgrimag^ \)ata>Qj^ ^Ocm&. ^^-^^S^ 
Mid our passage to our true countrj . ^^. '?«l^ «b^^ ^ ^^-^^ 
r- 7, 6), *' CbriBt our Pasch is Bacn^ce^\ \>Mrt^Q^^ ^^"^ ^ 
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feast," &C. ; that is, He is Bacrificed in such a maimer as to 
be our sacramental feast 4. The paschal lamb could be 
eaten only by Jews who were clean in the eye of the law; 
and so, again, the Holy Eucharist can be partaken of only 
by the members of the Church who are in a state of grace, 
^one of these particulars apply immediately to the sacrifice 
of the Cross. Our Lord was crucified, not on the evening 
of the fourteenth day, but at noon on the day following. 
His crucifixion was not commemorative of our deliverance, 
but was itself the act by which our deliverance was wrought 
He did not so sacrifice Himself on the cross as to give His 
Body for meat and His Blood for drink. He sufiered, not 
in Jerusalem, which is a figure of the Christian Church, 
but "without the gate" (Heb. xiii. 12); and not only the 
members of the Church, but aliens and strangers — ^not only 
the holy and clean, but the worst of sinners, may draw near 
to Him and feed on Him in their hearts by faith, that they 
may be converted and live. Doubtless, as I have said, the 
paschal lamb was a figure also of the sacrifice of the Cross; 
for if it was a figure of the Holy Eucharist, which repre- 
sents the sacrifice of the Cross, it must needs be also a figure 
of the sacrifice which the Holy Eucharist represents. Bat 
indeed it was a figure of both; for it prefigured the sacrifice 
of Christ offered in a bloody manner on the Cross, and in 
an unbloody manner on the altar. 

There is another legal ceremony which was expressly ful- 
filled at this time. When Moses had written the law accord- 
ing to the dictation of God, he ordered sacrifices to be offered; 
and after reading the words of the covenant in the hearing 
of the people, he took the blood and sprinkled them with 
it, and said, " This is the blood of the covenant which the 
Lord hath made with you" (Exod. xxiv. 5-8 ; compare Heb. 
ix. 19, 20). All this our Lord evidently fulfilled in the in- 
stitution of the Holy Eucharist. When He took the chalice 
or cup. He said, " This is My Blood of the New Testament" 
(Matt. xxvi. 28), pronouncing the words of Moses with a 
new and deeper meaning, and giving His disciples the reahty 
which those words foreshadowed. Now the blood which Moses 
took was the hlooA of a victim slxeadc^ a«LcfvS^ct^\ ^<et^fet^^ 
^8o the Blood which our Lord took. ^«a ^t^Vi^^ ^jfl wiSt 
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already sacrificed ; that is to say, in the Holy Eucharist our 
Blessed Lord offered Himself in sacrifice before He gave 
His Blood to His disciples^ saying, " Drink ye all of this." 
He sealed the new law and all its promises with His Blood» 
and confirmed it by His death upon the cross. 

Lastly^ consider the words of institution. Our Lord 
says (Luke xxii. 19, 20), "This is My Body which is given 
for you;" or, as St. Paul has it, "which is broken for you" 
(1 Cor. xi. 24, Prot. version) : " This is the chalice, the New 
Testament in My Blood, which shall be shed for you," (" is 
shed for you," Prot. version) ; and, as it is in St. Matthew 
(xxvi. 28), " for many unto remission of sins." The shed- 
ding of the Blood, and the giving and breaking of the Body, 
are a present thing; it takes place while the words are 
spoken. Again, the use of the term " broken" shews that 
it is the Eucharistic bread, or the Body of Christ under the 
appearance of bread, which is spoken of by St. Paul; for 
on the cross it was not broken, and as bread only can it be 
brolcen; and, indeed, in the previous chapter (I Cor. x. IC) 
he had said, "The bread which we break, is it not the par- 
taking of the Body of the Lord?" And observe further, the 
Body of Christ is said to be " broken" and "given/or you;" 
that is, it is offered, not only to be eaten by you, but in 
sacrifice to God for you. Again, as the words in the ori- 
ginal shew, that which is " shed," or poured out, is not the 
" Blood," but the " chalice" or " cup;" that is, it is His 
Blood as shed, or poured, from the cup or chalice, of which 
our Lord here speaks, and not as shed on the Cross. And 
this chalice of Blood, again, is said to be not only " shed," 
but ** shed /or you:" it is offered to God in sacrifice for 
you, and not for you only, but " for many," for men in 
general, "unto remission of sins." It matters not whether 
the words are " is shed" or " shall be shed," nor whether it 
is the cup or the Blood to which they refer; for the mean- 
ing is the same, viz. that the Blood thus offered under the 
appearance of wine, in representation of the sacrifice of the 
Cross, should continue to be shed or poured from the Eu- 
charistic chalice in the holy sacrifice of t\i^ tii\s£. 

"Nor let anyone object that, after «I^,C\KnaX.^^'£^^^^'^'» 
when He matituted the Holy Euchanst, tYwaXl^ft ^^^ ^^^-wsis^, 
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sacrifice ; for neither did He say that He was o£Pering sacri* 
fice when He hung upon the Cross ; nay He did not say 
that He was redeeming the world ; yet Protestants helieve 
that thus it was. The act was a sacrificial act, and the 
words which our Lord used shew that it was so. And so 
again, it may he quite true that our Lord isrnot recorded 
to have said in so many words to His Apostles that they 
should ofi*er sacrifice ; but if what He did Himself was a 
sacrificial act, then when He told them to do as they had 
seen Him do. He did in effect tell them to offer the same sa*- 
crifice that He had offered. And this our Lord in fact did ; 
He said to them "Do this," and He added, "for a com- 
memoration of Me" j[Luke xxii. 19). He did not say, " Eat 
tliis," or " Drink this," but " Do this ;" that is, perform 
the same act which you have seen Me perform, " for a com^ 
memoration of Me." These words also perfectly express 
the Catholic doctrine. The sacrifice of the Mass is a com' 
memorative sacrifice ; the sacrifices of the law represented 
the sacrifice of the Cross as future ; the sacrifice of the 
jVIass represents it as past. And as the sacrifices of the law 
were real sacrifices, though representative of a sacrifice still 
to come, so the sacrifice of the Mass is a real sacrifice, though 
commemorative of a sacrifice that is past. 

What our Lord bade His Apostles do, we in reality find 
them doing in the Book of their Acts. We read of their 
" continuing in the communication of the breaking of 
bread" (ii. 42), and of their " breaking bread from house 
to house" (ver. 46), for as yet they could have no publie 
churches of their own. Again, when it is said (xiii. 2) 
that certain "prophets and doctors were minUiering to. 
the Lord," the word used in the original properly denotei 
the offering of sacrifice in the solemn ministrations of the 
Church. Of course, Protestants may put a different and a 
lower meaning on these words ; that is, they may put their 
own construction on them, instead of receiving them in the 
sense in which the Catholic Church has ever understood 
them. All I am concerned to shew you is, that the Catho- 
Ii'c doctrine, instead of being opposed to holy Scripture, as 
Protestants are in the habit of sayiu^,\& m '^^tC'^ct harmony 
therewith; that it comes up to aua a».^%^ea^^i»5^xaRKaf 



ing of the words which the inspired writers U8ed> in a way 
that no Protestant interpretation does. 

There is another passage to which I have hefore alluded, 
and to which I would again direct your attention. St. Paul 

SCor. X. 14, &c.) warning the Christians of Corinth against 
olatry, institutes a comparison between the " table of the 
liord" and the* " altar" of the Jews and of the Gentiles or 
Heathens ; and by this comparison he shews that the table 
of the Lord was also an altar on which sacrifice was offered. 
For, observe : the Jews offered sacrifices to God ; and to 
" eat of the sacrifices," says the Apostle, was to be "par- 
takers of the altar :" it was to hold communion with God, 
and to offer Him supreme worship. The heathens offered 
sacrifices to devils ; and to eat of those sacrifices was to 
*'be made partakers with devils," to hold communion with 
devils, to offer supreme worship to devils. But Christians, 
he says, are " partakers of the table of the Lord ;" by the 
"chalice of benediction," they communicate in the Blood of 
Christ ; and by "the bread which we break," they become 
partakers of the Body of Christ. His argument, therefore, 
requires that this bread is bread offered in sacrifice, and this 
chtJice a chaUce offered in sacrifice ; in other words, that 
the " table of the Lord" is also an altar of sacrifice. And 
see what force is thus given to the remonstrance, that fol- 
lows : "You cannot drink the chalice of the Lord, and the 
chalice of devils ; you cannot be partakers of the table of 
the Lord, and of the table of devils" (ver. 21). Christians* 
cannot be partakers with devils and worshippers of devils ; 
they cannot communicate with devils by eating of sacrifices 
offered to devils ; for they are partakers of the table, or 
altar, of the Lord, by partaking of the sacrifice offered 
thereon, even the Body of the Lord in. the Eucharistic bread, 
and the Blood of the Lord in the Eucharistic chalice. 

Thus the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist fulfils every 
word of holy Scripture, and gives a meaning to terms which 
every other interpretation but slightly touches or entirely 
overlooks. But remember, it would not matter, so far as 
Catholic principles are concerned, if the doctrine in question 
were never so much as distantly alluded tx^ ydl^^sc^>3ssr.\ 
for Scripture to a Catholic is not "^laait ^^^ToXRs^^sfioN. ^<i- 
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fesses to regard it or imagines it to be. The Protestant> 
as I said at the beginning, holds the Bible alone to be his 
teacher, and maintains that all he need believe is expressly 
written therein and may be conclusively proved thereby; 
both which assertions the Catholic denies. To require a 
Catholic, therefore, to quote chapter and verse for the doc- 
trine of the Mass, as if that nature of proof were necessary 
for his position, is to try to get him to establish the Catho« 
lie faith on Protestant grounds. The New Testament was 
not intended to teach us as for the first time what Christ 
did and said. All this had been taught, and, what is more, 
observed, by the Church long before any one of the Gos- 
pels was written, and several hundred years before the New 
Testament was collected in the form in which we now have 
it. From the first the Church was the teacher of Christ's 
doctrine; and all I wish to shew you is, that what the 
Church always taught and still teaches, is in strict accord- 
ance with holy Scripture, and wonderfully opens out and 
illustrates its meaning. 

Two remarks may fitly here be made: 1. The Pro- 
testant catches up the words of holy Scripture, and '^ plays 
upon*' them, as the phrase is, without reference to sense or 
context. The Catholic reverently weighs them in the 
balance of the sanctuary, and interprets them according to 
the analogy of faith and the concordant teaching of the 
Church. On the other hand (2), the Protestant is not con- 
tent with any single plain statement of God's Word, but sets 
about gathering texts and accumulating Scripture proofs, 
and proportions his belief to the number of times in which, 
as he conceives, a doctrine is mentioned. To the Catholic, 
one word of holy Writ, one intimation of the divine will, 
is enough. God says it, and he hearkens and obeys. 

If you will think over the nature of the testimony that 
has been brought together from Scripture, in this and the 
two foregoing Tracts, in support of the doctrine of the 
Mass, and wiU contrast with it the way in which such tes- 
timony is commonly met by Protestants, you will find the 
^ruth of these remarks strikingly exemplified. 
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We have seen that the Catholic Church has heen in every 
age the guardian of holy Scripture, and is still the witness, 
and the only competent witness, to its inspiration and its 
genuineness. We may well ask, then, how it is that in the 
teeth of two such facts as these, there should yet be such 
an outcry against the Catholic Church as the enemy of that 
very Scripture. A little reflection, however, will enable us 
to trace its origin. Calumny is, as we know, like an in- 
verted pyramid, requiring but a point to stand upon ; and^ 
in the present instance, we can easily see what that point 
is ; for though the facts we have mentioned are more thai 
sufficient to prove the falsehood of the charge against the 
Catholic Church, yet there are other facts, and those nearei 
the surface, and more obvious to mere passers-by, whicli 
tend to give it plausibility. 

The conduct of Catholics with regard to holy Scripture 
is undeniably and professedly different from that of Protes 
tants. Protestants, all such at least as in any degree pre- 
tend to piety, have, as a matter of course, a Bible on theii 
book-shelves, and make more or less a point of reading it 
and all, whether pious or not, and whether they read th< 
Bible or not, fully admit it to be their duty to read it 
whereas thousands of Catholics live very piously and die ver 
happily, without ever having had a Bible in their posses 
sion ; and so far from its being considered every one's duty U 
read it, in some persons, and under certain circumstances 
such a study has been discouraged, and even prohibited. 

Thiis difference of conduct is quite enough to accoiin 

for the popular outcry, inasmuch as it is plain to all that i 

is not accidental, but resting on a real difference of prin 

ejple; and that Protestants should have construed that dif 

ference in the way most to flatter t\iemse\N^^, «sid to con 

^''mn U8, whom tbey have heen a^oxn m> «a V\. ^^t^, ' 
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hate from their very cradles, is perhaps no more than was 
to be expected. At any rate, such is the case. Protestants 
lead the Bible ; Catholics do not : and why ? '' We need 
* not go far for a reason," say the Protestants ; " the Protes- 
tant religion is in the Bible, the Catholic is not ; therefore 
Proteatants are urged to read the Bible to confirm them in 
the truth of Protestantism, while Catholics are forbidden to 
read it, lest they should discover the falsehood of Catho- 
licism." This theory certainly accounts for the facts in 
qaettion, and in the way most satisfactory to those who 
bare framed it ; it overlooks, it is true, the strange impro- 
bability that the Church should watch over a certain volume 
from age to age with jealous care, loudly proclaiming to the 
world that that volume is the inspired word of God, and 
yet all the while consciously persist in teaching a doctrine 
contradicted by that inspired word : but greater difficulties 
than these are swallowed every day by determined preju- 
dice ; and it is usually of as little avail to point them out, as 
it was for the lamb in the fable to ask how she could pos- 
nUy have muddied the stream for the wolf, who was at that 
very time drinking nearer the fountain-head. 

Some, however, there may be who really wish to be 
candid and to see the truth ; and to such it may be worth 
while to explain, once for all, that if Catholics do not read 
the Bible in the same way as Protestants do, it is not, as 
Protestants assert, because the teaching of their Church is 
sucli as to dread being confronted face to face with Scrip- 
ture, nor because they less fully believe than any Protestant 
can do in the inspiration of Scripture ; but simply because 
they do not believe in their own individual inspiration as 
interpreters of Scripture. Scripture they well know can 
make no mistake ; but they are in no way sure that they 
themselves can make no mistake as to what Scripture means. 
They believe that there is one authorised interpreter of 
Scripture, and one alone, — the Holy Catholic Church, which 
is divinely guarded from all possibility of error, being in- 
formed by me same Holy Spirit by wlio\3CLSctv^\?Qx^^^>a»\xv- 
spired^ and therefore alone able to 'petifeXx^^ Kv*^ x^'sS^ w»kv- 
ing. Her inteipretation of it \ie tT\xft\» V\^ xNX^^'^J^aJwsx 
certainty; while to trust any erode t\veoT\fc^^v^ tk^^^*^^ 
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self be tempted to form respecting it, would seem to him 
simply ridiculous. Thus he never dreams of reading holy 
Scripture with the view of gathering from it the articles of 
his behef ; indeed, to do so would be to cease at once from 
being a Catholic in heart ; and any one reading Scripture in 
this spirit, or in danger of doing so, would certainly be for- 
bidden to read it at all, if he desired to continue in the 
communion of the faithful ; for he would be virtually deny- 
ing that the Church is the sole infallible interpreter of 
Scripture, whereas the acknowledgment of her as such is 
the very fundamental principle of Catholicism. Cathohcs, 
then, do not study Scripture to learn their faith, but to grow 
in hoHness ; and for this purpose selections from Scripture, 
or meditations, and devotional works on Scrip tura] subjects 
(in which CathoUcism is rich beyond what Protestants can 
imagine), are found to be more useful, and also to give more 
insight into the real spirit and meaning of Scripture itself, 
than the unaided study of the entire Bible. It is surely, 
then, nothing very wonderful that the Bible, as a whole, 
should be found less frequently in the hands of Catholics 
than in those of Protestants, whose principle in this matter 
is altogether opposite. While Catholics acknowledge but 
one authoritative interpreter, Protestants hold that every 
man is his own interpreter ; that from " the Bible and the 
Bible only" every man is bound to learn all that he must 
believe in order to be saved ; that if he prays for the help 
of God's Holy Spirit, this alone, without human aid, will 
guard him from all material error ; that no church, no body 
of men, no teacher whatever has any Divine authority to 
interpret Scripture for him ; he must do it for himself, and 
he can. If, then, Protestants must gather for themselves 
from the bare text of the Bible the knowledge of those 
truths which they must believe if they wish to be saved, 
what can they do, what must they do, but pore and ponder 
over that text from day to day, and from year to year, so 
long as Hfe endures ? To do this is but to be consistent ; 
but they should not find fault with Catholics for being con- 
sistent also ; both parties act in t\i\a ipaxtAewlar as they must 
^t on their respective principles. ^\ve oxX^ Q^^'&^iavv^&^ 
WJiich principle is the true onel or, *m o\\i^x ^ot^"&»^^!5[\i&^ 
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«eem8 to have been in this matter the will of Almighty God, 
by whom the Scriptures were given, and to whom alone it 
belongs to determine their use? Was it His design that 
each individual should gather his faith out of Scripture for 
himself, or, with an inspired Scripture, has He provided also 
an infallible interpreter? 

Before considering this question, however, we must just 
remark, that nothing can be more unjust than the way in 
which it is usually stated by Protestants, as though the 
parties opposed to each other were the Bible and the 
Church. " I hold by my Bible," they say, " and you hold 
by your Church ;" thus representing the Church and the 
Bible as two hostile fortresses, as it were, flanking the 
battle-field on either side, to which the contending parties 
respectively betake themselves. It is no such thing : the 
real question lies between the Church and the individual, - 
the Bible being the subject-matter common to both ; and the 
point at issue. Who is to interpret the Bible? which the 
CathoHc believes to be the Church, and the Protestant 
himself ; so that " the Church" and " himself" are the 
parties opposed, not the Church and the Bible. That the ^ 
Bible is the inspired word of God, Protestants and Catholics 
are perfectly agreed in believing. It is true, CathoHcs do 
not hold, as Protestants profess to do, that nothing can 
possibly be matter of divine revelation which is not con- 
tained in holy Scripture, nor do Protestants themselves in 
fact, though they do in words ; for they believe the inspi- 
ration of holy Scripture to be matter of Divine revelation, 
yet this, from the very nature of the case, cannot rest on 
the testimony of Scripture itself. So, too, with the duty 
of baptising infants, and of observing Sunday instead of 
Saturday as the Christian holiday, on which points Protes- 
tants believe and act as Catholics do, while yet they would 
be puzzled to find Scripture warrant for so doing. How- 
ever, be this as it may, in all that concerns our present 
purpose. Catholics and Protestants are fully agreed respect- 
ing holy Scripture; that is, they both hold alike that 
Scripture is inspired, and that therefore noth\v\^ '««\jm:^\ 
contradicts Scripture can be true ; aadi V)Rfe o^^'^'Cv^s^ "a^ 
issue between them is, who is to detetxaffika ^'^'oX \& ^^ ^ 
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not in accordance with Scripture ; or, in other words, what 
was the design of Almighty God — that each individual 
should interpret Scripture for himself, or that the Church 
should interpret it for him ? 

And here it occurs to us at once, that if men are to 
interpret Scripture, they must have it to read, and they must 
be able to read it ; for, if they are obliged to receive the 
bare letter second-hand from the lips of another, they caur 
not give it such dose, and patient, and independent study> 
as to enable them to draw £rom it a system of doctrine* 
How fared it then in this matter with all Christendom for 
fourteen hundred years after our Lord's coming ? for dur- 
ing the whole of that time, as printing was not yet in- 
vented, and so books could only be multiplied by the labo- 
rious process of transcribing, they must of necessity have 
been very scarce ; and a book, therefore, of the size of the 
Bible was the treasure of a church, or monastery, or noble 
house. That every individual should possess a copy of it» 
so aa to be able to study it in private, was out of the ques- 
tion even among the rich ; and as to the poor, what was to 
become of them ? Yet " to the poor," we are told, " the 
Gospel was preached." Does it seem likely, then, that our 
blessed Lord, who, bein^ God, foresaw all things, should 
have left the mass of His people for fourteen centuries 
without the means of learning their faith ? Yet so it was, 
if the Protestant principle be true. 

And even now that Bibles are so plentiful, can every one 
read them ? And of those who can read them, are all capa- 
ble of understanding even their simple grammatical sense ? 
Surely, we hear every day of the most absurd misapprehen- 
sions, ludicrous if their subject were not so grave, arising 
from a want of knowledge of our written language, which 
differs considerably from the spoken language in ordinary 
use among the less educated classes ; and this difficulty ia 
increased by the fact of the Protestant translation having 
been made between two or three centuries ago, so that 
its phraseology, beautiful as it is, is sometimes rather obso- 
lete. How are the uneducated, then, according to the Pro-* 
testant pnnciple, to attain the knowled^ of the faith ? It 
^ obviously a mere mockery to tell iVem V) \t«rDi *\\. ivsuL 
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their own interpretation of Scripture. Yet they are a large 
body, and very precious in the sight of God — ^the poor of 
Chnst : can that be the true means of learning the faith, 
which cannot, by any possibility, be used by them ? And 
if they, though not others, are to seek for teachers, where 
are they to seek ? What authority to teach them can one 
man, or body of men, claim rather than another, if there is 
indeed no authorised teacher bearing a Divine commission 
to interpret the Word of God ? 

However, leaving all thought of the poor, let us con- 
sider whether the meaning of holy Scripture is so clear and 
so near the surface, that tibe common run even of educated 
people can be sure that they understand it aright. And 
here we must remember what Protestants seem continually 
to forget, namely, that holy Scripture, like any other book, 
can have but one true meaning ; that, namely, which its 
author intended. I do not mean that there may not be a 
primary and secondary meaning, or a Uteral and a figurative 
meaning to the same passage ; but I mean, that the Bible is 
the record of God's revelation to man, and that revelation 
consists of a certain definite system of doctrine, and one 
only ; and obviously two interpretations of Scripture which 
contradict each other cannot both be true. Now the ques- 
tion is this : Is there any one definite system set forUi in 
holy Scripture so distinctly that any one can discern it for 
himself? Is the structure of Scripture such as to give one 
the idea that it was meant to supersede all necessity of ex- 
position, and to stamp its real meaning on the mind of its 
readers, as a seal gives at once its impression to the wax ? 
It would be difficult to imagine any book whatever, cer- 
tainly any book grasping so wide a subject, and one involv- 
ing such a comphcation of details, so written as to anti- 
cipate and answer all questions which it might suggest. 
Even a catechism or a creed would convey very httle mean- 
ing to most minds, and might even convey a meaning other 
than it was designed to convey to some, without the voice 
of a living teacher to explain it. How should we fare, if 
each individual had to study the bookA 6t ^[k^ ^»:;« ^^ ^'^^ 
country, whatever they may be, for \i\m^^« Vi Vwra.'W* 
to hre as a quiet citizen ; or to atuiy ■meSac^'Vi^i*^^^^^^^ 
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himself in health ? Yet no doubt there are books on these 
subjects, written in a far more distinct and scientific form 
than the books of holy Scripture. In fact, when we look 
into the structure of holy Scripture, we find just what we 
should expect on the Catholic theory, but just what we 
should not expect on the Protestant ; what we should ex- 
pect, if we are furnished from without with a key to its in- 
terpretation ; but what we should not expect, if we are to 
interpret it for ourselves. We do not find doctrines set 
forth in formulas, nor in any thing whatever of a systematic 
form, but scattered up and down, here and there, in the 
midst of other matter, incidentally, as it were, without any 
apparent system at all. Even the epistles, the most directly 
doctrinal part of the New Testament, so far from being 
written with a view of teaching the faith, are. professedly 
addressed to those who had already learnt it ; and this or 
that doctrine appears to be dwelt upon in them, not so 
much with reference to its intrinsic importance, and pro- 
minence in the Christian scheme, as to accidental circum- 
stances which made it necessary to be enforced on that 
particular occasion. Even if it could be shewn that each se- 
parate truth of Christianity appears manifestly on the sur- 
face of Scripture, no one can pretend that their connexion 
and relative proportions, the perspective, so to speak, in 
which they must be viewed, can be readily discerned with- 
out any collateral light, from the mere study of the sacred 
text, far less from such study as is in the power of ordinary 
individuals. 

But we may go further, and say, that the separate doc- 
trines of Christianity are by no means so clearly expressed 
that the language which conveys them must of necessity 
bear that meaning, and no other. If there are texts in Scrip- 
ture, for instance, the sense of which appears so manifest 
that one would have thought all mankind must agree in 
their interpretation, they are those which refer to the Real 
Presence of our Lord in the Blessed Eucharist : " This is my 
Body; this is my Blood." Can language be clearer? 
Coupled too with the 6th chapter of St. John's Gospel, in 
rrhich our Lord declares that He w\W. ^^^^ ^^a ^'fc^V ta eat 
^ndwith the rarious notices in the e^i^tle^, Vt ^^^^coa \.^ ^^ 
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contradiction. But are all agreed that the words convey 
what they seem to convey ? By no means : Protestants 
«ay that they are figurative ; that as our Lord had before 
said, " I am the true Vine," and " I am the Door** of the 
flheep-fold, neither of which sayings are to be understood 
in their literal sense, so this saying also is not literal but 
figurative. And if this text does not convey an unquestion- 
able meaning, of what text can we say that it does? Is there 
any single text on any doctrinal point which so explains 
itself as to suggest no question ? and these questions who 
is to answer ? There can be, as we have said, but one true 
answer of the many that may be given ; and how are in- 
dividual minds to be sure that they have hit on the true 
answer? It has been well said, that " when it is declared 
that the Word became flesh, three wide questions open upon 
us at the very announcement : What is meant by the * Word/ 
what by 'flesh,' what by * became?*" these beingi, we must 
observe, not idle or' irrelevant questions, but suck as are abso^ 
lutely necessary to understand the passage at all. And indi- 
viduals, in different ages, have attempted to answer these 
questions for themselves, and each of the three has given 
rise in turn to more than one false opinion, which in its day 
carried many along with it, but after a time died away, as 
heresies do, and left no trace behind it; for the Church, 
the one interpreter, calmly arose and spoke the true mean- 
ing of the sacred oracle, which bore with it the certain 
conviction that truth alone engenders, and stamped itself 
on the mind of Christendom, so that the false theories 
melted away before it, and if they are remembered at all by 
any in the present day, Cathohcs or Protestants, are re- 
membered only as worn-out absurdities. Yet the words 
in question might have home the meaning the heretics gave 
them, as well apparently as that which now universally pre- 
vails. Does it seem probable, then, that if Almighty God 
had designed that every man should learn his faith from his 
own interpretation of Scripture, He would have allowed that 
faith to be recorded there in language so open to misaQ^ce.- 
hension ? 

It 18 often said, indeed, that ^ow^ ^<e\»!^^^ >^^«a^'*» 
maybe dark, jet that sufficient ^g\it \a\)M«^^i^^i^^^^'^'^^ 
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to bring out the truth, if you compare them with other 
passages. But does not this cut both ways? Some^ pas- 
sages, it is true, throw hght on one another ; but are there 
none which, though plain enough by themselves, become 
difficult precisely because there are other passages which 
seem to contradict them, and with which it is hard to re- 
concile them ? Surely the adjusting of seeming discrepancies 
is one of the great difficulties of Scripture interpretation ; 
a difficulty which those who despise it can hardly have 
grappled with in earnest. 

But here Protestants will answer, that all things are 
possible with Grod ; that to the natural powers of man the 
interpretation of Scripture is indeed difficult, or rather im- 
possibly ; but that with the assistance of His Holy Spirity 
it is possible, nay easy, and that that Spirit is never with- 
held from those who ask it. This, then, is a question of 
fact; God, of course, might do this; He who inspired Scrip- 
ture, could, if He so willed it, inspire each reader of Scrip- 
ture, so that all minds, knit into mystic unison, should give 
back the same sound. He might work this standing miracle; 
but has He done so ? Truth, as we have said, can be but 
one ; there is but one revelation, and therefore but one 
true interpretation of that volume which is its record ; if, 
therefore, the Spirit of God leads Protestants into truth, it 
must necessarily lead them into agreement. But is it so ? 
On the contrary, it is too notorious to need stating, that 
Protestantism is split up into sects ahnost innumerable, 
each sect based on its own particular interpretation of the 
Bible, and each, in some point or other, contradicting all 
the rest. " The Bible," it has been weU said, '' is an in- 
strument on which every man may play his own tune ;" 
Protestants have done so, and what a crash of jarring dis- 
cords is the result! The Presbyterian reads one system 
in Scripture, the Quaker another, the Church of England 
another (or rather two others, for two systems, distinctly 
antagonistic, co-exist within her pale), and the Unitarian 
something quite different from either. All these sects pro- 
/ess alike to have derived their rehgion from the Bible ; bat 
clearly the same Holy Spirit cannot \i»N^ ^^^fc^. them all 
J'^ Jts Interpretation. It cannot fenxeVj >afe VSaa ««!ca&^^\»au 
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which teaches the Calvinist that human nature is totally 
corrupt, and the Unitarian that it is not corrupt at aU; 
which leads the Church-of-England man to believe in " two 
sacraments as generally necessary to salvation/' and the 
Quaker to reject sacraments altogether; the same Spirit 
cannot teach some that our Lord Jesus Christ is Grod, and 
others that He is mere man : yet who of all these shall dare 
to say of the rest that they have not prayed for the help of 
that Holy Spirit; and if they have prayed and not received, 
what becomes of the Protestant theory ? 

It is sometimes attempted to escape from this difficulty 
by saying, that the points on which Protestants differ from 
one another are points of secondary importance, and that 
on such there is no promise of supernatural guidance ; but 
that with regard to doctrines, the belief of which is essen- 
tial to salvation, the Spirit of God is given to those who 
ask it, so as to guard them from error. But who is to de< 
termine what points are essential and what are not? and 
on what points do not Protestants disagree? Is it ne- 
cessary to everlasting salvation that we believe rightly the 
Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ? Is it necessary to 
believe in the Holy Trinity, in Original Sin, in the Atone- 
ment ? Is it necessary to receive holy baptism, and to have 
"faith in the promises of God made to us in that sacra- 
ment?'' On no one of these points are all Protestants 
agreed ; yet no one surely can call any of them unimportant J 

It is quite clear, then, that Protestants, as a body, are 
not led, as they pretend, by the Spirit of God in their in- 
terpretation of Scripture ; and such being the case, it is 
perhaps rather to be wondered at, that enough of them can 
be found to agree in any one view for them to run into 
sects at all, instead of each of them going his separate way. 
But the fact is, the cry of the Bible and the Bible only is 
a mere cry, a mere thing of words, which, as far as the 
mass of mankind is concerned, it is utterly out of the ques- 
tion to reduce to practice. I don't beUeve that there is any 
lingle Protestant in this country who can pretend to say 
that he gathered his system of beUef, wh«AAN« \\.T£ka:^\i% 
exdusiTelj from the Bible, without tike \ieV^ oi vo^i V\>Mi»sk 
teaching. M those who in their c\uld\^QO^ eN«t \«.woX ^ 
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catechism or a creed, — and who has not? — have no right 
to join in this cry, for they have not acted on the principle 
of the Bible and the Bible only, any more than the Catholic 
whom they rail against. If that principle means any thing, 
it means that the mind is to be brought to the study of the 
Bible altogether unbiassed ; and if so, of course altogether 
uninstructed. Is this the case in this country ? No one can 
pretend that it is. Of those classes who read the Bible at 
all, every individual comes to the study of it with his mind 
steeped in tradition of some kind or other, Protestants quite 
as much as Catholics. Nay more, it is by means of this tradi- 
tion alone that they are able to understand the Bible at all : 
it is the clue without which Scripture would be to them 
an inextricable labyrinth. The mind of each individual is 
formed on that of his sect, and that of each sect is cast in 
some particular mould bearing the stamp of its founder, 
or of the leading idea which gave it birth ; and Scripture, 
poured, as it were, into the mind thus prepared, readily 
takes its form, and men imagine they find in Scripture 
what they bring to it. The truth is therefore, that when 
a man throws oiF the Pope, it is only to choose another 
Pope for himself; for there are few even among Protes- 
tants of such marvellous hardihood and self-dependence as 
to stand up perpendicularly as their own Pope. The only 
difference is, that instead of abiding by an interpreter who 
pledges herself not to mislead them, and pleads a divine 
commission resting on evidence open to the examination of 
the whole world, they choose to themselves interpreters who 
do not even pretend to a divine commission, who in no way 
promise not to mislead them, and whose authority rests on 
they know not what, yet who lay down the law, and dogma- 
tise and anathematise those who differ from them as posi- 
tively as though they had been pronounced infallible by a 
voice from heaven. If those who blindly attach themselves 
to these chance leaders would but for a moment, without 
prejudging the cause, compare their claims to attention 
with those of the Catholic Church, even regarding her 
solely in her human aspect, they could not but feel the 
unreasonableneaa of their position. What is the CathoUc 
Church, looked upon merely aa a \i\wiLaiia\xJ(kwv\73*l ^^ 
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is the collective mind of a countless multitude of men of 
every conceivable variety of nation and character, yet ga- 
thered up, as far as religion is concerned, into perfect unity; 
of generation upon generation, traceable in unbroken iden- 
tity back to the very age when the New Testament Scrip- 
tures were written, nay to the age when they were not yet 
in existence. In her, if any where, must of necessity be 
deposited the traditionary records of the oral teaching of 
those by whom those same Scriptiures were written ; she 
must know, if any can know, what the Apostles taught, 
and how the faithful understood their teaching ; while 
commentary after commentary on this or that portion of 
Holy Writ, the result of the Hfe-long meditation of saints 
and martyrs and learned doctors, he treasured up in her 
keeping ; the fruit of the accumulated genius of devout 
men from every nation under heaven, and during a course 
of six times as many centuries as Protestantism has yet 
existed. Every question too as to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture which has yet arisen among men, has been sifted by 
her to the very bottom, and the light of the whole mind of 
Christendom, of every local tradition, and of every kind 
of evidence brought to bear upon it. 

And in truth it is upon the Church's interpretation of 
holy Scripture, not upon their own^ that even most Pro- 
testants in this country have unconsciously moulded their 
own rehgious system, so far as it bears on what they them- 
selves consider to be the leading doctrines of Christianity ; 
those, for instance, of the Trinity and Incarnation, of Ori- 
ginal Sin, and the Atonement. Did they learn these great 
truths from the Bible only ? Alas ! some who study the 
Bible quite as intently as themselves have failed to find 
them there ; and any honest person, really examining his 
own mind, could not but confess that, although coming to 
the study of the Bible with a mind instructed beforehand 
in these doctrines, he finds enough there to corroborate his 
belief in them, he would yet, without such previous instruc- 
tion, be very much puzzled to gather his knowledge Q£t\v^\&. 
from thence in any thing like tVie de^mVfi^'w^ ^1 ^<iNsSi.Ns^ 
which be at present holds them. T\i^ iAeX. \&, ^^^ ^; 
tiines formed a portion of the great Ca\)DLo\wi «^^\«va.-«'»R. 
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prevailed tlirougboat Christendom at the period of the so- 
called Reformation ; and it happened that those who con- 
ducted the change in England left them unassailed, so that 
they continued in the minds of the majority of the nation 
a fragment of the ancient faith. With the greater number 
of the Protestants abroad we know it is far otherwise ; they 
have more nearly acted out the principle of '* the Bible and 
the Bible only/' and more boldly trampled Catholic tra- 
dition under foot, according to the well-known epigram, 
** All Rome lies low : Luther destroyed her roof, Calyin 
her walls, and Socinus her foundations;" and what has 
been the result? Those who uprooted the foundations of 
Catholicism uprooted at the same time what most Pro- 
testants in England still consider to be the foundations of 
Christianity. 

Surely, then, it would be but honest if English Protestants 
would once ask themselyes, whether, as they cannot doubt 
but that the Church's interpretation of Scripture on these 
points is the true one, and all others, however plausible, 
utterly false, it may not be true likewise on other points, 
on wliich they so prejudge her as to refuse even to give her 
a hearing. They have found broken threads of her due 
useful in guiding them through dark recesses where others 
have lost their way ; why not try it further ? Oh, if they 
would but seize that clue once again, if only for a moment, 
as an experiment, they would find it lead them smoothly 
and easily through mazes and tangled paths, where they 
have been often perplexed : they would soon discover that 
they now for the first time really understand the Bible; 
not what it may mean, but what it does mean ; not only 
what this and that chapter, or this and that epistle, means, 
taken alone, but what it means as a whole. They would 
then discover what Catholics know and feel, that the Ca- 
tholic Church alone is able to look the whole Scripture in 
the face ; not passing over this, and explaining away that ; 
not bringing some texts into exaggerated prominence, while 
others are thrown quite into the background, which is 
what all Protestants do without exceipVioTL, Wt fearlessly 
leaving the whole Scripture as it aiaud&,m*\\aTiaJcCTfe,\s5i- 
toached majesty, jet pouring upon it a M\ ^Vt^wccL qI\\^\, 
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which draws out into life and beauty its minutest shade 
of meaning. Persons who haye been reared in other sys 
terns, and have been brought into the Catholic Church ii 
mature age, are peculiarly sensible of this ; nay, some hay 
become Catholics simply on the eyidence of the clear ligh 
thrown on Scripture by Catholic teachings — a light whicl 
they had sought in yain from other sources. It was lik 
adjusting the glasses of a telescope, and finding at last th 
right focus : when once found, diere could be no mistak 
about it. The beautiful landscape, seen at length in all it 
deamesB of outline and brilliancy of colouring, was a suffi 
dent witness. 

That same clue, if Protestants would but follow it pa 
tiently for a little space, would also enable them to under 
stand, what is to them the cause of endless perplexity, th 
positions which the Church and the Bible respectiyely oc 
cupy in the apprehension of the Cathohc. To the CathoUc 
their claims, so far from being antagonistic, mutually explai: 
and corroborate, nay, seem almost necessarily to imply eac 
other. Thus the Bible contains the science we haye t 
learn, the Church is our liying teacher of that science 
the Bible is our law, the Church expounds and administei 
it ; the Bible is our chart, the Church is our pilot ; th 
Church bears witness to the inspiration of the Bible, th 
Bible to the diyine commission of the Church ; all that th 
Bible teaches, the Church belieyes ; all that the Churc 
teaches is in accordance with the Bible ; the Bible contain 
nothing which contradicts the Church ; the Church teachc 
nothing which contradicts the Bible : in a word, the Churc 
comes forth into the world as God's ambassador, in all th 
stateliness and majesty which befits an enyoy from the court 
of heayen, and she bears in her hand the Bible as the docc 
ment written and signed by Him who sent her forth, an 
containing both her credentials and the substance of he 
message. 

One word more, and we Itaye done. All Protestant 

as we haye remarked on a former occasion,* haye a dee 

inward conyiction that there must be sotol^ isi^'a^s* ^1 «sx 

mg with certainty at the real meaning oi ^cxV^Vxsx^* ^ 

* No. 18. The Church the Witueaa o^ ^wi\»\Aa«j* 
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know that tlie Grospel requires faith as the indispensable' 
condition of salvation, and that to have faith a man must 
know what he has to believe ; and they rightly conclude that 
Almighty God would not have imposed an obligation on His 
creatures without having given them the means of fulfilling 
it. It is this true instinct trying to work itself out through, 
a false theory, which makes them so pertinacious in main- 
taining their own principle, that every man can interpret 
Scripture for himself, in the very teeth of the known fact 
that, under ordinary circumstances, no man does, and of 
the secret acknowledgment which every man of ordinary 
modesty must make in his own mind, that he himself at 
least cannot, to say nothing of the multitude of contradic- 
tory interpretations which jostle one another at every turn ; 
still, in spite of all this, the Protestant not only maintaina 
his principle, but takes it for granted, and is so thoroughly 
in earnest about it, that to dispute it sounds to him like 
blasphemy ; and naturally enough, for to him, to deny that 
any man can learn the faith from the Bible, is to deny that 
he can learn it at all ; and so strong is his belief that an 
infallible interpreter there must be, that he will swear to 
manifest contradictions rather than relinquish it. Now the 
Catholic Church, and she alone, professes to be this in- 
faUible interpreter, of whom the secret yearnings of every 
individual so emphatically testify the need. Is it fair, then, 
is it reasonable, considering that there is really no rival 
claimant whose pretensions can stand the most superficial 
inquiry, to dismiss her claims absolutely without a hearing? 
Surely, to do so is to be like a madman who, dying of thirsty 
should eagerly dig for water in the dry sands, and turn away 
at the same time from a pure and ample stream flowing at 
his very feet. 
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II. Thb Cebemonial of the Chubch not Theatbicax. 

The notion«which Protestants in general have of Catholic 
ceremonies is, that they are intended for no other purpose 
than to produce an effect upon the minds of the people. 
The more candid of the number will be prepared to acknow- 
ledge that the effect aimed at is a religious effect, though, 
of course, they will add, that it leads to a great religious 
error. The less candid will attribute to the Catholic Church 
no higher object in her institutions and practices, than the 
serving some temporal and unworthy end, whether of vanity, 
avarice, ambition, or other evil temper. Most will agree in 
applying to our ceremonial the term ''theatrical;'^ only 
they will differ, as just observed, in their view of the pur- 
pose with whidi the Church employs this great engine of 
spiritual policy (as they may call her ceremonial system), 
or this artifice for securing populari^. 

One reason of this, as of other rrotestant mistakes on 
the subject of our practice, is, that strangers are apt to form 
their notion of Catholic ceremonies from our High Mass, 
which is all that they commonly see of them. They sup- 
pose that High Mass is the whole of our actual religion, or, 
at any rate, an average specimen of its general character 
and tenour. Now, t£s is what may be called jumping at 
a conclusion ; and it is much the same as if a person visit- 
ing a foreign city on the night of a royal birthday, or other 
national festival, were straightway to conclude that the popu- 
lace kept holiday all the year round. Sundays and festivals 
are our gala days, which supply no canXefwc^n ^^^^«s«t ^*t 
our ordinary work, and which do not eN^uioTca. ^^^^'sssok^ 
cf our usual devotions. At a H\g|b.'iJLw» ^^ ^"^^ i^T^«^ 
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our best (poor as it is in the light of an oflfering to Almighty- 
God) ; if we have gold and silver, that is the time at which 
we produce it ; the Church is in her holiday dress, and 
does all she can to honour her King and make her people 
happy. If we have offerings of substantial value, wrought 
with exquisite workmanship and after models of approved 
beauty, we are glad at such a time to display these fruits 
of genius and specimens of skill as offerings to Him whose 
Spirit gives to men (as Scripture informs us, Exod. xxxvi. 1) 
this power over matter of forming it into beautiful shapes. 
If our vestments or other ornaments be of less costly or 
less tasteful materials, we console ourselves by reflecting, 
that love can be shewn in humble ways and by uncou^ 
expressions as well as in forms more classical and correct. 
But such things do not constitute the staple of our reli- 
gion, nor even represent its essential principle, though 
diey do indeed bear upon that principle. Protestants must 
give us credit for sincerity when we say, that in the Catholic 
Church all is subordinate to the great ends of her institu- 
tion, which are these : to promote the glory of god, 

AND THE SALVATION OF MANKIND. 

It is almost ludicrous in the sight of Catholics to hear 
their religion characterised, as is common among Protes- 
tants, by the epithet *' gorgeous.'' One would think that 
all our chapels were miniatures of Cologne or Antwerp, or 
that we kept a kind of continual Easter-day. At the very 
least one might suppose that High Mass were the one reli- 
gious act of the Sunday, and the Sunday the only day on 
which public acts of religion were performed at all. But 
so far different is the actual state of the case, that I suppose 
there are numbers of Catholics in England and the colonies 
who never saw a High Mass in their lives, and yet have 
been excellent children of Holy Church notwithstanding. 
The Jesuit novices in England, and, for aught I know, else- 
where, have nothing but Low Masses all the year round to 
satisfy their devotion, which yet does not lack its ample 
nntriment. Many Catholics who could attend High Masses 
iftbey desired, prefer hearing a Low Mass early ; and this 
/Practice is encouraged by some apigfio'ved CQrBfe«9.Qit%. \«t^ 
^^ CatbolioB indeed, who haye any \ifteieiisiow \» x<2«l\^\i. 
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hear Mass only when it is celebrated with solemnity. In 
London churches, and elsewhere in England wherever there 
is a sufficient number of priests for the purpose, the High 
Mass is the last of three or four Masses, of which all but 
itself are said in the simplest manner ; and in Cathohc 
countries, instead of three or four Low Masses, ten or twelve 
at least are said every day : and in the large churches in 
Italy I have heard that Low Masses are said in constant suc- 
cession at several altars from five in the morning till noon, 
while it is only in cathedrals and collegiate churches that 
there is so much as a single High Mass every day. It is 
a great mistake, therefore, to select a High Mass, or any 
other solemn and ornate function, as the most fitting repre- 
sentation of our public devotion, for, comparatively speak- 
ing, they are rare ; they are every where the exception, and 
not the rule. 

But, it will be said. High Mass is not your only splen- 
did function ; you have others equally gorgeous. True ; 
but so neither is Low Mass our only simple devotion ; we 
have also other simple practices of devotion, and in still 
greater abundance ; there are rosaries, and novenas, and ex- 
ercises in honour of the Passion and other mysteries, which 
a priest performs (at most) in a surplice at an altar on 
which are a couple of lighted candles, or which are even 
performed by laymen without either surphce or lights. No 
one questions that the Church recognises the fitness of 
bringing what is beautiful and magnificent to bear upon 
religion ; all I am denying is, that '^ gorgeousness" is in 
any sense her characteristic attribute. Yet I have seen this 
fact quietly assumed in Protestant pubhcations as a thing 
of course ; and a writer of great repute in that school of 
the Establishment which professes the most sympathy with 
the Catholic Church, has the conscience to apply to her the 
epithet " flaunting," as more descriptive, forsooth, of the 
character of Rome than any which might bear witness to 
her self-denying exercises of piety and unremitting labours 
of love ! 

It is, however, no part of my Tpt^^etil c^x^'wiX. V» xva.^- 
c&te the Church from the imputal\o\i oi ^NYa% ^"^^f^^?^ 
portance to eartemal religion (of aXi VXve <3ti»T^'9» ^>kvsXv w 
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encounters, surely one of the most preposterous), but I 
undertake to shew that popular e£feet is not merely not the 
principal, but that it is not CTen the subordinate aim of 
Catholic ceremonial, which has any thing but objects of this 
world for the basis and warrant of its provisions. And this 
will be clear from considering that what we call High Mass 
is not, as seems to be often supposed, a distinct office, 
drawn up with a view to effect; but is merely the more 
solemn celebration of the rite according to which the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass is commonly and necessarily offered. If 
then, as is imdoubtedly the case. Mass be celebrated with- 
out these solemn accompaniments at least twenty times for 
once that it is celebrated with them, it ought to be acknow- 
ledged that we have other ends in view in such celebration 
than the desire of attracting the notice of sight-seers. Now, 
the rite of the Holy Mass itself (as it is carried out in what 
we call a Low Mass, that is, a Mass without the accompani- 
ment of solemnity) has nothing in it which is popularly 
attractive, but rather the contrary. It has no music, do 
crowd of assistants, no display of lights, but is quite 
simple in its accompaniments, and little interesting to the 
multitude in its nature. A priest in a dress of no peculiar 
beauty or richness is seen during half an hour or so to be 
engaged in an act of devotion, which has no other attribute 
of solemnity than that it is unusual. If we are led to con- 
clude that there must be something great about it, this is 
rather because it proceeds upon so entire a disregard of the 
ordinary rules of popular display than for any other reason. 
It consists in a series of mystical actions carried on in 
silence; so that if popular preaching be (as experience 
shews) the way of drawing crowds to a place of worship, 
a Low Mass, on the same principle, ought to have the effect 
of repelling them. 

And indeed, this effect, if they be a crowd of sight-seers, it 

will be found to have. Did we desire to clear our churches 

of the profane Protestants who throng them, we could not 

adopt a more effectual means to that end than to drop our 

JBfjgh Masses altogether. But as the Church orders matters 

otherwise, we endure the inftiction. for \)aft ^sik.^ oi^ xJcife i^^ 

out of the number, who, having " comfc toxciQ^^r «»atBR- 
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tunes " remain to pray ;" or who, drawn by mere cariosity^ 
find their hearts touched where they expected only to have 
their senses gratified. 

In point of fact, the Church goes steadily on her own 
way, doing her work in the way prescribea, making the 
honour of Almighty Gk)d her paramount object, and taking 
it for granted that " edification' ' will follow, as a matter of 
course, with all who are in dispositions to be edified. She 
does not lay herself out for the approval of the world, nor 
even for that of her own children ; although I admit, that as 
her priests do not claim to be angels, they are all liable, like 
other men, to the temptation of acting at times with a view 
to effect, or at any rate will often avail themselves, of public 
opinion as a check upon their own remissness. The more, 
however, they are found to grow in the heavenly J[ife, and 
the more thoroughly they are imbued with the spirit of the 
Church, the less sedulous will they be, especially in the 
performance of ecclesiastical functions, to consult the opi- 
nions of others, the more simply and entirely bent on 
pleasing their Lord, in all which they do in His blessed 
service. Hence they will often prefer the semblance of 
remissness to the fact of an over-studious gait and de- 
meanour, as knowing that it is better to be hearty towards 
Grod than exemplary before men, and that of all characters 
in the world, that which the Catholic Church abominates is 
. the Pharisaical. Indeed I can much better understand the 
Church being thought careless than her being charged with 
hunting after popularity. What, for example, can be less 
** edifying" to Protestants than a Low Mass as often wit- 
nessed in the churches abroad? Protestants almost in- 
stinctively associate the idea of devotion with a certain 
majesty of gait and solemnity of enunciation ; no wonder, 
then, that they should be scandalised, as they so often are, 
-with the slouching air, the free and easy movements, and 
the rapid utterance of the continental priests. Nor will it 
altogether avail to apologise for these appearances upon 
the score of foreign habits ; for much of what to the Pro- 
testant eye looks like irreverence, ia m T^«JiCL\:^\s^ *^^ '^^-^ 
tnral effect of doing our work m «^ %VT«i'^\Sfipr««^^ ^^*=^ 
without any advertence to tlie \ixi^Te«»Qra» y^^^»R.^^ ^ 
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spectators. Priests do not, like Protestant ministers, pat 
themselves into graceful attitudes, study dignity, or vary 
their mode of articulation, vrith a view to the prejudices of 
their hearers. This would indeed be to follow out the 
" theatrical" principle ; and it is really wonderful how Ca« 
tholics, as a body (whatever their faults), should have in- 
curred a reproach so utterly at variance, I will not say with 
facts, but with the charge of laxity and nonchalance so 
frequently brought against them. 

Now in this paper I am going to justify my statement, 
by shewing how complete an account of the meaning and 
use of Catholic ceremonies may be given without taking 
their popular effect into the scale at all. My statement 
is, that, granting the Catholic doctrine to be true, the C&- 
thohc ceremonial follows as the natural expression, as well 
as necessary safeguard, of that doctrine ; and this, whether 
its effect be " edifying" to beholders or otherwise. Further, 
I must maintain that they are actually " edifying," in pro- 
portion to the religiousness, and, I must add, the intelligence 
of the beholders. Thus I shall have to retort on objectors 
to our ceremonies the chaise of intellectual shallowness, 
which they so freely bring against us who reverence them, 
by shewing that any view of devotion which repudiates 
the principle upon which they are founded is utterly su- 
perficial. 

It must always be borne in mind, that the Catholic 
religion is an institution, the first end of which is, the 
maintenance of the divine honour in the world. Its bu- 
siness is with the invisible world, and with this world so 
far only as the invisible has part in it. It is the earthly 
court of the King of Heaven, and its ceremonies are the 
etiquettes of this court, framed with the view of securing 
the prerogatives of the Sovereign and the regulation of the 
intercourse between His subjects and Himself. Such being 
the sole object of her ceremonial provisions, the Church is 
no more solicitous what view the world takes of her exter« 
nal arrangements than the Herald's Office is careful to 
submit its programmes of state pageants, or its tables of 
precedency, to a general meeting o£ tJcL^ \x]^«\>h.\»£L\% ^i 
I^ondon. The populace are the witueaaea, ox V\. m«:^ \ife >^ 
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fiubjeets, of these arrangements, but in no sense are they 
the judges or arbiters. Not public opinion, but precedent 
or usage is the standard of its decisions and the test of 
their correctness ; and as the consultations of such a body 
are protected from interference, so are its decrees absolute 
and without appeal. The world accepts, or obeys (as it 
may be) the fiat of authority, and feels it an impertinence 
to criticise what it would be an encroachment to dispute. 

The '^ Congregation of Sacred Bites" is a similar tri- 
bunal in the Church. Could you or I overhear its dis- 
cussions, I will answer beforehand that the satisfaction of 
heretics is not one of the many considerations which would 
be found to a£fect its judgments. The basis of our cere- 
monial system is a great tradition, which runs up to the 
very beginnings of the Church, parallel to the line of doc- 
trinal descent, and so closely interwoven with it, that cere- 
monies have come to be regarded as the very language of 
dogma itself, as securing its inviolabihty, and therefore 
participating in its soundness. The function of the eccle- 
siastical government, which is entrusted with the ceremonial 
department, has therefore an office chiefly interpretative, 
having to consult precedent and compare practice, with the 
view of adjudicating rubrical questions ; though, of course, 
it might also be called upon to apply principles of acknow- 
ledged authority to the case of new emergencies, as in the 
instance of the rite of Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
which is, comparatively with other offices, of recent date. 

I have made this digression in order to shew upon how 
ancient an authority, and upon what a substantial basis, 
those Catholic ceremonies rest which Protestants are apt 
to deride as superfluous or unedifying. I will now briefly 
state the various ends or objects which these ceremonies 
are intended to serve. They are intended to be : 

1 . Expressions of doctrine ; conspicuous witnesses to 
the reality of Catholic mysteries. 

2. Safeguards of sacraments ; provisiouB for their ad- 
ministration in all their integrity and essence. 

3. Securities for respect ; by ptomoXm^ V\i'fc\iW5^^^«. vjJt 
Gtod in the eyea of men, and remindixk^ \)[ifc T^Y\fc«X \iisa»i^ 

ofthe aacredneaa of the acta in iwbicVi \i^ ^a ^^^^^^^* 
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4. Memorials of love towards our Blessed Lord, who is 
both the Object of our highest adoration and the *' Minister 
of the true tabernacle" (Heb. viii. 3) ; Himself our uiidefiled 
Priest and precious Victim, Himself the Agent in all the 
holy functions of His Church. 

The remainder of this Tract shall be given up to iUus- 
trations of the first of these uses of CathoUc ceremonial, 
chiefly taken from what may be seen every day in the cele- 
bration of a Low Mass. Thus, there is a marked difference 
between the ceremonial of Holy Mass before and after con- 
secration. When our Blessed Lord is on the altar, the 
priest is obliged to genuflect (or go down on one knee) 
before and after each action, which has reference to His 
sacramental Presence. Hence you may observe, that at an 
altar where the habitual presence of the Blessed Sacrament 
in the Tabernacle is not indicated by a light burning, the 
priest bows on first coming before the altar, and never 
bends the knee at all till the consecration, on which he 
immediately genuflects, and again a second time on re- 
placing the Adorable Victim on the altar after elevating It. 
He performs the same actions at the consecration of the 
Most Precious Blood ; also when he uncovers and recovers 
the chalice before and after the " Pater noster," and be- 
fore and after the '* Pax Domini sit semper vobiscum" he 
again genuflects, and again before receiving Communion in 
each kind. But when the Victim is consumed, he bends 
the knee no more upon leaving or reaching the middle of 
the altar, even though the Blessed Sacrament be in the 
Tabernacle ; though, in the latter case, he does genuflect 
at the bottom of the steps on arriving at and quitting the 
altar before and after Mass. 

It is not, however, by the act of adoration only (which 

in this case genuflexion expresses, though of necessity it 

does not imply more than reverence), but by other ways 

also in other parts of the august ceremonial of the Mass, 

that the Divine Presence is recognised. Thus, it may be 

remarked, that^ after the priest's fingers have once touched 

the Blessed Sacrament, he does "not separate them till after 

the second abJution. This is fox two teaaoTA^ wva^l^^asfc. 

i» practical, and the other simpVy deNO\!\oxka\, \}Ckft\3i:^>Q(55[^ 
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alike bear upon the doctrine. The thumb and forefinger 
are kept closed, in case any particle of the Adorable Host 
(or Victim) should rest upon either, which by a movement 
might be lost or desecrated. This is the reason of sacred 
utility (as I may call it). But again, it would be unseemly 
that the hand^ which nave handled our Lord should ab- 
ruptly be brought in contact with any mere created matter,, 
just as it would derogate from the honour of the Blessed 
Sacrament that it should be received on a day on which 
common food has previously been swallowed. Again, thi& 
sensitive recognition of our Lord's Presence on the altar i& 
signified by a difference in the ceremonial before and after 
consecration, which our shallow critic will consider emi- 
nently trivial. When the priest touches the altar before- 
the consecration, he lays his hands outside the corporal (or 
napkin on which the Body of our Lord rests) ; but after 
the consecration, he rests them on the corporal. This is^ 
again, for a reason of utility as well as devotion, to prevent 
not only the waste of any precious atom of the sacred 

- species, but to mark the d^erence between the altar-cloth^ 
which has received no more than fin ordinary benediction,, 
and the corporal, which has been more solemnly conse- 
crated to its sacred use, and which cannot even be touched, 
when off the altar, except by a person in sacred orders, or 
by one expressly authorised. 

Other matters of ceremony also might be mentioned 
from the ordinary ceremonial of a Low Mass which tend 
the same way; as, for instance, the priest washing his 
fingers at the offertory, and again after the Communion, 
out of respect to the Body of Christ, which they touch. 
But it is when Mass is celebrated with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment exposed, that the doctrine of the Presence is most 
conspicuously brought out. The sacred Host, which or- 
dinarily remains within the Tabernacle, is then brought 
forth into the sight of the worshippers, denoted by such 
accompaniments as are commonly understood to express 
the attributes of royal dignity. The emiaewcfc wjl Vwv^^"^ 
rests is called a throne, and tixia t\«oTife \% «rart«N3»Sifc^>s^ 
multitades of lights, as illustratioiia oi ^'&^v<^^^ ^^ 

beneatb, the choicest flowers gwe ioT\)a. ^«vt o<^««^^'«^ 
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incense, and around is collected whatever is most beautiful 
in nature and art, to express the piety of the worshippers 
towards the Object of their love. The regulations fcur this 
solemnity, both rubrical and extra-rubrical, are all founded 
on the doctrine to which it relates. Every one who passes 
an altar over which the Blessed Sacrament is enthroned, is 
to kneel on both knees, and not merely genuflect (t. t, go 
down on one knee) ; every picture or image, even the cru- 
cifix, is veiled, to prevent distraction or interference with 
the Object to which all eyes are directed; the lights at 
other altars should be extinguished, and the church itself, 
as far as may be, darkened, in order to concentrate atten- 
tion on the Blessed Sacrament. Protestants say that all 
this is done for " effect." No ; " effect" may be the re- 
sult, but devotion is the motive, doctrine is the reason, and 
the honour of God is the end. When, as is sometimes the 
case. Mass or Vespers are sung with the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed, the ceremonial is chf^cteristically different. The 
Blessed Sacrament is incensed before the altar, and on both 
knees ; the priest, in addressing the people, turns but par- 
tially round, like a subject at court, tliat he may not tarn 
his back on his Sovereign ; he incenses, not on the predella 
of the altar, that is, not on the platform itself on which the 
altar is raised, but below the step ; and every time he leaves 
the centre of the altar, or comes to it, he bends the knee 
to our Lord. If any discourse be delivered (except a brief 
meditation or fervent appeal on the Blessed Sacrament), 
the Remonstrance is veiled. The choral accompaniments 
of the Mass should be as short as possible, as the priest 
and ministers ought not, if it can easily be avoided, to 
sit down, and, when they do, must of course remain un- 
covered. 

As it is no part of the present object to write a treatise 

on ceremonies, what has idready been said will suffice for 

illustration of the head upon which we are engaged, viz. 

that one principal use of ceremonies is to keep doctrine 

aliye in the minds of the people. The " Reformers" were 

^ar too clever to cat away doctrines without cutting up 

iiturgies. They did not, like feome oi X^asivt ^\)L(^^<eR«st%) 

treat ceremonial as a thing indifferent. 'IoXxsk^^ Y^\«8X«^ 
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against the dogmas of Mtb, and let the ceremonies of re- 
ligion alone, would have been to stultify themselves and 
make hypocrites of their followers. No, they were cleyer 
men in a certain line ; and they wanted to tear away Ca- 
thoUdsm root and branch out of the world ; to do this they 
must have expelled it from the hearts as well as the minds 
of men, and to expel it from their hearts they must deny it 
to the sight of their eyes. Therefore they left the eyes of 
men nothing to feast upon which could remind them of 
Grod and Heaven. What a service did they then render to 
the old enemy, who, like them, knew human nature well, 
and commends the fruits of this world to his victims, be- 
cause they are *^ pleasant to the eye," and worldly wisdom 
comes, like spiritual, through the senses ! Ah, clever de- 
vice indeed, to reserve flowers and lights and tapestry, and 
painting and sculpture, for saloons and *' crystal palaces !'* 
A sagacious policy indeed, though a hellish one, to divorce 
outward beauty from religion, and thus to turn creation 
against the Creator! Is the devil so poor in resources, 
though so inventive in malice, that he must needs rob God 
in order to insult Him ? Better be consistent at once, and 
like that wicked sect of old, the Manichees, arguing from 
the abuse of created things to their original, conclude that 
because useless for Gk>d, and serviceable only to the world, 
they are the work, not of a gracious hand, but of some evil 
genius. 

Many excellent men in our own times have borne tes- 
timony to the connexion between doctrine and ceremonies, 
but have shewn themselves well meaning rather than wise, 
in that they appeared to think doctrine could be restored 
by means of ceremonies. But this is to give ceremonies 
£Kr more importance than they receive in the CathoUc 
Church, where they stand, not as the representatives of doc- 
trine, but only as its mementoes. A portrait does not sup- 
ply the place of a friend, though it helps us to contemplate 
him. It is because a CathoHc feels doctrinal truth so pre- 
cious that he loves to be reminded of it ; othet'vvfii^ ^^x^x&ki- 
nial would be to him just what the "PTo\fc«X«xi\» ^swqssv^^js^"*-* 
a kind of "histrionic" exhibition, ^ot \^ SX. ««1 ^^,^ 
to biiag back a dead and buTied t\ieo\o^* "^ot \^oX*^«^ 
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reality ia itself, and apart from what it expresses, it will 
infallibly die out before it has done its work. life is too 
4Bhort to reach sound doctrine through ceremonial, and 
specially when people can find the true doctrine and the 
living ceremonies together in the Catholic Church, without 
working up hill from the one to the other. 

I consider that enough has now been said to prove that 
Clathoiic ceremonies, whatever else they may or may not be, 
have at any rate no right to be called theatrical. If this 
epithet be never applied, as I never heard of its being 
applied, to the forms and etiquettes of a court, I cannot see 
what place it has in the subject of the Church. To attack 
die Catholic doctrine, for instance, of the Real Presence is a 
very intelligible course, but to chiurge Catholics who believe 
that doctrine with the multiphcity and variety of the cere- 
monies intended to express it, is a kind of argument which 
only passes muster with rational men because it is employed 
against the Catholic religion. How doctrine can be main- 
tained in a world Uke ours without visible embodiment in 
K^remonial, is a question upon which I wish Protestants 
would throw some light, if it were only that we might 
know how to deal with their objections. As it is, the usual 
practice is to ignore this question altogether, and to come 
down upon the Catholics with taunts founded upon the 
theatrical nature of their external religion, as though it were 
a thing acknowledged, that popular effect is the main object 
of these ceremonial provisions. 

And if a Protestant were to make on paper any asser- 
tion upon the possibility of maintaining doctrine without 
an exact and (to appearance) complex ceremonial, the 
strongest argument on the other, side would be the Pro- 
testant religion itself. Let the advocates of mere " decency 
and order" against the rule of ceremonial completeness ana 
exactitude, consult the records of their own religion, and 
survey its actual condition. What have the Protestants 
gained for the Sacrament of Baptism (the importance of 
which some of them so justly appreciate) by the act of 
their Reformers, in flinging away from the baptismal office 
the frequent signings with the cxos^ «iik^ ^wstc«staA^^^e 
cril spirit, the unction with holy oW., ^h^ " ^^\.^l^vtt^\sii' 
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the inTestitare with the robe of innocence, and the pre- 
senting of the burning light? Where is the piety or ^e 
nse of making common cause with men who scorned the 
holy *' Ephphetha/' thereby insulting the practice of our 
Lord Himself?'*' In the ceremony of anointing, is there 
nothing of a nature to fix the unction of the Holy Ghost 
indelibly on the mind ? or is there no intelligible connexion 
between a white robe and holy innocence, between a burn- 
ing light and a luminous faith ? Would Enghshmen ever 
have seen the great doctrine of Sacramental Regeneration 
become the plaything of parliaments, if their imagination 
had been stored with the remembrance of all those sig- 
nificant actions, performed under circumstances the most 
likely to impress them on the mind of a parent ? Or would 
it be found as hard as it is to restore the public reTerence 
of the most Blessed Eucharist, — rather, would it have been 
necessary to make the attempt, — ^if the dogma of the Real 
Presence had not been clean obliterated from the minds of 
our countrymen by the abohtion of ceremonies calculated 
to suggest it with overpowering force ? 

Now, in the Catholic Church, these and other great 
truths of holy religion are secured under the forms which 
express them. The Church bears her testimony to them 
in language too distinct to be garbled, and too expressive 
to be misunderstood. A priest must declare these doc- 
trines before the world, whether he will or no. The forms 
which convey them are so many and' so plain that mutila- 
tion, even were it possible, would be useless. No erasure 
could blot out the testimony which our holy offices bear to 
CathoHc doctrine, but such as expunges those offices them- 
selves from the documents of the Church. Our priests are 
bound by so many obhgations, and encountered by so many 
rubrics, as to be continually protected against the dangers 

* We read in the Gospel (Mark vii. 32-35) that Jesus cured one 
that was deaf and dumb by touching his tongue and his ears with 
spittle, saying, Ephphetha^ " Be thou opened." So in the baptismal 
office of the Church the priest, as the minister of Chii&t^ h;^\%. V&si» 
thumb with spittle, and touches therewilYi t\ie twatvTA'Ccvfc^^'^^^ 
the person to be baptised, repeating ihe samve -wot^, V» «^^*J ^^^ 
necesaty of having the senses of the soul o^^il \.o ^^ \x>aJCo. ^x^^ ^EJ** 
ofGod. 
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of carelessness as well as tbe love of inhovatioii. While I 
write tbese pages, I read in the public papers of a Protest 
tant Bishop, at the dedication of a Church, administering 
the bread and wine "in solemn silence" to a rail full ot 
communicants, and then reciting the form of administra- 
tion once for the whole number. In the Church of the 
Gestl at Rome, there are on an ayerage as many commu- 
nions every day as there are days in the year. Let xa 
but picture to ourselves the consternation which would 
prevful in that city, if one of the priests were to adopt 
such a method of abridging his work I And learning, from 
instances like this, the inestimable value of a definite form 
and an inflexible rule in the administration of holy things, 
let us beware of pronouncing any item to be insignificant 
which forms part of a whole so wondrous and divine. 
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A WISE moQ. has obsenred, that the early Christians had 
proofs of the truth of Christianity which we hare not, and 
that we have proofs which they had not. The early Chris- 
tians did not see, as we see, the Church spread far and wide 
all over the whole world, as the prophets had promised. 
They did not see it, as we see it, exalted as a kingdom 
among all the nations of the earth : the Pope a spiritual 
sovereign ruling millions of spiritual subjects ; the Bishops 
** as princes in all lands ;" the children of the Church ac- 
knowledging one government and ''one head," as Osee 
(i. 11) and the other prophets had foretold. They did not 
see, as we see, the words of our Lord to the Samaritan wo- 
man fulfilled, in which He said, that ** the Father" should 
no longer be " adored" in Jerusalem or on Mount Grarizim ; 
for they did not see sacrifice, which is the supreme worship 
of God, abolished both by Jews and Protestants, and the 
''clean oblation," of which Malachi spoke (i. 11), offered 
only in Catholic churches throughout the world. Prayer 
may be, and is, made any where, in a Jewish synagogue or 
in a Protestant cathedral ; but the great Christian sacrifice 
is offered only on the altars of the Catholic Church. In a 
• word, the prophets had raised an expectation about the 
Church of Christ which the early Christians did not see 
fulfilled as conspicuously and as extensively as it was to 
be fulfilled in after times. 

The sort of proof of Christianity, then, which we have, 

ai^d they had not, may be said to come to this, that it 

answers the expectations it had raised. TMs proof at least 

exists with all its force for Catholics. Protestants, I sup« 

pose, must allow that Christianity, according to them, does 

not literally fvMl the expectatioii« Nv\k\e\i.\\i<& '^T^'^Wa had 

''^ed concerning Christ's kingdom \ iox ^'erj €\V}ckKt ^- 
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plain thc^se prophecies in a fignrative sense, or refer their 
fulfilment to some future dispensation. However, all will 
allow that it is a very strong proof, where such can be had, 
when a religion externally fulfils the expectations it had 
raised. 

Again, there is another class of expectations which 
religion may be said to create ; these are of an internal 
nature. Man is here in a state of weakness, want, and sin ; 
and religion undertakes to provide remedies: it promises 
certain gifts, and tells us that it can satisfy certain desires 
And needs of our moral nature. Now, if those who em- 
brace a religion assure us that they have found these expec* 
tations answered, here is another proof of the truth of that 
religion. 

Some years back several Oxford professors began study- 
ing the Fathers of the Church, holy men who wrote during 
the first ages of Christianity. By studying these ancient 
writers they had certain expectations raised as to what the 
Church was and ought to be ; and these expectations, I mav 
tell you by the way, agreed in a wonderful manner witn 
those wliich the Bible would naturally be calculated to 
raise, but which, as I have said, Protestants explain away. 
Now, these learned men looked about them in their own 
Church, and finding nothing therein to answer these expec- 
tations, they were led to inquire into the state of " Popery." 
Then they found that the " Popish*' religion answered the 
expectations which the old Christian doctors, as well as the 
Bible, had raised, and was the sort of Christianity which 
chose doctors had written about. This proof they felt to be 
80 very strong that many of them ultimately embraced it. 

But this was not all: the more they endeavoured to 
live in accordance with the commandments of God, and 
to realise the high gifts promised by God in His Church, 
the more they felt that their wants and desires could find 
DO adequate satisfaction where they were. The Catholic 
Church promised to do it, and they tried it. Others, again, 
followed their example; some attracted by its exteruAL 
agreement with Christianity, as l\ie^ \k»A>a^XL\^^ v» ^^^'- 
ceire of it, some allured by ite ptoima^^ ^t vcl'yqXkcos^ ^^' 
<!ordaDce tberewith. 
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But meanwhile there vere plenty of people hard at 
irork to give them rery different expectations. " Popery/* 
they said, " is a very shocking religion ; it fetters the intel- 
lect, it interferes with liberty of conscience ; it has cor- 
xnpted the primitive simplicity of Apostolic times ; it has 
brought in new and false doctrines; it confuses together 
God, the Virgin, and the Saints, and worships them all 
alike. It teaches men to lie and to be deceitful ; it is 
niinous to civil society. If you join it, remember, not a 
shilling more shall you have from me ;" or, '* all inter- 
course between us must cease;'* or, "you shall have a 
father's curse upon you.'* But neither father's curse, nor 
loss of friends, nor fear of poverty, kept many back from 
giving " Popery" a trial. Are the expectations which its 
enemies endeavoured to raise fulfiUed? No: the intellect, 
instead of being fettered, is enlightened ; it now, as for the 
first time, realises what true spiritual worship is ; the con- 
science finds it has been mistaking the liberty of the natural 
mind for its own true liberty, and is freed by frequent con- 
fession from the slavery of sin. Rid of this burden, the 
convert to " Popery" can look up to God without con- 
founding Him with the Saints, or even with His blessed 
Mother. He ceases not to believe that hell is the place for 
Hats, or to venerate civil authorities, though he does not 
give them power to decide whether baptism is or is not 
** for the remission of sins." 

Here, then, are two expectations, or rather two sets of 
expectations, raised about the Catholic Church. To the 
<me set the venerable pocket lends its august sanction ; a 
frowning friend assures you that his predictions will be ful- 
filled; and an angry father thunders out his anathemas, 
if you will not believe that his anticipations will come true. 
Protestants have repeated tales again and again about 
Bome, till they have come to believe them, and these tales 
ftyrm the only ground of the expectations which they en- 
deavovr to raise against *' Popery." Such £es, like the 
wdohstry of the G^tiles, have been handed on for several 
Smerations, iiXL all the world ha* them by heart ; and they 
«ne reeeired bb matters of co«Tsc,^\rtc\v Si^XiQiV. ««SN.\«t tca^j 
V^oof. JVererthelesa, the aaWL set o£ e^^^wlu^w^ «x% ^wjX 
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ansvared ; vhile the former set of expecUtiooa are amply 
famUed. 

Now sappose ten persons had joined the Catholic 
Church, and foand their expectations answered, would this 
be enough to prove the truUi of its claims ? Decidedly not. 
But it would undoubtedly furnish a certain amount of wit* 
ness in its fayonr. If two masons told me my house waa 
coming down about my eai*s, I should say, "Well, they 
know what a house ought to be better than I do, so I shall 
look into the matter." But if a hundred told me the same» 
I should be a fool for staying another moment in it. I say 
this only to shew this one thing, that the more people 
there are who, independently of each other, are satisfied 
about a particular fact, the greater the reason to beheve it 
to be true. If all the people who have come to " know 
Popery" experimentally, are satisfied with it, it must at least 
be something very different to what you take it for. If ten 
people tried it in spite of all the abuse heaped upon it, and 
liked it, even this would be a startling feet ; but when & 
hundred or a thousand, or more, are all delighted with the 
change, it is dear th^t you who go on railing against " Po- 
pery" do not "know Popery." Those who abuse it the 
most are, almost universally, the most ignorant of it; those 
who know it best, if they do not come to embrace it, at least 
refirain in general ^m speaking disrespectfiilly of it, and 
often even find much to admire in it. What has been said, 
then, comes to this, that when we are ignorant of any things 
and we perceive that in proportion as people become ao-> 
qoainted with it, their dislike diminishes and their appro- 
bation increases, we have good reason for doubting the evil 
opinion we entertain of it. And, secondly, that when a 
religion fulfils and satisfies the expectations it has raised, 
and this in a very large number of cases coming under our 
own observation, we have good reason to beheve diat we our* 
selves should be satisfied if we tried it ; and, in short, that 
that rehgion really \a what it professes to be. But let as 
endeavour to look at the thing in a more sesUra&Vk^gp^^B^ 
«ee whether the very fact that w) mvn^ o^«^ «tfc «fibs&»^» 
ffuts ua under any obligations to laqoitelot wa%^^^- ^^ 
single man may be whimsicd, ot £«a©i\A» w Oo^^»a»«^ " 
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sficking to a crotehet when once he has taken it np ; but it 
would foe afosurd to suppose that this should happen to foe 
the case with any consiaerafole numfoer of persons. When, 
moreoYer, these persons are well informed on other matters 
as well as on religion, the chances are still further dimi- 
nished ; and when, in addition, they haye had a great deal 
to gire up» in order to act upon their convictions, the 
chances are very, yery small indeed. It is plain they gain 
nothing in this world foy the change ; it is clear they must 
hope to gain something in the next. Let us consider, then, 
whether any foody is at lifoerty to stand coolly foy, and look 
on unconcerned at this strange unaccountafole conduct ; for 
such it ought to seem even to the most foigoted Protestant, 
upon any principles wnich he can bring to explain the 
fact. 

Now, if we were to try and put ourselves hack into the 
days of St. Peter and St. Paul, certainly the conduct of 
Protestants and of heathens would furnish several striking 
points of resemfolance. Without wishing to make our- 
selves out to foe as good as Paul and Bamafoas, or our Pro- 
testant neighfoours as foad as pagans, still we may be like 
the Apostles in several points, and they like the heathen* 
Paul is a convert to Christianity; he belonged to **the 
strictest sect of the Pharisees,'' just as Mr. A. B., a con- 
vert from Protestantism, had foeen strict according to the 
notions of his sect. Paul was told certain things about 
the Catholic Church, and found, upon trial, it answered his 
expectations. Full of zeal, he preaches again and again to 
his old Jewish friends. They see nothing of the interior 
grace which converted him ; they have heard him tell a cock- 
and-bull story about a vision, but of course they da not 
believe it, and laugh at the whole affair. However, he goes 
preaching on still, and, among other countries, he makes 
an "aggression" on Lycaonia (Acts xiv. 6, &c.). Titius 
and Caius were respectable Lycaonians ; they went to pub- 
lic worship every day, and sacrificed to Jupiter regularly ; 
it was the established religion, and had the support of the 
law; jt was the reUgion of their fatViexft, ravd'^^A mixed up 
^^th all their institationB and cnstom^*, X^cic^ ^«^x»R^\ft 
'4 and liked it; their "clergy** ^^exe \e«ni^^ «:cA ^^>i«.- 
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ixianly men ; they were themselYea well^acated persons, 
and set an example of all the yirtues in repute in Lyca- 
onia. They do not like haying their household gods thrust 
aside, and all their old family associations hroken through 
by this man Paul ; his fancies have no charm for them ; 
and as for the miracles which people say he works, they 
never saw any of them ; they doubt whether he ever did 
work any ; at any rate, they are certain that there is no 
dear, undeniable proof for them. 

However, Paul makes converts by degrees; he tells 
them of the blessing of confessing their sins, and renoun- 
cing their past life, and promises them a great gift from 
heaven if they will embrace the religion he preaches. They 
follow his advice, and find themselves both the better and 
the happier for it ; the expectations he had raised are fidly 
satisfied, and they declare as much openly and loudly to 
their countrymen. Somehow or other he gets such hold 
on the people, that the Jews are jealous, stir up the multi- 
tude, and have him stoned. Titius and Gains are glad to 
see all this zeal for the old established religion, and thank 
Jupiter very devoutly. Titius and Caius in the course of 
time die and go to hell, to suffer eternally for their unbe- 
lief. There the Evil Spirit triumphs over them : '' Ah ha ! 
you saw that one person after another embraced the Chris- 
tian religion, and was satisfied with it ; yes, lost and ac- 
cursed souls,'' shrieks the fiend, '*if you had thought a 
little, you might have known that men do not leave their 
Others and mothers, wives and brethren, friends and 
homes and comforts, for mere whim and fancy, and then 
we should not have caught vou ; but you kept to the old 
established religion, just only because it . was established, 
and for no better reason ; you would not heed the miracles 
of grace which the God we hate was working in men's 
hearts all about you ; you would not honestly face the ques- 
tion, and see if there was any thing in it ; you hoped and 
wished it might not be true, and would neither make in- 
quiry of the Christian converts, nor attend o\ifc ^^^^s^^ 
sermons for instruction ; you m^die ^w« Vsh^ ^^ Hxsseo.^^ 
and borne and old associadona fteneiox 'was^aw^**^.^^^ 
notliaten to what would have T;ie\^dL^o\3L\» cs^anj^^^ 
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lasts and passions which have drowned yon in endless 
perdition." So saying, he plunges with them into that 
abyss of fire, where, widi their tormentors, they shall have 
their abode and their portion for ever. 

Now, I am not ventoring to say what degree of neglect 
in examining the evidence for the tmth amounts to a direct 
taming away from it, that is to say, to the sin of unbelief; 
but I do say that it is a fearful consideration when a man 
has had the truth brought before him, and for one reason 
or another has failed to examine it. I appeal, not to those 
Pharisees who think themselves just, but to those who 
know in their hearts that they are sinners — to those, in fact, 
whom Christ came to call (Matt. ix. 13) — and I ask them 
to tell me honestly, whether they would dare to accuse 
Almighty God of injustice if He punished the unbelieving 
Lycaonians in this way. Put the case that they had never 
seen a miracle, or been in the neighbourhood of one ; but 
that they merely knew that one Paul had preached amongst 
them a religion which not only had much in it which was 
distasteful to man's natural inclinations, but involved many 
painfiil sacrifices ; that he himself was a convert to it, and 
had prevailed on others to follow his example, and that he 
and they, notwithstanding all they had given up for Chris- 
tianity, remained satisfied with it, and would die rather than 
return to their former religion. Now I say, if a heathen 
knew no more than this, does any reasonable man mean to 
assert that such a heathen might not have learnt the truth, 
had he been willing ? Is it sufficient justification of him 
to say, that he never understood the nature of the doctrines 
that were taught, when he might have had them explained 
had he inquired ? Was there not sufficient to make it his 
duty to inquire? Does not such an one risk incurring the 
fearful judgment of those who " receive not the love of the 
truth, that they may be saved?" (2 Thess. ii. 10.) I say 
then, that the very existence of a large body of converts 
in this country is* a starthng fact. Because unreflecting 
people do not think themselves obliged to read or to hear 
about '^ Popery,** does it therefoxe io\\.ow \3aal €kid^ who 
Juts placed diem near so many converts \a "^o^^r^J* ^sma 
tJot account them responsible for t\iea Vudafifet^xit^'*. 
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Porliaps some people may be disposed to uige in reply 
to 'what I have said, *' We are not so ignorant of * Popeiy* 
as you have supposed ; we have read a great deal about it, 
which has been written by learned men ; in believing what 
they say, we take things upon trust, and that is jast what 
you recommend." Let me understand you, I would an- 
swer : Is what you have read about ** Popery" taken from 
books written by its adversaries, either to refute it, or to cut 
it up and make it look ridiculous and odious ? If so, you 
must see that such an account of it is hardly hkely to be a 
very fair one. But you may answer, *' How am I to know 
that ? I am unlearned, and cannot judge for m3^1f." I 
reply, first of all, that this is not a question of learning, 
but a matter of fact Have you taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain whether what these persons state of Cathohc doctrine 
be correct ; for if not, what matter their arguments, whe- 
ther learned or unlearned ? We tell you, and every Catholic 
will tell you, that their statements are altc^ther false ; 
that they have either never understood, or grossly misre- 
presented, the religion which they so virulently assaiL 
Learned as they may seem to yon, and learned as they may 
really be on other points, they have taken their notions of 
Catholic doctrine second-hand, just as you in your turn 
have taken your notions from them. Besides, numbers of 
learned men have judged, and do judge, the other way. 
You cannot say, *' How am I to know that?" because every 
body knows that there are a large body of converts from 
all dasaes, both learned and unlearned. But more than this, 
who is there that does not know, or might not know, that 
the Catholic religion was the religion of all Christendom 
for more than fifteen hundred years, and that ever since it 
has been held and believed by far the greater number of 
professed Christians ? Remember, too, that religion is not 
a mere paper theory, but a practical thing, and that those 
who have tried it are the only people to tell you what it 
really is. If, then, the whole of the Christian world for 
many centuries beheved the Catholic religjiou to h^ ^^ q\!^!^ 
true religion ; if the largestbody erf C\fli\*t»si%Ttfs« ^-MfiCjss^ 
tbinlc it IB 8o too ; and if many peoiple Vft ^wit wra ^^W5^^ 
we joiDJng it every day, and dec\axe XhftxaafcVN^^ «ato» 
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with it, — by what kw of common sense or of charity do 
you decide diat it b a yery shocking religion ? What right 
have you to go on abusing it as you do, without ever read* 
ing a single book written in defence or explanation of it by 
a Catholic, and without inquiring at the lips of those who 
have tried it? Is not this very lUce having made up your 
mind which religion you will have, without caring at ali 
which religion God wishes you to haye ? 

People often say that the Catholic religion loves to keep 
people m ignorance, that it may tyrannise over them as it 
pleases. Ignorance, then, you allow, helps a cunning per- 
son to tyrannise over another. Consider, therefore, if by 
any chance, as you are very ignorant of the Cathohc reU- 
gion, you may not be the dupes of certain designing people 
who wish to keep you in ignorance of what it really is. 
Are you sure, for instance, that the Established Church of 
this country has no object of its own, quite unconnected 
with your spiritual welfare, in making you hate ** Popery V* 
Do you know any thing of the history of the said Established 
Church ? Do you know at all who they were who tried to 
put down ^'Poper/' some three hundred years ago, and 
what means they used to effect their purpose? Do you 
know who got hold of the lands and the revenues of the 
monasteries and other religious houses belonging to the 
Catholic Church ? Did you ever reflect that Protestantism 
has considerably to do with many people's worldly interests,, 
with how much they have a year, and the position they 
hold in society ; and that *' No Popery'' being interpreted 
means, " Let us alone ; why torment us before the tune?" 
Any how, there is one person I wot of who hates you with 
a hatred far surpassing even that with which Protestants 
hate ''Popery;" who is the determined foe of human 
liberty, and whose interest it is to persuade you to remain 
in ignorance ; who would be vexed beyond imagination if 
he saw you thinking of doing any thing to free yourselves 
from the slavery in which he delights to keep you — the 
slavery to creatures, or to secret lusts and passions — end 
tLe person I mean is the Devil. WViCkt \£ Qod should say 

to yea, " 0\xt of thine own mouOa. Wi\\.yQA%<b^w^^ ^viassa. 

wicked servant I You said tJiat igaoxwcLt^ ^w^ iwwss^iiiife 
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to tyranny; and though I put so many conyerts before you, 
to lead you to inquire, you chose ignorance, and proudly 
thought you could not be deceiyed." 

Neither can you say, *' I see there are many conyerts to> 
* Popery ;' but I haye myself a certain faith which I hold„ 
and a certain inward conyiction of its truth ; am I right in* 
shaking that faith by inquiry ? To question a matter of faith 
is to doubt about it ; and to doubt about a matter of faith 
is to disbeheye it. ' Once to doubt is once to be resolyed ;* 
once let me doubt the truth of my present creed, and I do 
as good as resolye on changing it." I am yery glad to haye 
this question to answer, because it is one on which the 
whole matter turns. It is certainly not the duty of any one 
to question an article of faith ; or rather it is his bounden 
duty to resist any such temptation to doubt. But is it any 
article of faith which Cathohcs call upon you to ques- 
tion ? Strong opinions, prejudices, notions, I own ; but be 
these eyer so strong, they neyer can arriye at being articles 
of faith ; nor do you pretend that they haye any title to be 
considered as such. The Catholic does not call upon you 
to renounce what you know to be true. Any body of men, 
howeyer numerous or respectable, who should require this 
of you would haye no claim on your attention. If any 
ku^e body of men were to declare themselyes conyerts ta 
atheism, ihe Protestant would not therefore be called upon 
to question the being of a God. No large body of converts 
to Mahometanism, or to Mormonism, in this country would 
haye the shghtest pretension to be listened to, because they 
ayowedly either deny the fact of the Christian reyelation,. 
or pretend to haye received one which supersedes it. This 
is not the accusation of their enemies, which may or may 
not be true, but their own account of themselves. Now, 
little as you know of " Popery," you at least are aware that 
the objections which people raise against it are founded on 
the large demands which it makes on their belief, not on its^ 
denial of any truths which they already hold. It is true that 
many persons will tell you that the further doetcvckRs^ VcssSa. 
it teaches really contradict other CYito^wkdl VroJ^JaA-, ^5i.^>S" 
this were so, it would be a Talid ob^ecXiwi. '^'^^^ ^^X*b»*^ 
before remarked. Catholics wit\\ one no\c^ ^«^1 ^^"^ 
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the case ; and when you see friends and neighbonn, and 
men whom you respect, and whom you know to be as firm 
believers in these truths as you are yourselves, embracing 
the Catholic faith, and when they tell you that, so far from 
giving up what they really held before, they have only a 
clearer and a deeper insight into divine truth, — you aie 
bound assuredly to ascertain how the nwtter really stands. 
But, in fact, you know very well that all that is essen- 
tiallv Protestant in vour belief is not a matter of faith at alL 
We do not deny that Protestants have retamed many frag- 
ments of divine truth, and that such as have been rightly 
baptised have received in their baptism faith, which is the 
gift of God. If, therefore, they have not lost this super* 
natural gift by wilful unbehef, they still hold by faith such 
truths as they know ; and even where this precious gift has 
been lost, a vast number of them still continue to believe 
with a human faith the Christian truths they have been 
taught. You whom I am addressing doubtless beheve these 
truths in a sense in which you cannot be said to believe 
your own anti-Cathohc notions and prejudices. The truths 
I mean are such as. these: the being of a Grod, a divine 
revelation, our redemption by Christ, a judgment to corae. 
But then remember, liiese are the very points which, so fir 
as they go, you hold in common with Catholics, only that 
Catholics know and believe much more which their rddgbn 
has taught them ; while the much more which you think 
you know and beheve are merely negations of the Catholie 
faith, taken up on trust from other people, and those yoa 
have lived with, and held with more or 'less of obstinacy. 
In your hearts you fedl this ; and are afraid to inquire, not 
because you think it wrong to do so, but because you fear 
the result. Own the truth, then ; you are afraid to uae the 
natural means of being convinced, lest you should be con- 
vinced. Faith, as I have said, is the gift of God, and tSl 
the reading and inquiring in the world will not suffice 
without that gift. But suppose a heathen refused to learn 
to read lest he should find his reason captivated with the 
Bible, would you not say that lie ^«& bloekine up the 
avenues of bis understanding agaim^t \X\^ \iviJi\il xi^s^ 
you not say that a person bo mmA^eOi -v^a Te;^^w:!Ki^\i^asi 
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impossible to himself? We hare no rigbt to expect that 
God will take us by storm with snperoatund gifts, when 
we will not nse onr natnnd gifts. A heathen who will 
not learn to read lest he shonld come to beliere in Chris- 
tianity, and a Protestant who will not inquire lest he 
should come to belieye" in " Popery," arc both doing the 
same thing. Neither the one nor the other absolutely 
knows that he is right, and therefore is not justified in 
relying confidently on his own opinion. There is all the 
difference in the world between the certainty of a thing 
and onrselres feeling certain about it. Every fool and 
thoughtless person feels certain about fifty things in whicli 
his friends know him to be mistaken. Nerer, then, con- 
found opinion with knowledge, or confidence with faith. 

Turn the thing whichever way you will, you cannot make 
out that the number of converts is not a matter which person* 
ally concerns you. You have no right to stand looking on 
at your ease, as if nothing was happening about yon. It 
is quite possible, as I have shewn you, that such conduct 
may lead to your everlasting misery. You must yourselves 
grant that, admitting for a moment the possibility of the 
tmth of the Catholic religion, you have had it brought be- 
fore yon in a way which will have made you responsible for 
its rejection. It is only by begging the question of its false- 
hood, which I haye shewn you yon have no right to do, 
that yon are able to shut your eyes to this alarming fact. 
I would earnestly entreat every single Protestant seriously 
to ask himself, whether he has any reason to giye to him- 
aeif, to his conscience, to his God, for the change which has 
taken place in so many people. Let him not play a trick 
upon his conscience by keeping out of its sight the fact 
that there are so many converts. Let him not say, this 
man is fanciful, that man is eccentric, a third was always a 
Imd reasoner, a fourth was of a morbid temperament, and 
80 on. This is cheating his conscience, and acting as 
foolishly as a man would do who said, ** Wine does not 
cost much, and dinner is not very expensive, and a new 
coat is cheap, and a house may be bad iX «l T«fti«iA^^'^'«^v 
and Aerefore all of them togeihex do T»t w«X. «k^ ig^«^ 
dfea/." There is no fallacy more commwi >Xi«si ^Cwa. ^^^ 
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people want to cheat their conscience ; they look at one 
thing at a time, and then forget it ; instead of which, what 
they haTe to consider is, what they amount to taken all to- 
gether. Besides which, you ought never to use an argu- 
«nent which proves too much for your purpose. Every man 
has his pecvdiarity, his fault, or his hent of mind ; do you 
not see that any accumulation of proof may be disposed of 
in this way ? If the testimony of a hundred can thus be 
got rid of, why not that of a thousand ? why not that of a 
million ? why not that of all mankind ? It is impossible 
that the weaknesses and follies of people not altogether fools 
«hould just lead them separately in considerable numbers 
to one conclusion. When rich and poor, pious and sinful, 
learned and unlearned, all come to Uie Church, and all ex- 
press their satisfaction with it, this is enough to lead serious 
minds to reflect. 

Neither can it be said, *' Oh, it is a toy, a feshion, of 
which people will get tired after a while !*' It is surprising 
that men are not ashamed of making such an assertion. Is 
it often the feishion for persons to do things which compro- 
mise all their worldly interests ? Do they choose for their 
toy what involves the sacrifice of all that the natural heart 
holds dear? It is just what the pagans might have said 
of the Christians in Nero's days, and indeed what they did 
say. But to come to facts. If you found that people were 
less and less satisfied with the change as time went on, 
then you might complain of this ** know Popery" cry as a 
•cheat. But it is just the reverse. Every body who turns 
Catholic, and does his duty, grows more and more satisfied 
every day. Why be so senseless as to say people will get 
tired of it, when you have not a shadow of ground for such 
an expectation ? If Demas, Diotrephes, or Alexander, got 
tired of Christianity, what of that ? So many did not, that 
we may say all who tried it were satisfied with it ; and so 
we may say of CathoUcity, in spite of the possibility of pro- 
ducing one or two exceptions. It would be most absurd to 
argue from these one or two exceptions, and to say, ** My 
friend A will get tired of the change as Z did." It would 
be much more reasonable to «ay, ^' m^ tnewd A will be 
sadsSed with bis new religion, ubIB, C, t),^,"^, wA^xaai^. 
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all the other letters of the alphabet ten times over have 
been/' 

Upon the whole, then, it is a dear undeniable fact, that 
there are a great many converts ; and it is pretty clear also, 
that there is a great deal of shuffling to account for it. 
Few consider whether divine grace be not, after all, the 
easiest mode of accounting for it ; yet Christ did say some- 
thing about His religion being one which would send fire 
on the earth, and make a man's foes to be those of his own 
household. This prophecy, some people will say, was 
meant only for the first ages of Christianity ; but Christ 
Himself has not been at the pains to inform us of this limi- 
tation, so ''very full of contort" to an easy age like our 
own, where the utmost extent of religious obligation seems 
to consist in families being pewed together once or twice a 
week. Certain it is, that there is one religion which con- 
trives to fiilfil this prophecy pretty constantly. If Christ 
raised this expectation about His religion, the Catholic reH- 
gion answers it. 

Nothing which is here said is meant to imply that the 
number of converts proves the Catholic rehgion to be the 
true one. It is not enough to prove it in and by itself, but 
it helps towards it. What is chiefly urged here is the fact 
of conversions, as one which should alann religious minds, 
and lead reflecting people to inquire into the merits of a 
religion which is producing such notable efiects. While 
this process is going on, forty days' abstinence from all 
abusive language against '* Popery" will be found very use- 
ful. There is no sin in abstaining from ''railing accusa- 
tion ;" it may even be a virtuous deed to repress righteous 
indignation for a month or so, just to be quite sure that it 
is righteous; especially if we are prodigiously and ludi- 
crously ignorant of the whole matter we are taUcing about. 
A little prayer also for light on the subject may be safely 
recommended. 

The Jews, who saw our Lord's miracles, were not cor* 
Tinoed by them, and would not acknowledge that they wire 
Ctod's doing. They could find many ^od. x«s&^\i%« «& ^«^ ^ 
fimcied them, for denying this. Our Ajot^ cwssl^ wjX ^^^^ 
Jfaaaetb, a Uttie town of lU repute. TSl^ \i3Sj^TJAx«tV««j& 
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letters. He ate and drank like other men. He ate and 
drank with publicans and sinners. He did not wash His 
hands before eating. He healed men on the Sabbath day. 
He forgave men their sins. He said God was His Father, 
and that He was older than Abraham. All these seemed to 
them very plausible reasons for rejecting Hzm ; and so no 
matter the miracles, though performed under their very 
eyes so that they could not be denied ; no matter the nu- 
merous conversions — what signified conversions, when none 
of the rulers had believed on Him ? (John viL 48) — ah ! 
here we have the true reason — the conversions most at any 
rate be stopped : our Lord Himself roust be put to death, 
lest all the world should go after Him (xiL 19). And so 
*' Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people 
of Israel, assembled together against the holy child Jesus*' 
(Acts iv. 27). Thus also it is in England at the present 
time ; miracles of grace are going on around you ; numbers 
are pouring into the Catholic Church every day. Of coorsey 
however, God has nothing to do with this ; and why not? 
Because it tells against the Established Church, which our 
rulers and wealthy people uphold. IIo ! Caiaphas, Annas, 
Pilate, Herod, how shall we stop these conversions ? Some- 
thing must be done ! No Popery ! 
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C5e ^opes tl)e jTouirtersf of iWolrtru 

((Europe. 



I, Right takes the place of Might. 

In my former Tracts* I gave you a sketch of the events 
which led to the establishment of the Popes in an indepen- 
dent principality of their own ; and I think I have made 
two things plain to you : first, that their temporal dominion 
was not of their own seeking, but an arrangement of Divine 
Providence ; and secondly, tliat an independent sovereignty 
was essential to the free and peaceful exercise of their spi- 
ritual headship. I concluded by giving you a short ac- 
count of how a Christian king armed himself in defence of 
the Father of Christendom, and was the instrument in the 
hands of God for putting a finishing stroke to the work, 
and securing to the head of the Church the undisputed and 
tranquil possession of that principaUty which was already 
his upon every just title. 

Now perhaps it may have occurred to you to say, " How 
much the Pope and the whole Church owed to this brave 
and disinterested king;" and when you hear that he and 
his successors were actually invested with the oflice of 
champions and defenders of the Holy See, you may be dis- 
posed to observe generally, " How much the Popes and the 
Church owed to kings." I shall neither accept nor dispute 
what you say at present, but shall simply invert your ob- 
servation, and shew you, on the contrary part, how much 
kings owed to the Popes; and by kings I mean, not 
only individual sovereigns, a comparatvvel'^ ^xasSJ^ x^xy^s^cvK^ 
who have held the kingly oflBlce, but goNWVim^\x'<' ^tiWRx-c^^ 

How the Pope became a Km^;* "iJ^^wi. \l>'i'^^'^^• 
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And observe, the principle of good govemment and of 
order is nothing less than the condition of civilisation, 
and of something still more important, which, however, 
includes civilisation, — I mean, the thorough Christianising 
of a nation. Bespect for authority, and the love of dis- 
cipline, are the necessary conditions of holding men toge- 
ther in a society or polity ; without these, they fall into a 
wild and savage state, which is a bar to all moral and intd* 
lectual advancement, and in which man becomes in his dis- 
positions and habits very like a brute beast, only infinitely 
more mischievous, and what a brute can never become, an 
object morally of horror and disgust ; because he was cre- 
ated for a higher end, and can never rid himself of his moral 
responsibility, however deeply he may degrade himself. 

As a familiar example of the necessity of respect for 
authority and obedience to discipline, take that of an army. 
Obedience to a superior officer, and perfect observance of 
those rules called military discipline, are necessary to ita 
efficiency; otherwise, it becomes a mob, and resembles a 
pack of hounds, or some troop of wild animals : it no longer 
deserves the name of an army. It was owing to the strict 
discipline and subordination of the ancient Romans, ftdl as 
much as to their valour, that they became the conquerora 
of the world in pagan times ; and the same spirit trans- 
ferred to politicid matters, the spirit of subordination and 
respect for law, enabled them to retain their conquests^ 
which no conquering nation of old had been able to do for 
any length of time, and to knit the whole together into a 
compact and imposing body, under the name of the Roman 
empire. The very word discipline is a Roman or Latin 
word : I doubt if the barbarians had a corresponding ex- 
pression in any of their languages, for they had neither the 
idea nor the thing. They were hordes rather than nations,, 
with customs rather than laws ; and their armies were but 
vast multitudes, sometimes the whole of the horde, set in 
motion with an aggressive object, having a leader rather 
than a general at their head. 

You will say, then, how came it that they were able ta 
conquer the iloman empire 1 T\iey did. iiJtsitL %|i xon^StL ^^^- 
queraa overwhelm— submerge it by t\\t\tir?^Ji(i«Ss^\^^^ 
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Besides, you must remember two things : those qualities by 
'which ancient Rome gained its ascendency no longer dis- 
tinguished it in latter times. The Roman empire was in a 
state of decay. The shell and framework remained ; the 
«pirit was gone. The civilisation, such as it was, of Rome 
And of the empire, was not based upon Christianity, not 
even when there came to be many Cliristians within its 
bosom ; and so it was not sound at heart. Another thing, 
Also, you must remember, that as far as the military dis- 
•ciphne of the Romans was concerned, the barbarians, per- 
ceiving the advantages it possessed, learned in a great mea- 
sure to copy it. Thus they acquired from them by degrees 
the art of war ; and indeed, as I have told you, in later years 
the Roman Empire defended itself simply by taking into its 
pay, and making use of, one barbarian chief against another. 
When I say that these barbarous nations had no re- 
spect for authority or notion of law, I must qualify my ob- 
servation a little. Men could not live together a day with- 
out some portion of both ; but these wild tribes had the 
least conceivable amount of either, consistent with a social 
state of any sort. Some infidel (so-called) philosophers have 
asserted that men lived at first like the beasts, and not in 
A state of society at all; but that finding the inconveniences 
x>f this mode of life, they at last agreed to associate for mu- 
tual protection ; and that as no body of men could remain 
togeUier in peace and security without some kind of govern- 
ment, they therefore consented to give up part of their 
liberty, to secure the peaceful use of the remainder, and to 
submit to laws, and a governor entrusted with the execu- 
tion of them. According to this notion, government and law 
derive their whole authority from the will of the people ; 
4ind as a necessary consequence, since they set them up, they 
may, whenever they please, put them down again. But right 
reason, and the voice of ancient history, as well as all sacred 
tradition, condemn such a notion. Mankind did not begin 
with the savage state, but fell into it when they lost the 
remembrance of the truths which Grod taught the first mau ; 
And government, instead of beinga\i\iTQaxiSxk^^\)^^W>s^^ 
^fioe authority. I do not mean lYwit \}fcaa «t ^^\.^^^^^ 
^remment is of divine authority, iat "Ve^fc V>a»X. >is^ ^^ '^'^ 
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man is directly chosen of God to role, and that he reigns 
by a special divine right; bnt I mean, that government 
itself is of divine anthority, and that it is not optional to a 
people to be governed or not at their will, although they 
have the original right of choosing their rulers and that 
form of government which they prefer, and although 
their assent may, by the constitution of the kingdom, be 
necessary to the enactment of the laws. When, however, 
they have chosen their sovereign, it becomes their duty to 
obey him ; and when the laws are made, provided always 
that they are not opposed to the law of Qod, submission is 
due to them as long as they are not changed in a legal way. 
I am speaking of the general rule, not of exceptional cases 
which may arise (such as where gross tyranny exists on the 
part of the sovereign). Without alluding at present to such 
cases, and merely stating the matter in a general way, no 
Christian will deny the divine, as well as the human obli- 
gation to obey rulers and laws. As God meant each man 
to be the ruler of his own passions, and each finmily to be 
ruled and ordered by a father, eo He ordained likewise that 
each separate polity or nation should have a government 
and laws. 

The tradition of savage nations bears testimony to this 
truth. They remembered part of it, though they had for- 
gotten the one-half and corrupted the remainder ; for tradi- 
tion outside the Church has no divine promise of being pre- 
served uncorrupted. The barbarous tribes who inhabited 
the north of Europe, whither they had migrated from the 
east, had been governed by kings as far as we can trace 
back their history ; and the nearer we follow them to the 
countries they first peopled, the more we find these kings 
invested with a divine and priestly character. This was a 
reminiscence, doubtless, of patriarchal times, when the head 
of the family was priest as well as king among his children 
and dependants ; at any rate it bears witness to a belief 
which gave to government a divine sanction, instead of re- 
gnrd'ingit as a human arrangement and contrivance. The 
truth, however, had been corrupted b^ tcvwky fables. As a 
specimen, I may allnde to that wlcac^L^xii^'^^^^m'^jWKCLi^^ 
u«Fza (now Sweden and Norway"), wid ^\i\c\i ^«cw^\^^ 
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desoent of their kings from Odin, or Woden, himself a land 
of demigod» r king and a pdest at the same time, and 
having a god for his ancestor. This king-pnest, they said, 
reigned in a sacred city called Asgard, having to assist him 
twdre priests or judges. This diyine and holy city became 
file model of the earthly one ; the Swedish nation haying 
a king descended from Odin, and twelve judges as his 
council, in memory of Odin's twelve councillors. The king 
was raised to his dignity by being placed on an ancient and 
sacred stone at Upsal in Sweden, and took the title of 
'' protector of the altars." He too it was who presided 
at the sacrifices. We find our own Anglo-Saxon kings 
Kkewise tracing their descent from the demigod Woden, 
whose name is still preserved in one of the days of the 
week, Wednesday, or Woden's-day. Oth^ tribes also as« 
■erted that their kings were descended firom the gods : it 
was a very general belief. The qualities which they valued 
were all emJbodied in their notion of a king ; among which, 
superior fbroe and knowledge of the will of the gods held 
the foremost place. Thus an ancient Scandinavian song, 
iafter summing up the attributes and powers of the first 
king, the son of a god, among which is mentioned the 
nnderstanding of the song of birds, concludes with what is 
probably meant to be the highest praise of all, that he had 
the strength of eight horses. 

This eight-horse-power king was not likely to remain 
long engaged in peacefully ministering at the altar, and 
subjects who valued such a monarch were likely also t6 
love to see him try his strength. Accordingly, while en* 
gaged in practising magic science, this king had a revela* 
lion to this effect from a raven, whose language, as we have 
seen, he had the gift of comprehending. This bird signified 
to him that it would be better to mount on horseback, 
overthrow armies of enemies, and conquer more fruitful 
lands. The raven's recommendation was certainly strictly 
followed, for indeed it seemed the one passion of all these 
northern tribes to invade and conquer lands more invltisL^ 
and propitious than their own. MLeiiCR&«x^\tfs^«^«*-»*^^ 
priestly character of the king^ begssi Vo^i^Vs*^."^^^^^^?^ 
iarjr, and their persons to be no lon^get Tt»5«tiv.^ ^^^sss 
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lable. It was upon a buckler now that they were raised at 
their inauguration, or coronation as we may call it, and no 
longer on Sie sacred stone ; and their possession of the regal 
dignity depended very much on their success in war, ftod 
on the satisftiction they gave their subjects. As what their 
people idolised was valour, strength, and above all, success, 
and a king who could lead them to victory and plunder, 
so the respect for might in the end quite superseded the 
ancient reverence for right. It is true that for a long time 
a hngering veneration for the supposed descendants of the 
gods confined the regal dignity to the same family ; but the 
tribe often selected whichever member of that family they 
pleased, and always got rid of him when it suited their 
caprice. While he governed, so to say, he had little power 
beyond what his personal influence or good fortune insured 
him, being ever controlled in his actions by the tumultuary 
assembUes of his subjects. We must not confound these 
assemblies with parliaments l^ally called together, and 
argue hence that these kings simply enjoyed a limited power, 
and the nation subject to them a constitutional government. 
No such thing: these disorderly gatherings represented 
fierce and lawless independence, not law and justice. Men 
came with arms in their hands, prepared to threaten and 
intimidate their ruler if he failed by his eloquence to bend 
their fierce passions to his will, or, on the other hand, re- 
fused to give way to their desires. If his address pleased 
them, they signified their i^probadon by the clashing of 
their weapons, — ominous appLAuse, which told a man what 
he might expect if he had the misfortune to displease. 
Yells and groans made known the anger of that fierce ani- 
mal, the sovereign people, when dissatisfied ; neither was it 
slow in following up its displeasure, if not promptly ap- 
peased, with the deposition of its sovereign ; a summary act 
which generally entailed his murder also. But the lungs 
were not only liable to deposition when their own conduct 
was matter of complaint ; they were even at the mercy of 
the weather. The Bnrgundians were in the habit of depos- 

ju^^ their sovereiga not only when he lost a battle, but 

when there waa a tad harvest. 

These Idngs, whose power and^ver^^vea ^e^xL^ft^ «^«cl 
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upon a change in the atmosphere, naturally looked aboat 
them for something wherewith to prop up their precarious 
authority* The Roman empire, with which their predatory 
excursions brought them into contact, held up before their 
eyes the example of a state in which there was a regular 
goyemment, and a respect for the laws and for the ruler 
who admiaistered them. Not but what the Roman emperors 
often met with a violent death, but they fell, mostly by con- 
spiracy ; and their insecurity was owing, partly to their own 
Yices^ and partly to that misfortune which attaches to des- 
potism, viz. that there is no other mode of redress but 
violence when the tyranny of an individual becomes intoler- 
able. There were other special reasons for their insecu- 
rity which I cannot enter upon here, still government 
among the Romans was supreme, and was respected in the 
person of the emperor so long as he held the reins of 
power ; law took its course, its infringement being the ex- 
ception, not the rule ; instead of which, disregard for law and 
authority was, as it were, habitual among the barbarians, 
who hated and despised the very idea of control. These 
kings, then, anxious to centre in their persons some of the 
respect which surrounded authority in the Roman empire, 
gladly sought to hold offices and titles under the shelter 
of its name ; and the emperors were, on their part, glad 
to save their own pride the humiliation of confessing that 
large provinces and regions were lost to them, by decorat- 
ing these kings with the insignia of Roman authority, and 
so making believe that they were but their own lieutenants 
in the countries they ruled. This explains the apparent 
contradiction between the deep contempt which the bar- 
barians entertained for the Romans themselves, and the 
childish eagerness with which they sought to be styled 
•consub, patricians, Augustuses, and Caesars. But it would 
not do : you cannot always transport the thing along with 
the form ; and certainly you cannot revive a dead thing by 
merely reviving the name. Pagan Rome had had her day 
and done her work : she was corrupting and decaying away, 
and it was not in her power to lay the ioxixi^Xxot'OL ^C^Hx^^^ 
4^Yi]i8ation, All that she had reaUy ettee^ftA. oil ^^ x^ato^^ 
^he owed to having retained in a measwt^ ecsXsva ^Tvsssto;^'! 
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traths which had been ori^nally given to man by rereU- 
tioD. As the world grew older and worse, the memory of 
these troths grew fainter and fainter, and at length was 
lost : the ancient virtues of Rome were gone, and nothing 
but tiie shell of the edifice they had raised remained. But 
now a new revelation had come ; the kingdom of Christ 
was already set np on earth. It was to lay the basis of 
another and a more perfect civilisation ; and the old fonns 
of that imperfect social polity, which was fast dissolving, 
were to be powerless to effect any thing till the Chnroh had 
taken possession of them, had tilled them with her spirit, 
and made them alive and new again by her presence. The 
Pagan Roman empire, then, fell and cmmbled away ; but 
the Christian Roman empire was to rise oat of its dust, and 
to be built up with its rains. It was the creation of the 
Popes. But we must not anticipate. 

Kings, as I* have said, were unable to make their govern- 
ment stable or secure by copying the forms of the decaying 
Roman empire. They were to owe this blessing to Chris- 
tianity. The Church, then, had a great and difficolt work 
before her, the educating and training of the barbarous 
nations which had overrun Europe ; for but a small portion 
of the work was accomplished when a king and, in imita- 
tion of his example, the great bulk of his subjects had been 
converted to the faith. Their fierce and ungovernable pas- 
sions had to be restrained and disciplined^ their savage 
habits corrected, their ignorance enlightened, and- even the 
love of knowledge implanted in them. Unwearied was the 
patience with which the Pope and the Bishops labonred at 
the hard task of Christianising those crowned savages called 
kings; alternately remonstrating with and encouraging 
them, bearing with and humouring them, like great children, 
when they could do so without any sinful compromise. I 
have told you how like grown-up children these barbarians 
were ; and can you fancy any thing more fearfully unman- 
ageable than a grown-up child, let it be the most amiable 
child possible ? and amiability was far from being a striking 
characteristic of these wild men. Consider how selfish and 
passionate is the childish nature, \iow Vtife^^vj^^ va.^ ^<5iW 
cruel often from sheer tho\ig\it\e««neaa»\icrw e%%ct Vst '^'Ji 
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innnediate gratification of its desires, how ready to raise its 
hand to strike on the slightest opposition or contradiction ; 
and then transfer these qualities to the grown-up man, with 
his physical strength, independent estate, violent passions, 
and stahhorn will. For many and many years the Bishops 
tmd all the clergy were chosen from among the subjected 
population of the empire, not from the barbarians them- 
aelves, who were far as yet from beinff qualified for such a 
««red office ; .nd although these fierfeUes despised and 
oppressed the conquered people, yet they made an excep- 
tion in favour of those who were invested with the priestly 
character, and would at times be guided and restrained by 
them. As a specimen of the good advice they used to ofier 
to kings, I will quote part of a letter of St. Remigius, a holy 
bishop, to one of the Frankish kings on the occasion of a 
victory. After congratulating him in such terms as were 
calculated to please him on his success in arms, he pro- 
ceeds to remind him of his religious obligations and kingly 
duties. '* Choose," he continues, "such counsellors as 
shall uphold the glory of your name. Honour your bishops, 
and always have recourse to their advice. If you remain 
in harmony with them, your government will only be the 
Btronger. Deliver the oppressed, relieve the afflicted, suc- 
cocir widows, nourish orphans ; that all may love you at the 
same time that they fear you. Let justice dwell on your 
lips, without looking for any thing from tlie poor or from 
strangers, for you ought not to receive gifts. Let your 
jadgment-seat be accessible to all, and let none depart from 
it with a heavy heart. Let your hereditary riches serve to 
ransom cs^tives, and free them from slavery. If any one 
come into 3^ur presence, let him not feel that he is treated 
as a stranger. Use a cheerful pleasantry with the young ; 
but take counsdi with the aged, if you desire to be looked 
upon as noble, and obeyed as a king." Such excellent 
advice did not hinder him to whom it was addressed from 
murdering three kings, his relations, — a fact which may 
help to give you an idea of the discouragements and difii- 
culties with which the Church had to eoraXaw"^. 

In Uking these kings inband t\i^'?oV^*>a»i^^^^'^'' 
work to do — to raise their charactex *m X\v^ ^^^"^ ^"^ '^'^ 
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subjects, and, on the other hand, to impress upon them a 
sense of their own responsibilities. Till this could be ef- 
fected, the reign of might, not of rights must continue. 
There must be, alternately, acts of despotism and cmeUy 
on the part of the monarch when he chanced to have iht 
upper hand, and acts of fierce retaliation on the part of the 
subjects when he became too weak to overawe them ; for 
though the conquered people bore the yoke submissiyely, 
not so the fierce men of the north, who brought from thcar 
native forests an indomitable spirit of independence and 
liberty, and could ill brook any attempt to curb their willf 
or to entrench on their old prerogatives. How much these 
•kings had reason to dread their subjects, a little incident 
I will relate to you may serve to shew. We find one of 
them, on a Sunday, when the people were all assembled for 
Mass, begging the deacon to command silence, and then 
addressing to them the following very singular speech : " I 
tidjure you all, men and women, as many as are here pre- 
sent, not to kill me as you have killed my brothers. Give 
me at least three years to educate my nephews, whom I have 
adopted as my sons, lest it should come to pass (and may 
the eternal God avert so great a misfortune I) that you and 
these children should perish when no grown men of our 
race shall be left to defend you." If such was the lan- 
guage which weak kings were reduced to use, we may rea- 
dily conclude that when they happened to be strong and 
powerful, they were proportionately cruel and overbearing. 
Such, is ever the case where rights are ill defined or not 
understood. It was needful, therefore, that, on the one 
hand, kings should be made to feel that a sacred responsi- 
bility was laid upon them, and that they were charged with 
duties towards their subjects as well as with power over 
them; and, on the other, that subjects should be taught 
.reverence for authority, instead of mere respect for brute 
force and military success. If subjects are not the property 
of kings, neither ought kings to be the mere tools and 
creatures of subjects : the sure result of the latter state of 
things will he, that the sovereign will only watch his oppor- 
tunity to become a tyrant, were \t otA^j iot \k<^ i^ak& ^^ 
personal security. 
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We have seen the barbarians raising their kings upon 
a buckler when investing them with the dignity of royidty. 
The Chnrch substituted the ceremony of anointing. In 
this ceremony was contained the idea of Christian sove- 
reignty, and of the sacred compact entered into between 
the monarch and his people ; while the Church, receiving 
the promises of each, stands forward henceforth as the 
holy guardian of the rights of both parties. I shall say 
more hereafter of this attitude of the Church towards kings- 
and people ; at present I am occupied with a subject which 
naturally precedes it — ^her work in laying the foundation 
of Christian government in Europe ; for it was her work, 
and we owe to her all that we now possess of good order 
and civilisation. If the work was not more perfect, it was 
not the £enilt of the Popes or Bishops. The idea was per- 
fect, being divine ; the realisation was imperfect, being 
earthly. The perverse wills and fierce passions of men in- 
terfered with its full development at any time, and the 
heresy of Protestantism afterwards checked its progress 
still more lamentably. The Popes then laboured to impress, 
on kings and people their mutual obligations, sanctioned 
by religion* and confirmed by reciprocal engagements ; and 
the anointing with holy oil was a ceremony well calculated 
to teach this new view of royalty. Thus we see Pope Ste- 
phen II., when he repaired to the court of Pepin to be* 
seech him to come fbrward as the defender of the Church, 
anointing both the king and his sons. To shew you that 
in so domg he had alone in view the disinterested object of 
which I have just spoken, and not the desire to gratify a 
king whose help he needed, I must tell you that Pepin was 
at that time seriously meditating the sin of divorcing his. 
lawful wife Bertrada, that he might marry another woman. 
Now, did the Pope pretend to be ignorant of this design, 
or connive at its execution ? Quite the reverse ; he made 
such urgent remonstrances with the king, that Pepin 
abandoned his design and retained his wife. 

Thus you see that, while endeavouring to lead the peo- 
ple to respect their kings, the Pope 17«& lSy^^T«i% \.^ ^oba^^ 
ibe IdngB more worthy of such Tewpeci* lot SX ^^^^"^^ 
greatly to mistake both the origixi auflL &R«^gBi ^^ ^"^^ ^'^^ 
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jAotoj of anointing, if you were to suppose it to be a 
inventiou and device to fortify the power of kings and 
them above earthly law, by investing them with, a a 
and irresponsible character. Far from it : the comparai 
modem doctrine of the *' divine right of kings" is-i 
thing altogether different. It arose in later ages, and 
kings, mistaking their tme interests, were endeavouri 
free themselves from the spiritual control of the Hoi;; 
and get all power — and that irresponsible power— 
their own hands; when, in fact, the spirit was at 
whidi produced Protestantism. For the doctrine o 
" divine right of kings," as it is called (a theory invi 
to sanction their irresponsible use of power), is essen 
a Protestant doctrine ; just as that of the '* sovereign 
the people," understood in the same absolute and unc 
fied sense, is also a Protestant and antichristian prodm 
The worship of mere might and power, as if it were noi 
less than divine, wliether embodied in the person o: 
powerful individual or of a dominant majority, is, I r 
it, uncatholic and antichristian. 

The idea of Christian monarchy, on the other 1 
which the Popes were labouring to introduce, quiti 
eluded the notion of absolute power. I might quoti 
letters of many of the Popes to the sovereigns of those 
in proof of this. Thus we find St. Gregory the i 
writing to Childebert, king of the Franks, and his mi 
Brunehaut, in these words : " The way to please the 
of kings, that is to say, the Almighty Lord, is to keep 
power within bounds, and to be well persuaded that 
not lawful for you to do every thing which your power 
enable you to do." To a Spanish king the same 
writes : " Your government of your subjects ought i 
tempered with great moderation ; for then is a kin^ 
well governed when the glory of ruling does not rule ii 
soul." And even when writing to those incorrigible tyr 
the Greek emperors, his language is not dissimilar : "T 
is this difference between the kings of the nations ani 
emperors of the republic, that the kin^ of the nations 
over slaves, and the emperors of the repuV>\\c o^et ^t^i 
And if such was their language to tJ^e ^«A\ftTXL ^tk 
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vrho were absolate 80Yereig;iM, and affected the state of 

Asiatic despots, much more did they ktbour to impress the 

same lesson on the chiefs of the young monarchies which 

had sprung up out of the ruins of the Roman empire. The 

early quasi-electire character of all these monarchies lent 

itself in the first instance to their design, or rather they 

ayailed themselves, with a holy prudence, of the materials 

before them ; just as we shall see them, in the following 

Tract, taking hold of the great idea of the Roman empire, 

which had not yet perished in men's minds, to turn it to a 

Ohiistian account. The Church availed herself of the right 

of election, which among the Germanic tribes was combined 

in an irregular manner with a regard to hereditary claims, 

both to require on the part of the monarch pledges of good 

goremoient and the maintenance of the Catholic faith, now 

the religion of the people he w&i called to govern ; and at 

the same time to give the election itself a sacred character 

by pouring holy oil on the head of the sovereign, and so 

to insure to him the respect of his subjects by teaching 

him first to respect himself. Thus she impressed on men 

that right, not might, formed the essence of Christian govem- 

xnent ; that if kings had rights to exercise, subjects had also 

rights to be respected ; and that there was a God over all, 

witnessing, in His Church, the holy promises they mutually 

gave each other. 

I will conclude by giving you the solemn words of two 
Icings, which will satisfactorily shew you that the lesson, if 
not always acted upon, had been inculcated, and in due 
time was understood and acknowledged. My first extract 
is from the words of the oath taken by Charles the Bald, 
the great-grandson of Pepin> at his consecration. He thus 
xiddresses the people : " Seeing that the venerable bishops 
have declared^ conformably to your unanimous assent, that 
God hath chosen me for your defence, your welfare, and 
^'our government, and seeing you have acknowledged the 
same by your acclamations ; know that with the aid of the 
Xiord I will maintain the honour and worship of God, and 
t;he reverence due to holy churches*, thsit V\V)^ ^\ss^ \«^«x 
»nd ability I will insure to each. o€ ^ou, wie«t^xii^^»''*si»j^ 
rank, the protection of his person and Oafc ^x^^^x^^'Cvo^ ^ 
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his hononra and dignity ; that I will maintain for each his 
rights, hoth ecclesiastical and secular ; and this, in order 
that each of yon may render to me the honour befitting a 
king, and the obedience which is due to me, and may concur 
with me in preserving and defending the kingdom which I 
hold of God, as your ancestors have done for my predeces- 
sors, with fidelity, with jastice, and with reason." It was 
not till he had solemnly pronounced these words that the 
oil of consecration was poured upon his head, and the bless- 
ing of Heayen invoked upon him. The second quotation I 
shall make is from the laws of our own St. Edward the 
Confessor : " The king, who is the vicar of the sovereign 
Lord of all, hath received his institution to rale the king- 
dom of the earth, and to defend from all injury the peojue 
of the Lord and holy Church. If he fails to do this, he 
shall not retain the name of king, but, as Pope John at- 
tests, he loses the royal dignity." 

Such, then, was the Christian idea of sovereignty, which 
it was the glory of the Catholic Church, and of the Pope, 
as the head of that Church, to have substituted for the iMr- 
barous notion of power and of force. You see also that the 
" divine right of kings " as understood and taught by the 
Church was a very difierent thing from the Protestant doc- 
trine on that subject, which is, in fact, a mere disguised 
idolatry of power, not a reverence for right, and there- 
fore a return in another shape to the old barbarous and 
heathen idea. The " divine right," in these early Chris- 
tian ages, when nations did not disdain to sit as disciples 
at the feet of the Father of Christendom, had nothing in 
common with the doctrine of modem courtiers. Instead 
of giving to kings an unlimited and irresponsible power, it 
conveyed a solemn and awfiil commission, for which they 
knew that they must answer at a heavenly tribunal. Nor 
could they well forget that the authority they possessed, 
though received, it is true, from the God by whom kings 
reign, and who is the fountain of all power, was derived to ^ 
them immediately through the will and consent of thar 
people, and that tyranny, tVierefoTe, Ivad some reason to I, 
tit^ead an earthly account as weW. «* a. i»to» t%Xt^\sJc«\s.. \ 
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Among other strange ideas entertained by Protestants re- 
specting the religion of Catholics, there is a very general 
belief that we have well nigh given up the worship of our 
Blessed Lord. The idolatrous worship of saints and angels 
and '' graven images" is supposed to have long since taken 
its place ; trust in our own merits to have banished alT^* sav- 
ing faith" in His ; and our hearts to be so filled up with 
creatures, that we have no room to give to the love and 
worship of Jesus. Such opinion in the mouths of the many 
is, indeed, but the expression of prejudice and hatred ; but 
others we believe there are who entertain the same notion 
in sincere ignorance, and more by their misfortune than 
their fault. For such persons we cannot but feel charitably 
solicitous, and to them alone are the following pages ad- 
dressed. 

Of all accusations brought against the Catholic Church, 
none is more false and unfounded. Nay, to call it false is 
to say too little. Nothing, in fact, strikes a Catholic so 
much as that his Lord is (by comparison at least) unloved, 
unhonoured, and unknown among those who are separated 
from the Church. The worship of Jesus does not merely 
form a large part of a Cathohc's religion ; it is his religion. 
All that Protestants can see externally of the Church and 
her devotions are but portions'bf agreat system that minis- 
ter to the grand design of the whole ; and they think to 
judge it piecemeal, and that by a cursory glance, or on hear- 
say evidence. Is this the " way to understand it ? If you saw 
a large piece of machinery' forthefii^t time, and without any 
knowledge of its construcftLon, th^ impression on your mind 
Would be one of confusion, iut ft\LQ\3iidL ^otxckj^ ^wt^'C^milisr 
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vith its working come and explain it to you^ or take it to 
pieces before your eyes^ you would find that the general 
principle of the whole and the essential parts were very 
simple and intelligible^ while the smaller wheels and second- 
ary portions of the machinery, which perhaps first caught 
your uninstructed eye^ were but subservient to the main de- 
sign, and had no independent object or action of their own. 

It is the same with the Catholic religion. Protestants 
take up some book of devotion, perhaps directions for 
keeping the month of May in honour of the blessed Virgio, 
or they witness some isolated religious act ; they see^ as in 
Catholic countries they may often see, some worshipper de- 
voutly placing a lighted candle before the image of our Lady ; 
or they go into a church when some special observance is 
going on : perhaps the relics of a saint are exposed for 
veneration, or there is a procession in his honour ; or they 
hear a sermon of which that saint or the blessed Virgin 
forms the main topic ; and they go away, and say that in Qie 
Catholic Church they hear the name of Mary oftener than 
that of Jesus, and that the saints are honoured more than 
the King of saints. They feel bewildered at the sight of 
80 much that is strange to them ; of some things they can- 
not see the use or meaning ; others positively shock them ; 
an undue prominence seems to be given to this or to that ; 
and all because they look upon each doctrine and each 
ceremony as something separate and distinct, and all in all 
by itself. They do not perceive that, like the wheels of the 
machine, one thing is dependent on another, and all are 
results and necessary expressions of one great principle, that 
great principle being nothing less than the love of Jesus. 

This, then, is what I am about to shew you. Come, 
let us enter one of our churches : what is it that to Catho- 
lics makes its interior so unlike that of any other place ? It 
is not that we see around us memorials of the love of Jesus, 
BO many things that remind us of Him, of all He has done 
for us, and of all He is ever doing for us from day to day : 
it is not that we are impressed and touched with the many 
signs which our holy Mother gives us of her continual 
memory of Him, and untiring devotioiL lo ^vov. \\*\^ ^^^. 
tbe^e things, though these also \i».^e ^ms«^Qa^^a>a^^ "sisisos. 
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effect upon us. It is His own presence. Jesus is here. Our 
Incarnate God is on the altar ; not in mere figure, not as 
by way of doctrine only, but verily and indeed, in His own 
Sacred Humanity, with that very Human Body, and with 
that very Human Soul, which He took for us in the womb 
of His Virgin Mother. He is hidden in the tabernacle; 
doubly hidden ; hidden by the walls of the solitary cham- 
ber in which He dwells, and hidden by the sacramental 
veils which He has put about Him ; so hidden that neither 
sight nor sense can perceive His presence. Faith alone 
beholds Him, and to faith alone does He reveal Himself: 
yet is He there as really as He is in heaven at the right 
hand of His Father ; and when we come into His presence, 
and when we pass before His throne, we kneel and adore 
our God. 

The Blessed Sacrament, Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, 
Gesit Sacramentato, as the devotion of a tongue very dear 
to Catholics is able to express the sacred mystery — what 
this sweet and awful presence makes the material building 
to be, such is the Catholic Church by reason of It ; the 
house of God, the home of Jesus, of God tabernacling 
among men. This is the life of the Catholic religion, the 
object to which it looks, the centre round which it turns — 
the very Presence of Jesus the Son of God, the Second Per- 
son of the ever-blessed Trinity ; Jesus the Son of Mary, the 
First-Born of every creature, Jesus the God-man. This is 
the Catholic religion — the worship of Jesus Christ; not 
merely right teaching or believing about Him, or zeal for 
this or that dogma, however holy and true, whether it be 
faith, or baptism, or even the doctrine of the Incarnation 
itself, but the worship of the Incarnate, the Crucified, the 
Glorified, of Him who is seated in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks (Apoc. i. 13). It is the Person of Jesns 
which is the one object of Catholic love and adoration : every 
religious act, every pious practice, every spiritual exerdse 
which the Church enjoins or recommends, or would fain 
inculcate on her children, is directed to this end. 

Even say, as in your ignorance or unbelief yon may 

say, that Jesus is not really pteaenX. m lli^ Sacrament of the 

Altar; what then ? You 'will liol ^\«^tq^^ ^'i l^'^iV^ ^ 
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Jesus is the object of Catholic worship ; you will throw no 
discredit on the Catholic's love for his Lord. At least you 
must acknowledge that it is Jesus whom he intends to 
adore, and that it is love which prompts the act. Is it no 
proof of love, that believing Jesus to be present day and 
night upon their altars, Catholics are ever to be found clus- 
tering around the spot where He secretly dwells? Why 
should they thus throng the altars, but for the love of Him 
who is thereon ? Why, when you enter a Catholic church, 
do you find devout persons kneeling in silent prayer before 
the tabernacle? What is it draws them thither? Where 
are their hearts ? What is it that has so fixed their mind's 
attention, that they seem unconscious of any thing passing 
around them? What are these souls doing? Whom are 
they speaking to ? They are worshipping Jesus, and telling 
Him how they love Him, and begging Him to make them 
love Him better, and to fill all hearts with His love. Or 
again, look at yon altar : how unlike is it to the " commu- 
nion-table" in one of your desolate churches ! It may be 
but meanly furnished, for Catholics are often poor like other 
people, and yet it is adorned : there is the lamp ever burn- 
ing before it, and flowers fresh from the garden, or at least 
such as art can produce ; perhaps there is rich carving in 
wood or stone ; at least there is the image of the Crucified. 
Its decorations may denote an unrefined taste, or a want of 
acquaintance with what you consider the true principles of 
art ; still that altar is an object of care, and of continual 
care ; hands are always employed about it, thoughts are 
always engaged upon it; and what is the cause? Love, 
love to Jesus, who makes the altar His throne. The Church 
ceases not to minister to her Beloved; she still does 
what she can to honour Him, because she loveth much 
(Matt. xiv. 8 ; Luke vii. 47). Ah ! why are you, a rehgious 
Protestant, a professed lover of Jesus, less struck with a 
CathoUc's devotion to his Lord, than shocked at the way in 
which he expresses it ? Why do you scorn him more for 
his superstition, as you call it, than honour him for his re- 
verent worship of Jesus, mistaken even. a& -^wv. «Q;:^"^^'^^\ssssi. 
to be in the matter of his be\\e£1 Ot \iO^ c^xv^^-^^^^^^- 
tibat Church to be the " synagogue oi ^^Xaxl^ «^^ "^^ ^"^^ 
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kiDgdom of antichrist, which makes Jesus so present and 
so real an object of adoration ? 

Consider again, what is the one great act of Catholic 
worship, which surpasses all others in dignity, and in the 
frequency of its celebration, and in which all Catholics are 
bound to join, at least on Sundays and great festivals, on 
pain of mortal sin. It is the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Protestants, rejecting the Catholic doctrine about the Mass 
altogether, consider the " institution of the Lord's Supper** 
as intended only to commemorate His sufferings in a spe- 
cial and solemn manner. Now, imagine for one moment 
that this opinion were the true one, I cannot suppose any 
more conclusive proof that Catholics are innocent of the 
charge brought against them, of undervaluing, or forgetting, 
or failing sufficiently to shew forth, the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ. The more we love or care for a thing, the more 
often we remember it, and the more important do we deem 
it to preserve its memory. If, therefore, a Protestant really 
honours Jesus Christ more than a CathoHc — if, especially, 
he values the merits of His death more than we do — ^it is at 
least strange that, acknowledging the ** institution of the 
Lord's Supper" to be the especial and most solemn com- 
memoration of His sacrifice and death in the way appointed 
by Himself, he should think less of it, and celebrate it less 
often, and consider it less an essential part of his religion, 
than we do. And yet such is the fact. The Protestant, 
who professes that faith in Jesus Christ, and trust in His 
death on the Cross, is the very essence of true religion, 
commemorates it seldom. He who accuses Catholics of trust- 
ing in human ordinances, and placing the word of man 
above that of God, will go to church Sunday after Sunday, 
and hear sermons, and read prayers, and never think he 
has omitted any thing essential, in omitting to commemo- 
rate that sacrifice which he would have us believe is the 
very soul of his religion ; whilst the Catholic, who, it is 
supposed, forgets his Lord, and despises His merits, and 
thinks to be saved without the shedding of that preciotis 
Wood, commemorates it every day, and makes its coni- 
njemoration, not merely a part o?\na Te\\^Qti,\yQX.\3cL^ chief 
act of worship, and that wliich it \b. soi lo xi^^^^iu ^^^. 
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once at Easier, nor three times a year, nor every quarter, 
nor once a month, nor even once a week, satisfies the de- 
votion of the Catholic Church, but every day, and, it may 
be, many times a day, in every church and chapel through- 
out the world, is celebrated that which Protestants rightly 
call ''the perpetual remembrance of the sacrifice of the 
death of Christ;'* perpetual indeed, but with us, not with 
them ; perpetual with us, who are accused of despising it ; 
occasional, and but scantily honoured, with them who say 
it is their all in all. Is this no contradiction ? 

And now, if this were all, think how much is involved 
therein ; think how Jesus is ever present to the mind of a 
Cathohc, and is made the object of all he does. He cannot 
be a Catholic, at least he cannot practise his religion, without 
having Jesus continually brought before him, not as an his- 
torical character only, but as a very present Person. His 
memory has not to traverse eighteen centuries and more, in 
order to behold Him, in the far distance, going about among 
a strange people and dying in a foreign land ; he has but to 
recollect himself, to recollect where he is, and what it is that 
is being transacted before him. He has not to make an efibrt 
of imagination ; he has but to exercise that divine gift of faith 
which he received in his baptism. He has but to humble 
himself and adore. Here is the Holy Land ; Calvary is set 
up before his very eyes ; and the Divine Victim is offering 
I&mself to His Eternal Father. Or He is again in the 
midst of us, lifting up His hands to bless ; and this time it 
is not water into wine, but wine that He changes into His 
own most precious Blood ; or it is not bread that He mira- 
culously multiplies to feed us, but His own adorable Body 
which He distributes to the fainting multitudes, that Flesh 
which He gave for the life of the world. 

And think, too, all this to a Catholic is a life-long expe- 
rience : from a child he is taught thus to believe in, and 
thus to love and worship, Jesus. A Protestant child is 
taken to church, and there he finds little else than words ; 
prayers which, however beautiful they may be, he cannot 
understand, or a sermon which only weaned kvox. V ^^^ 
suppose the utmost in his favour, t\i«k.t ^^o^fe»xc»K«k"»'^^^'^siKa.^ 
and all, kneel and join devoutly in i)a^ ^etrwifc^^^^^^^^'^ 
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know is not very often the case, and that not only because 
there happens frequently to be an inattentiye or ill-instructed 
congregation, but because Protestants have a theory that real 
devotion is something so merely inward, or so very natural 
and easy, that it may be practised with little external re- 
verence, and almost without any sustained effort of the mind. 
But suppose the best : I do not deny that an intelligent 
child who is told by his parents that he is taken to church 
to worship God, may be impressed by what he sees and 
hears ; at any rate he will carry with him a pre-disposi- 
tion of mind to join in the devotions of others ; and indeed, 
he will be filled with a sense of the divine presence far more 
vivid than any he will experience in after life, if he remain a 
Protestant But what I say is, that he will not feel that an 
Incarnate God is worshipped ; he will not think that people 
go to church to worship Jesus. He may have learnt from 
other sources that Jesus is, or ought to be, an object of 
adoration ; but what he sees in church, and what really 
goes on there, will not teach it him. It is not the impres- 
sion which a Protestant Sunday service will make upon him. 
It is far otherwise with a Catholic child. This, at least, 
he soon gets to understand, that a church is a very different 
place from a common house, not because once a week people 
go there to read prayers and hear a sermon, but because 
Jesus is worshipped there as He is not worshipped any 
where else. The worship he sees going on around him is 
the worship of a present Incarnate God ; there is one es- 
pecial moment when he is taught to kneel down, bow his 
head, and adore. The Object of his adoration is before 
him. Does he ask what It is, and why people kneel down 
before It, and seem to be in awe of It so much ? he is told 
that It is Jesus, his God ; that at the word of consecration 
He descends from heaven upon the altar, and offers to His 
Eternal Father the tremendous sacrifice of His Body and 
Blood. It is not merely that he is taught, as a kind of sacred 
lesson, that Jesus must be worshipped, but he learns to 
adore Him, then and there, as his Incarnate God. 

But not at church only, and on solemn occasions, does 
he learn to worship Jesus ; he c«LT(nioV.\ie\^ WttXmik of Him 
at home, and many times a day. li^ %^^^'Sim^^s^\\.^^^»^ 
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continaally ; lie may be said even to live with Him : now 
bow is this ? It is that the Catholic Church is indefatigable 
in the means she employs for keeping Jesus ever before our 
minds, and these means are so simple and natural as to be 
peculiarly adapted to a child's intelligence. The Catholic, 
leaving with regret the presence of his Lord, surrounds 
himself at home with the vivid representations of Him. The 
child can never forget the person of Jesus ; nay, he remem- 
bers not when he first began to know and love Him. He 
has always seen about him holy images and pictures, which 
recal the memory of Him who is the centre of love in a 
Catholic family, as well as in a Catholic church. Nor do 
these images and pictures recal His memory only : they re- 
present His Person; they are the dear objects of the child's 
young affections. He salutes them lying down to rest at 
night, and waking in the morning. He is taught to take 
the crucifix in his httle hands, and address to it words of 
childish tenderness and love. He is taught to talk to Jesus. 
J«sus is near his bed, blessing his slumbers. He hangs 
bleeding on the cross when the family assemble for prayer. 
Nor is this all ; the child is taught, or allowed, — for Catholic 
children are not slow in inventing sweet devices to shew 
their love to their Saviour, — to make his own little altar, 
where he places the Infant God in His Mother's arms. He 
surrounds Him with those He loves, brings flowers to give 
to the Child Jesus with Mary His Mother, and keeps festive 
days in their honour. Thus is Jesus as real a Person to 
him, and as present too, as any of the dearest friends with 
whom he lives ; Jesus, not an imaginary sacred character, 
but the Divine Child whose Mother is Mary, and His foster- 
father Joseph ; the Man of sorrows hanging on His cross, 
still with His Virgin Mother near Him, and Mary Magda- 
len, and the beloved St. John ; the Lover of men reigning 
in heaven among His saints and angels, but, mystery of 
love ! still tabernacling with His people. 

That which the Church begins in childhood she matures 
in later years. These sensible representations of the Infancy 
and Sufferings of Jesus a habit of meditation ^ca.ye.% >^>^<^^ 
the heart The mind indeed is natxiniXlL^ ^\«^Qa&^\si xs^r.^- 
tadon OB those objects which it \oYea> «a^ -^\as5ft. «t^ ^^^- 
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Atnntly present to it; but this is not sufficient. The Catholic 
Church cultiyates and trains this disposition; she reduces 
meditation to a system and a practice, for she considers it 
as the very soul of the spiritual life. As she directs the 
minds of her children to the use of prayer, so would she 
have them, according to their leisure and capacity, give 
some time every day to that dwelling upon the thought of 
Jesus, that constant realisation of His life and death, which 
nourishes the love of Him in our hearts, and stirs us up to 
the imitation of Him in our lives ; for the Church has ever 
this practical end in view. The exercise of the intellect 
and of the affections is not to be a mere mental luxury ; it 
is the will which is to be excited to form good resolutions, 
that so we mav live in the flesh the life of Him who died for 
us. She would have us then take our Lord's life and suf- 
ferings by parts, and by exercising our affections upon them, 
grow into an intimate famiharity with their minutest details. 
Such is Catholic meditation. Is this a discipline which 
makes us forget our Lord? Can any continue daily thus to 
think of Jesus, and fail to love Him? Rather, as medita- 
tion gets to be a habit of the soul, will not love become a 
habit too? 

But Protestants will say perhaps that they also meditate, 
and that it is an easy thing to do so, especially for gentle 
and thoughtful minds, and at particular times when they 
are in a humour for it. This, however, is mere natural 
meditation ; meditation as the Church would have it is a 
very different thing. To meditate when we are not in the 
humour, and upon a set subject, and to persevere in this 
regularly day by day, is no easy task. Now it is very plain 
that Protestants are never taught in private any such sys- 
tematic practice, nor in the character of their public wor- 
ship is there any thing calculated to call it forth; whereas 
we cannot open a Catholic prayer-book without finding, 
not one, but many kinds of devotion formed on the prin- 
ciple of meditation, and of a nature, wholly unknown 
among Protestants. The Rosary, which is in use with all 
classes, is nothing but a continued meditation on the chief 
mysteries of our blessed Lord's \\ie, coxsiJavck^^ ^\ih. vocal 
prayer. Again, there are otlieT de^o\iv.oTis, wi^'w^ \a 'Oaa 
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Holy Name of Jesus, to His Divine Infancy, to His Sacred 
Heart, to His Five Wounds, to His Precious Blood, which, 
when they do not offend, at least seem singular and start- 
ling to them, because they are not accustomed to any con- 
tinued and detailed consideration of our Lord's humiliation 
and passion ; and partly, I must add, f^om a deeper cause, 
because they do not reaUse the great mystery of the Incar- 
nation, God made man. They do not, in fact, know Jesus. 
Or, again, there are festivals in our calendar which must ■ 
certainly sound strange to Protestants; such as those on 
the successive Fridays of Lent in honour of our Lord's 
Prayer and Agony in the Garden, the Crown of Thorns, 
the Spear and Nails, and the Holy Winding-sheet. A Pro- 
testant looks upon these as childish; he sees no meaning 
in them. Yet he might see that the meaning is much love; 
that to one who loves, each point of the Passion of Christ 
is so dear, each hour of suffering so steeped in its own 
folness, that his heart is not large enough to hold it all at 
once; but he lingers over each detail with renewed tender- 
ness, and counts each drop that falls from the wounds of 
his suffering Lord, and dwells on each fresh circumstance 
of that exceeding agony, and finds in each enough to think 
upon and to adore. If Jesus suffered all these things se- 
parately, and suffered them for us, shall not we meditate 
upon them separately? 

The great daily act of Catholic worship, the Holy Sa- 
crifice of the Mass, itself furnishes a wide field and school 
for meditation. The whole idea of it, as I have said, is 
different from that of common prayer: not but that Mass 
is common prayer in its highest sense, since the prayers of 
all present meet in one centre, our Incarnate God come 
down upon our altars; but it is something higher also. A 
great act is going on, of which the Catholic worshipper 
may either follow the details as the priest proceeds with 
the sacrifice, or he may allow free scope to his devout me- 
ditations, keeping to no particular words or system : just 
as might have been the case with different persons present 
at the tremendous scene on Calvary. One mi^htbLV^^V^'we^ 
filled with compassion for the suffexwi^f^ ^i ^J^>a» ^wv'^'^s. \ 
another absorbed in the contemipla^oxL ^^ ^^ ^^s^^ ^^^ 
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which the Son of God was giving Himself for the world ; 
another stricken at heart by the thought of his own sins, 
thus laid on the innocent Lamh of God ; another, in the in- 
tenseness of his love, uniting the grief of his own soul with 
his Lord's hitter torments. Different might have heen the 
thoughts of the beloved disciple to those of Mary Magdalen, 
or of the other devout women at the foot of the cross ; but 
whatever might be that difference, they were ail engaged in 
one common object — all were meditating on Jesus crucified. 
But not content with her daily sacrifice, at once real 
and commemorative, the Church is jealous lest her children 
should forget the sufferings of her Spouse, and multiplies 
her memorials of Him. Let a Protestant enter any of our 
principal churches, and he will see hanging, at stated in- 
tervals, fourteen pictures, all of them depicting some inci- 
dent in the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ. Begin- 
ning with His condemnation, they end with His entomb- 
ment, and trace step by step His way to Calvary, as He bore 
the weight of the heavy cross. One who has no idea of 
employing pictures save for ornament might wonder what 
was the purpose of them, particularly as they might not 
always be such as claimed his admiration as specimens of 
art. But let him happen to enter the church when the 
devotion of the " Stations" is going on, what will he see? 
A group of persons of all ages and all ranks are moving 
slowly from one of these pictures or " stations" to another. 
At each a few simple words of meditation are read by 
him who leads the group, calling upon both himself and 
them to consider Jesus at that moment of suffering repre- 
sented before their eyes, and then a prayer follows, and 
then a pause. All are kneeling on the stone floor of the 
church — say rather they are kneeling on the blood-stained 
traces of their Saviour's feet. It is the " Way of the Cross," 
the path to Calvary, to the Hill of Sorrows, that they are 
following, and worshipping and weeping as they go. And 
now they rise and continue their way, and you hear a 
sweet soft hymn : it is a remembrance of Her who first trod 
tbh holy way with the sword of grief in her soul. Who 
that loves the Son can forget the 'MioXJcLCt" ^ %«ttQ^^? In 
Catholic coantriea, where men ate not «j^«kv^^ ^l^^^y^Si^ 
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nor afraid to shew Him honour save within the shelter and 
conceahnent of four walls, you will see these stations with 
figures often as large as life erected on some hill, with a 
Calyary^ as it is called, at the summit — that is, Jesus hanging 
on His cross between the two thieves. The Protestant tourist 
turns with a cold sneer from the life-like representation — 
too life-like for his shadowy and vague belief,— or from the 
sight of the poor peasant who, setting down his burden, 
pauses and kneels on his way up the steep ascent; and he 
mutters an expression of disgust at the coarse execution of 
the figures, or gives vent to an exclamation of pity at the 
superstition of the poor Catholic, while he thanks God that 
he is not as other men are, and that he was bom in the 
full blaze of Gospel hght ! So little does he understand of 
the love of Jesus, that its most natural expressions are to 
him an unknown and a distasteful language. 

But it is in her annual commemoration of the Passion 
of Jesus that the Church peculiarly displays the depth of 
her love. I have already spoken of the Fridays in Lent, in 
which she brings the very instruments of her Lord's suffer- 
ings, singly, one by one, before our minds, suspending them, 
as it were, as sorrowful tokens along the road to Calvary, 
whither she is leading us through aU the forty days. Bat 
this is not enough : she provides a special week of prepara- 
tion, a week effaced from the memory of Protestants, who, 
in very forgetfulness, have transferred its name to that which 
the Church throughout all ages has styled pre-eminently 
Holy Week. Thus would the Church deepen in the hearts 
of her children a sense of her Lord's sufferings : she would 
have them dwell in meditation on every sorrowful detail of 
His Passion, that they may be prepared to behold it, as it 
were, enacted, and in a manner dramatised before their 
eyes in the functions of Holy Week. Indeed it is customary 
in places to stir up the devotion of the faithful by sermons 
directed to that end, hence called expressly the " Preaching 
of the Passion." Then follows the " Week of Weeks ;" 
and ah, if I could give you the faintest idea of what those 
seven days are to one who has devoutly followed the path 
we have been tracing! Nothing \i\Sit ^^wktm^ ^i::^^3CNse«w'5ifc^ 
as a child of Holy Churcli can leadi ^Q\i. \ ^^ ^-^^^sw 
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you ihmk. what it would have been to be present as aa 
eye-witness of Jesus' sufferings in the Gktrden of Qetb- 
semani, in the house of Annas, before the tribunal ef 
Caiphas, in the palace of Pilate, and the hall of Herod; 
what it would have been to see Him scourged at the pi}- 
lar, crowned with thorns, carrying His cross amidst the 
jeering rabble through the streets of Jerusalem, and then 
to watch Him die for three long hours upon the cross ; to 
behold His sacred Body laid in the arms of His sorrowful 
Mother, and then borne to the tomb. "When it is possible, 
the very three hours during which Jesus hung upon the 
cross are made the subject of a special service. The cro8s 
is erected in the sight of all the people, and at intervals the 
preacher simply narrates in the way of meditation the pro- 
gress of the great act on which the thoughts of all are fixed, 
and which the instructions and the preaching of the pre- 
ceding week have prepared them feehngly to realise. Sucli 
is Holy Week : it is to be with Jesus in His Passion — ^it is, 
in very literal truth, for seven days to "know nothing but 
Jesus and Him crucified." But even to one who views them 
from without, if only he be of a humble and rehgious spirit, 
the functions of this week, and the evident reality with 
which CathoHcs regard them, must be a solemn and a strik- 
ing spectacle; at least, remembering how he has himself 
been taught to commemorate the Passion one day probably 
in the whole year, when he attended prayers and a sermon 
on Good Friday morning, with nothing to distinguish it 
from any other day, save perhaps the black covering on 
pulpit and communion-table, a solitary remnant of Catholic 
tradition, he will have cause to doubt whether Protestants 
love Jesus as in theory they assume they do. 

I might instance also the custom of going pilgrimages 
to holy places, and the veneration with which Cathohcs 
preserve and honour the wood of the true cross, the nails 
which pierced the hands and feet of their adorable Lord, 
and other 8uch->like precious relics, which the affectionate de- 
votion of the faithful has handed down even to our own days. 
Protestants not only regard all this with utter incredulity, 
but despise and condemn the feelings which prompt such 
devotion, eren on the supposition oil\ieU%.^^iQXL^^\i.^\JkX^^^ 



.it rests being genuine. And perhaps you will tell me that 
all these things are outward formalities^ and are worthless 
without the love of Jesus in the heart. I answer, that no 
Cathohc pretends to assert the contrary. But what right 
have you to infer that they are mere outward formalities? 
You do not judge thus, nay, you do not act thus, in the 
matter of human affection. How are you affected towards 
one you love? He is ever in your thoughts; you (lelight 
*to dwell upon his actions and his words ; the veriest trifles 
assume a value if connected with him : a picture, however 
rude, if it do but remind you of him, objects which he has 
touched, places where he has been; and if he be taken from 
you, these things become relics and memorials of him, and 
acquire a more touching and almost sacred character in 
your eyes. The world does not deem such ways extrava- 
gant or foolish, least of all does it think them void of love. 
Now, why should its reasoning be utterly reversed when it 
is question of divine love, especially when you reflect that 
the Son of God has taken human nature upon Him ? The 
truth is, that at the root of all these objections lies an 
ignorance of the Person of the God-Man, and a consequent 
incapabihty of appreciating the expression of love which He 
inspires. 

We see a special instance of this in the feeUngs with 
which Protestants regard the way in which Catholics honour 
the saints, and above all, the Queen of saints. Yet surely, 
if they realised their nearness to Jesus, they could not 
wonder nor be offended at it. You do not deem that you 
degrade the object of your affection by caring for his friends 
for his sake. The love you bear his child or his parent 
because they are his, and because they are dear to him, and 
like him, and part of himself, surely in no way comes be- 
tween you and him. Rather it is part of your great love 
for him, which runs over all boundaries, and flows out to- 
wards any thing and every thing that stands related to him : 
the more they are like him, the dearer they are to you. 
And thus the saints of God, who seem in a very special and 
wonderful manner to be living pictures of Him, and to have 
reproduced His life on earth, — some re^Y^%«»Xx!ws^^K>s.^^- 
vertj, and some His suffering, a^iiftoma'SAft^3^^^'«^^^=^'^^^ 
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the poor, and all His habits of continued prayer, — these 
we make onr friends because they were His friends, and 
like unto Him; we reverence and do them honour for His 
sake. Above all, His Mother, of whose substance He took 
flesh, in whose womb He lay for full nine months, who 
bore Him in her arms and nourished Him at her bosom, 
who sustained His tottering steps when He was a child, 
and whose home was His home till He began to be about 
the age of thirty years, who loved Him so tenderly, and 
was loved so tenderly in return, Mary, His pure Virgin 
Mother, — oh, as she was so near and so dear to Jesus, how 
can she fail to be dear to all who love Him? and how can 
we wish but to be near to her, to live like little children 
at her side, and learn at Iier lips how best to love Her Son, 
to love what He loves, to make our hearts one with His 
Heart, and to live only of His life? And this is what the 
Catholic Church does and teaches us to do. She so loves 
and so honours the Mother of our God, that they who love 
Him not, as we are taught to love Him, in their ignorance 
accuse us of loving her too well. We can love Mary, we 
can be devout to her, without moderating our feelings lest 
they be too warm, or our words lest they be too strong; 
we can love her with a love that knows no bounds, because 
we alone rightly love and worship Jesus, — not man only 
when He was on earth, nor God only now that He is in 
heaven, but now, as then, both God and man, one and the 
same Person with two natures, a human and a divine. 

This is the root of all the misconceptions which Pro- 
testants entertain about us. Let them once know the Man- 
God as He is, let them once worship Him as we worshijp 
Him, then, and then only, will they understand the love 
and the honour which we pay to Mary. Then will they 
learn to acknowledge that the Religion of Catholics \s 
the Worship of Jesus. 
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IBebotion to Sa(nto anB ^ngefo* 



Devotion to saints and angels is a part of the Catholic 
religion, from which Protestants shrink with horror, and 
which they loudly denounce as superstitious and un scrip- 
tural. Now if they used this word "unscriptural** only 
in the sense of "not to be found in holy Scripture,'^ 
it would scarcely fall within the scope of our present in- 
quiry to say any thing at all about it ; because all the world 
knows that this is not an argument which CathoHcs need 
care to dispute ; for Catholics do not pretend to say that the 
whole system of their rehgious belief and practice is to be 
found in the written Word, but, on the contrary, that se- 
veral portions of the divine revelation were never com- 
mitted to writing at aU, but were handed on from genera- 
tion to generation by word of mouth, or, as it is techni- 
cally caUed, by tradition. When Protestants, however, 
speak against any of our doctrines as being unscriptural^ 
they generally mean something more than this ; they mean 
not only that it is not to be found in holy Scripture, but 
that something else is to be found there, which goes against 
the doctrine in question, and contradicts it. And this is 
altogether a different thing, and far more important; for 
although we do not believe that every thing that is true is 
contained in holy Scripture, yet we do believe that every 
thing that is contained in holy Scripture is true ; so that it 
is often necessary, if we would make any way in controversy 
with Protestants, that we should be ready to shew that on 
this or that particular subject which they may have selected 
for censure, there is no contradiction between the teaching 
of the Bible and the teaching of the Catholic Church. 

In the present instance, the Protestant objections may 
perhaps be fairly stated thus : 

i. There is no proof from holy Scripture that the saints 

and angeh intercede for us; aod. li lYie^ da xiat, there is no 

use in our asking them to do so. 
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2. Even if they do intercede for us, at any rate they 
cannot hear ns calling upon them ; for to suppose that they 
know any thing of what is going on upon earth would be 
to suppose them gifted with omniscience, which is an attri- 
bute of God. 

3. To believe that the saints and angels pray for us, 
and act as it were as mediators between God and man, so 
that God is inclined to favour us through their merits, or 
for their sake, implies that He is not all gracious and boun- 
tiful in Himself. Moreover, it encroaches on the office of 
the One Mediator. 

4. But Catholics do much more than merely ask the saints 
and angels to pray for them ; they ask them also to inter- 
fere actively in their behalf; " to deliver and protect them,'* 
"to give them temporal and spiritual benefits;" thus at- 
tributing to them another of God's attributes, omnipotence. 
They even make use of expressions which put the saints on 
an equality with God ; as for instance, "we trust in God and 
the saints ;" " Jesus, Mary, Joseph, help us ;" and other 
expressions which go stiU further, and put God out of view 
altogether, for instance, when they call the Blessed Vii^in 
" our hope, yea, the sole ground of our hope." 

5. Lastly, it is urged against us that St. Paul himself has 
expressly warned us against the worshipping of angels (CoL 
ii. 18) ; and that when St. John the Evangelist was in the act 
of doing it, the angel himself forbade him (Rev. xix. 10). 

These, I. say, are the ordinary objections, professedly 
derived from holy Scripture, which are urged by Protest- 
ants against the Catholic doctrine about the invocation of 
the saints and angels ; and we propose to say a few words 
about each of them in order, confining ourselves (as by the 
conditions of our argument we are bound to do,) to the Bible 
alone for our answers, and using, of course, only that por- 
tion of the Bible, and that particular translation of it, which 
our adversaries acknowledge to be of authority. 

1 . First, then, it is objected that we have no grounds 
in any thing that is recorded in holy Sctv^XMct^ lortN^^- 
lieving that the saints and angels evet -^tbl-^ iort ^^s. ^^-^ 
or hare any thing to do vnth prayer o? xmy VwA % ^» vsssxs^ 
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there is no longer any necessity for prayer ; they have al* 
ready entered into their rest ; henceforth they have only to 
hless and praise God for all eternity. Such is the ohjec- 
tion ; and a more diligent perusal of that sacred volume of 
which Protestants talk so much, and understand so little, 
will furnish us with the answer. It. is true that the saints 
and angels have no occasion to pray for themselves ; hut 
it does not therefore follow that they may not pray for 
others ; and, in fact, it is distinctly revealed to us concern- 
ing the angels, that it is a part of their office of ministry 
for the Church on earth to offer prayers for it : thus we 
read in Zee. i. 12, 13, "The angel of the Lord answered 
and said, Lord of hosts, how long wilt Thou not have 
mercy on Jerusalem and on the cities of Judah, against 
which Thou hast had indigoation these three score and ten 
years ? And the Lord answered the angel that talked with 
me with good words and comfortahle words." What is 
this hut an instance of one of the heavenly host interced- 
ing for the Church, and the Lord vouchsafing something 
gracious and merciful in answer to his intercession ? Then 
again we read in the Apocalypse or Book of Revelation (v. 8), 
that *' the four living creatures and four and twenty elders 
fell down before the Lamb, having every one of them harps 
and golden vials fuU of odours, which are the prayers of 
saints." These living creatures and elders are themselves 
also saints, but saints in glory ; for they speak of having 
been redeemed by the blood of the Lamb out of every kin- 
dred and tongue and people and nation. And the "prayers 
of saints*' which they offered are the prayers of the faith- 
ful upon earth, for " saints" in the New Testament is the 
word most commonly used as the name or title of Chris- 
tians. Here, then, we find the saints in heaven in their 
adoration of the Lamb of God, and as an accompaniment 
to " the new song^' which they sang, bearing and present- 
ing the prayers of the faithful upon earth. Tfiiis shews not 
only that the saints in heaven take an interest in the spi- 
ritual concerns of their brethren upon earth, but also that 
there is a real communion of prayers and oblations be- 
tween the Church militant and \iift Q\i\3ctt\3L triumphant. 
^he aaints in heaven offer or ipie^enl \.Q Q[<a^^^^T«^t£«i^V 
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the saints on earth. If, then, the angels, who have never 
known sin, pray for the children of men, as we have seen 
that they do from the language of the prophet Zeehariah ; 
and if the saints, whose sins have been blotted out, and who 
are already crowned with crowns of gold upon their head, 
still continue their charity towards those left behind them, 
as we see that they do from the passage now before us, — ^is 
it a very unscripiural conclusion to draw from these facti^, 
that the saints may also pray for us ; that they not only 
oflfer up our prayers, but add still further other prayers of 
their o^? ' ^ ' 

2. But this will appear still more clearly from the passages 
which will be quoted in answer to the second and most 
popular objection, namely, that even though the saints and 
angels may pray generally for all Christian people, for the 
whole estate of Christ's Church upon earth, yet they know 
nothing of the wants of* any one Christian in particular ; 
they cannot, therefore, intercede for one person more than 
another ; they are ignorant of what is going on amongst 
us, and cannot therefore hear the prayers which individuals 
may address to them. Now, first, as to the general fact 
that ** the spirits of just men made perfect," the saints in 
glory, have knowledge of some at least of this earth's do- 
ings, we may appeal to the language of St. Paul, who 
spedcs of them as forming a cloud of witnesses over our 
heads ; and if they are witnesses, and if we are to take 
courage from the thought that they are looking on at us, it 
must be because they really know and take an interest in 
what we are doing. " I charge thee," says St. Paul, writ- 
ing to his beloved son Timothy (i. 21), " before God and 
the Lord. Jesus Christ, and the elect angels, that thou ob- 
serve these things." St. Paul calls the elect angels to wit- 
ness the injunction he lays upon Timothy, just as he calls 
npon God and our blessed Saviour to witness it. What is 
the meaning of this, if they could know nothing either of the 
injunction or of the manner in which it was obeyed? Again, 
our Lord declares that there is joy in heaven, and in the 
presence of the angels of God, over a sinner doing penance ^ 
It is impossible therefore but t\iat'vt.TCL\»\. ^\.V«8Jv.\i'fe>Kass'w^ 
2D heaven by the angels of God 'w\ieu «l w2KaKt U^sixa^^^sssr 
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auce. Then, besides these general statements bearing upon 
the point before us, holy Scripture contains also particular 
instances of this knowledge. When Moses and Elias ap- 
peared at the transfiguration, they knew and spoke of the de- 
cease which our Lord should accomplish at Jerusalem (Luke 
ix. 31). When Samuel appeared to Saul, he knew what 
was passing at that time among the people of Israel, and 
what would take place the next day (1 Sam. xxviii. 16-19). 
Or, if these instances are objected to as being extraordinary 
and miraculous occurrences, from which we may not fairly 
draw any general conclusion as to the powers and privileges 
of departed souls, let us turn to the Book of Beyelation, 
where surely, if any where in the Bible, is given us an insight 
into heaven, and we are told both what it is like, and who 

. are its inhabitants, and what is their occupation. First, 
then, we read in that book of mysteries (vL 9-1 1) that "the 

. souls of those that had been slain for the word of God, and 
for the testimony which they held, cried with a loud voice, 
saying, How long, Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the 
earth?" These blessed martyrs then, though no longer upon 
the earth, yet knew what was happening there, and knew 
that their blood had not yet been avenged. By and bye we 
read about the four and twenty elders who have been al- 
ready mentioned, that they know that '' the nations are 
angry, and the wrath of God is come, and the time of the 
dead that they should be judged'^ (xi, 16-18). They know 
also that the devil is accusing their brethren before God, 
and a loud voice declares to them when he is cast down ; 
and that " the brethren have overcome him by the blood of 
the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony ;" and that 

. they have been constant, even to martyrdom (xii. 10, 11). 
So also it is known when Babylon is destroyed, and the 
fiaints, " the holy Apostles and Prophets," are called upon 
<' to rejoice over her, because God had avenged them on 
her" (xviii. 20). And so on, throughout the whole of 
that book, the saints and angels^ — the whole court of hea- 
ven — are always represented as looking on upon the affairs 

of this world, having knowledge of all their variations, tak- 
Jnff a lively interest in them, bo aa to Aa^ ^^^ ^\. ^\a Nxsas. 
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^di indigoationy at another with joy, according to the cha- 
racter of the several events which they witness. 

As to the manner in which this knowledge is conveyed 
to them, that is altogether a distinct question, into which it 
is not necessary that we should enter. It is only the fact 
which intimately concerns us, whether or not the saints 
and angels are conscious of what is happening here below. 
When once this £act has been ascertained, we may be con*^ 
tent to leave the manner of their obtaining this conscious- 
oiess, as one of the secret things of God, which are hidden 
from our eyes. Nevertheless I am tempted to make one 
or two observations upon it, which may tend to diminish 
the difficulty that is felt by some Protestants in this mat- 
ter. 

First, then, it is worth while to observe, that it appears 
from what we read in the Bible that the saints, even while 
yet living upon earth, have often possessed knowledge of 
what was passing about them, but which they could not 
have known by any ordinary means. Thus Ehseus knew 
what Gehazi had done ; and he gave the king of Israel in- 
formation of all that passed in the Syrian camp ; and he 
knew when the king sent to murder him; and all this 
knowledge he liad, supernaturally indeed, yet at the same 
time so habitually, that it seemed to him an unusual thing 
when he did not know what had troubled the Sunamite 
woman. In like manner Ahias, though he could not see, 
for his eyes were dim. knew Jeroboam's wife in her dis- 
guise, for God had told him she was coming. St. Peter too 
could read the consciences of Ananias and Sapphira ; and 
St. Paul could see the heart of the impotent man, " per- 
ceiving that he had faith to be healed." And in the same 
way Samuel said to Saul, " I will tell thee all that is in thy 
heai't" (1 Sam. ix. 19). Again, Almighty God said of Abra- 
ham, *' Can I hide from Abraham what I am about to do ?" 
And on account of this familiar converse with God, he was 
called the ** friend of God." Of Moses too it was said, 
" God spoke to him face to face, as a man is wont to speak 
to his friend" (Exod. xxxiii. 11). And lastly, our Lord 
told the Apostles, " Henceforth 1 csAL^oxslXw'qN.^^t^'^^'^'^'s-^s^ 
the jserrant knoweth not wliat \a» \s>xa ^^^^» ^\i^.X^\«^^ 
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called yon friends ; because all things that I haye heard of 
My Father I have made known unto you'* (John xv. 15). 
It would seem, then, that a divine communication of know- 
ledge is one distinguishing mark of the divine favour: 
and can we suppose that Abraham, and Moses, and the 
Apostles, are less the friends of God now, — ^less in His fiek* 
vour, and less endowed with supernatural light and intelli* 
gence now, — than they were whilst yet they remained upon 
earth ? Since, then, the saints on earth have been gmed 
with such light, surely there can be no difficulty in believ- 
ing that they possess such knowledge in heaven, where they 
are in the immediate presence of God, and see Him " hce 
to face," and " know even as they are known." 

Some persons, however, not observing this characteristic 
of so many of God's most eminent servants, have not scrupled 
to say, that it is absurd to suppose that He would reved to 
the saints the prayers made to them by those whom they 
have left behind on earth, or reveal to them any oth^ 
events of the world below, in order that they might pw to 
Him. And yet a more attentive study of the written Word 
would have told them of a saint who was once removed 
from the sight of men for a considerable time, during 
which he lived a supernatural life in the more immediate 
presence of God; and that, during that time, Grod did 
reveal to him what was passing among His people, and did 
this (as it seems) for the express purpose that he might in- 
tercede for them. For God knew that it would be Moses' 
first thought to pray for the children of Israel ; and, to try 
him the more, He charged him not to pray, and offered to 
raise Moses himself to be the father of a new race. Never- 
theless Moses did intercede for them, and ** the Lord 
hearkened unto him" (Deut. ix. 19). Again, in the other 
instance of a forty days' fast recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, when Elias was overwhelmed with the dreadful state 
of his people, God made known to him the number of the 
faithfal left in Israel, in order that he might be encouraged 
to persevere in his labours. And still earlier than either of 
these instances, at the destruction of Sodom, this seems to 
Iiare been the purpose wherefore God would not hide it 
^m Abraham, namely, that Tie mi^^it ^tc^ iQit\jo\.% lot^ 
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is said afterwards, ** God remembered Abraham, and seilt 
Lot out of the midst of the overthrow." 

You see, then, that there is really no scriptural objec- 
tion, not only against the general fact that the saints and 
mgels may have an accurate knowledge of what is happen- 
ing upon earth, but not even against a particular explana* 
don which is often given as to the manner in which this 
knowledge is communicated to them, viz. by special revela- 
tion from Almighty God. On the contrary, you see that 
both the general fact and the particular explanation of it 
may be shewn to be in perfect harmony with holy Scrip- 
ture, if, indeed, we should not rather say that the first is 
even positively revealed to us there. 

3. Equally unfounded in Scripture is the third Protestant 
dbjection to the doctrine of the intercession of the saints, 
viz. that it implies that God is not all-gracious and merciful 
in Himself, and that it encroaches on the office of the One 
E^ediator. For Almighty God is continually represented in 
boly Scripture as shewing favour for the sake of those who 
liad pleased Him during life and were now deceased ; " I am 
Hrith thee, and will bless thee, and multiply thy seed for My 
servant Abraham^s sake" (Gen. xxvi. 24) ; ** I will not do 
it for David thy father's sake ; but will give one tribe to 
thy son for David My servant's sake" (I Kings xi. 12, 
13, 14 ; XV. 4) ; "The Lord would not destroy Judah for 
David His servant's sake ;" ." I will defend this city, to save 
it, for Mine own sake, and for My servant David's sake" 
[2 Kings viii. 19 ; xix. 34 ; xx. 6) ; " He remembered His 
ioly promise, and Abraham His servant" (Ps. cv. 42). 

God also allows Himself to be entreated for the sake 
3f His servants departed ; in other words. He allows Himself 
to be entreated " through the merits of the saints." Thus 
Moses prayed, " Remember Abraham, Isaiac, and Israel, 
Thj servants, to whom Thou swarest by Thine own self' 
[Ex. xxxii. 13). "For Thy servant David's sake, turn not 
iway the face of Thy anointed" (Ps. cxxxii. 10). This is 
repeated 2 Chron. vi. 42, where, by the by, it is an in- 
stance of its being used in divine worship^** Lord G<:s^^ 
turn not away the face of Thine aiiom\ft^\ T«a\e«^^^ ^^'^ 
Hemes of David Thy servant.'* ^o ii^^^m ^vSasw >k»a., 
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'« Where is the Lord God of Elijali V\{2 Kingi ii. 14) ; and 
he ohtained a miracle in answer to this prayer. 

Again, ve find many instances in holy Scripture of per- 
sons who had incurred the divine displeasure being directed 
to ask others, God's chosen aervants, to intercede for them, 
before they could obtain pardon. Abimelech, when threat- 
ened witli divine vengeance, was told by God that Abraham 
was *' a prophet, and he shall pray for thee, and thou shalt 
live." And when Abraham prayed, " Grod healed Abime- 
lech, and his wife, and his maul-servants" (Gen. xz. 7> 17)* 
In like manner, the three friends of Job were told that 
God was displeased with them, and they were sent to Job. 
*' My servant Job shall pray for you, for him will I accepif' 
(Job xlii. 8). '' So they went, and did according as the 
Lord commanded them ; and the Lord accepted Job : and 
the Lord turned the captivity of Job, when he prayed for 
his friends." 

Nor does this encroach -in any way on the function of 
our Lord, who is the one Mediator, God made man, plead- 
ing His own merits, and offering the propitiation made by 
Himself ; for the saints are mediators or intercessors only 
as men believing in God, and accepted in and through 
Christ: those before His advent finding favour with God 
for the sake of His redemption that was to be made, and 
those since as redeemed and justified in Him ; so that holy 
jnen are often spoken of in different parts of the Bible as 
making a propitiation of this character. Thus Aaron, in 
the plague, ** offered the incense; and standing between the 
dead and the hving, made an atonement for the people" 
(Num. xvi. 47). And Moses tells the people (Deut. ix. 18), 
'** I fell down before the Lord your God for forty days and 
forty nights : I did neither eat bread nor drink water be- 
cause of all your sins which ye sinned .... and the Lord 
hearkened unto me." When, therefore, God wished to ex- 
press the grievousness of the sins of Israel, He toldEzechiel 
that not even Noah, Daniel, and Job could propitiate Him : 
, " they shall deliver neither son nor daughter ; they shall 
but deliver their own souls by their righteousness" (Ezech. 
xiv. 12-21), Yet Noah had saved himself and his family 
in the destruction of the -woild, ttxv^ ^Q\i \\«i.^ Oq\»m«^ ^ 
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pardon of his friends. And again, God said to Jeremiah, 
*' Though Moses and Samuel stood hefore Me, yet My mind 
could not be towards this people" (Jerem. xv. 1). Moses 
had obtained pardon for the people when God threatened 
to destroy them, and Samuel obtained their deUverance 
from the Philistines ; yet now the Diyine indignation was so 
^eat, that e?en they could not appease it. And several 
times God told the same prophet, " Pray not thou for this 
people, neither lift up cry nor prayer for them, neither 
make intercession to Me, for I will not hear thee" (Jerera. 
vii. 16) ; shewing that it is an extraordinary thing when 
God will not accept the intercession and propitiation of His 
chosen servants. Almighty God, in the extremity of His 
anger, forbade His prophets to pray for the people, as if 
their intercession would have imposed an obligation upon 
Him to spare the offenders. 

Nor is it a proof that God is not all-gracious and boun- 
.tiful in Himself, that He chooses we should employ the in- 
tercession of His saints. On the contrary, it is a remark- 
able proof of His graciousness and bounty. God requires 
us to pray to Him. He has made our praying to Him the 
condition of granting us what we need. He vouchsafes to 
be moved by our prayers. Nay, He has put us, in a man- 
ner, in each other's power, and has made the bestowal of 
the graces which He desires to pour down on others depend 
on our interceding for them ; as thus, " Pray ye the Lord 
of the harvest, that He send forth labourers into His har- 
vest" (Matt. ix. 38). *' Pray one for another, that ye may 
be saved ; for the continual prayer of a just man availeth 
much" (James v. 16). This being so, is it not a special 
proof of His loving-kindness that He provides for us a 
whole army of just and holy intercessors, that their prayers 
may, so to say, compel Him to grant what His divine heart 
longs to bestow ? The CathoHc doctrine of the intercession 
of saints and augels is but an exemplification of this law of 
•His providence, viz. that He grants mercies and blessings 
in answer to prayer, and that He has special regard to the 
Bupplications of His most faithful servants. It doe^ v^o^^ 
contradict the Bible, but manif eally aigce^ VvC^'V^% «s\^ ^=*^ 
■he seen to be a part of the Bame ayftt^^ia. 
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4, Catholics^ however, it is said) do Tnuch more thaa 
this ; not only do they ask the saints and angels to pray 
for them, but also to give them this or that tempor^ of 
spiritual blessing, to help or defend them ; in a word, to 
interfere actively in their behalf, as though they were them- 
selves possessed of power, and could bestow gifts and bless- 
ings according to their own will independently of Almighty 
God. Such is the inference which a Protestant draws from 
the language of Catholic devotion ; and he refuses to be- 
lieve us, when we tell him that the true meaning of that 
language is, that we beg the saints to move Almighty 6o.d 
to give us the things we ask for. Yet holy Scripture, if he 
would but study it with more attention, would supply him 
with instances of the same use of language. Thus we read 
in 2 Kings ii. 9, 10, that '< Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask 
what I shall do for thee, before I be taken away from thee. 
And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double portion of thy 
spirit be upon me. And He said, Thou hast asked a 
hard thing ; nevertheless, if thou see me when I am taken 
from thee, it shall be so unto thee ; but if not, it shall not 
be so." Elisha here asked what Elijah could not possibly 
give him, yet the latter promises that he shall have it oh 
the fulfilment of a certain condition. Elisha asked a peti- 
tion of Elijah which none but God could grant : so we too, 
in like manner, often call upon the saints to do what be- 
longs only to the power of God. If Elisha's words do not 
attribute omnipotence to Elijah, no more do our prayers 
ascribe omnipotence to the saints. Again, St. Paul tells 
Timothy, ** In doing this, thou shalt both save thyself and 
them that hear thee" (iTim. iv. 16); yet this does not mean 
that Timothy could save himself or his people without the 
help of God's grace. Persons often use the same language 
in the common affairs of life; as, for instance, they do not 
scruple to say to a physician whom they have called in to 
advise in some dangerous illness of a friend or relative, Yoa 
are our only hope ; or again, it is often said of some erxor 
nent politician, that in these difficult times he is the only 
hope of his country; yet in neither of these cases do we 
mean to exclude the idea oi divmft -^Tovidence overruling 
sJ^, without whom the beBt\xumMi«i^^wJ^^N^^^^iyB^^^«sfc- 
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arsiling. Sacb an expression, therefore, as " thoa art our 
only hope," used of our Blessed Ladj in the devotions of a 
Catholic, means this. Thou art our only hope of obtaining 
God's help; for we have no confidence in ourselves, or our 
own worthiness and power to obtain that help. 

And so in like manner, when the name of a saint is 
joined with the name of God in the same sentence, as for 
instance, *' we put our trust in God and the saints," the 
word common to both is not necessarily applied to both in 
the same sense ; and Catholics may fairly claim to be be- 
Meved when they assert that they do not use it in the same 
sense. For here, again, we may refer our accusers to the 
kmguage of holy Scripture. Among the chief duties we 
owe to God are to believe in Him, to worship Him, to fear 
Him, and to put our trust in Him. We cannot render 
these duties to another in the same way, and with the same 
intention, as we render them to God, without committing 
the sin of idolatry. Nevertheless, it is written in the book 
of Exodus, that " the people beUeved the Lord and His 
servant Moses" (xiv. 31) ; and elsewhere, "All the congre- 
gation bowed down their heads, and worshipped the Lord 
and the king" (1 Chron. xxix. 20). "All the people greatly 
feared the Lord and Samuel" (1 Kings xii. 18). "They 
cried. The sword of the Lord and of Gedeon" (Judges vii. 
20). In all these instances the same word is used in re- 
ference to God and to His servants ; yet in a lower sense in 
the one case than it is in the other. The people plainly 
did not worship the king in the same way in wliich they 
worshipped God ; nor could they have cried, " The sword of 
Gedeon," with the same degree of confidence with which 
they exclaimed, " The sword of the Lord." Indeed, they 
had confidence in the sword of Gedeon only because it was 
the sword of the Lord in Gedeon 's hands. They feared 
Samuel, because he was the Lord's minister. They wor- 
shipped the king, because he was the Lord's anointed. 
They believed Moses, because he was the Lord's represen- 
tative, and was invested with His authority. Thus the 
honour, and the fear, and the worship whictL t\s&^ ^'k^ 
to the favoured servants of tTie liOTdi, Xjernficoja^s.^ ^^''^i 
in the Lord Himaelf. Why may not )ackft^3Mi^S^»%^ ^S.^^ 
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tholic devotion, then, be subjected to a similar interpre- 
tation ? 

Will it be said that these are statements of plain mat- 
ters of fact, in which it is easy to perceive the difference 
of sense ; but that in the language of devotion vre have a 
right to expect greater accuracy and precision ? Yet there 
are instances in Scripture of created beings being joined 
with God even in prayers and invocations : thus Jacob said 
in blessing the sons of Joseph, " God, before whom my 
fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God which fed me 
all my life long until this day, the Angel which redeemed 
me from all evil, bless the lads" (Gen. xlviii. 15, 16). Again^ 
the book of Revelation begins, " Grace be unto you, and 
peace, from Ilim which is, and which was, and which is to 
come, and from the seven spirits which are before His 
throne, and from Jesus Christ, who is the faithful witness," 
&c. (Apoc. i. 4). This is sometimes called a blessing in the 
name of the Holy Trinity; and it is said that the seven 
spirits are the Holy Ghost in His sevenfold gifts. But this 
cannot be, because as the Holy Ghost is God Himself, He 
cannot be described as before the throne of God (or in 
sight of the throne, as in the Vulgate and the Greek) ; for 
since He is one with the Father and the Son, He cannot be 
separated from them, and called either a spirit or seven 
spirits before the throne, on which He reigns with them in 
equal majesty or power. We must believe, then, that the 
first title, "He that is, and was, and is to come," is the Holy 
Trinity ; that the seven spirits are the seven angels ; and 
that our Lord in His human nature is mentioned last, be- 
cause the many titles added to His name are such as espe- 
cially belong to Him as Head of the new creation. 

In these passages, therefore, we find the patriarch giv- 
ing, blessing in the name of God and of his angel-guar- 
dian ; and the Apostle giving blessing in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, and of our Lord incarnate, and of the seven 
archangels. Yet these angels, thus invoked to bless, could 
only bless by their prayers, and not as Almighty God gives 
His blessing. And thus though joined vrith God in one 
and the same invocation, yet it iii m a ^\£^x^\i\. ^fexssft., 
^. It only remains, then, t\v«Lt ^e ^avi\ftL \iQ!^Q& "^^ 
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fifth and last objection 'which is alleged against onr invo- 
cation of the saints and angels> yw. that we sin against the 
warning of St. Paul, "who forbids us to worship them, and 
against the prohibition of one of the angels themselves, 
who refuses to receive the worship offered him by St. John. 

The words of St. Paul are these, " Let no man beguile 
you of your reward in a voluntary humility and worship- 
ping of angels :" and this to a Protestant, who never takes 
the trouble to inquire seriously, as a matter of feet and 
history, what the Apostles taught, but handles each text se- 
parately, and puts upon all his own private interpretation, — 
to such a one, I say, these few words are abundantly suf- 
ficient to satisfy him that what St. Paul warned his disci- 
ples against is precisely what Catholics practise, without 
ever taking the trouble to inquire with any diligence into 
the true nature of either one or the other, — either of the* 
apostolic warning or of the Catholic doctrine. Yet if they 
would but take this trouble, they would find that there were 
in the very earliest days of the Church certain heretics, dis- 
ciples of Simon Magus and others, whose religion might have 
been accurately described by these words, ''worshipping 
of angels ;" men who believed that the angels were the cre- 
ators and the masters of this lower world, and who wor- 
shipped them therefore with a self-willed and superstitious 
worship, "not holding the Head," that is, not believing in 
the Divinity of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and denying His 
mediatorship and atonement. Since, then, there was a he- 
resy by which some Christians were being deceived at the 
time St. Paul wrote this warning, and wluch some portion 
at least of the language in which the warning is given very 
aptly describes, — I do not say that therefore it must needs 
be that this was what St. Paul was speaking against, but 
certainly, — Protestants have no right to assume that he was 
condemning the mere invocation of saints and angels by 
other Christians who do *' hold the Head," and acknow- 
ledge Jesus Christ to be the King both of saints and angels, 
and worship Him with supreme worship as their Lord and 
their God. 

Then as to the instance of St. 3o\m, ^Vo i^ ^^s^irsOa^ 
fore an angel to worship him, «ad '^Ra^ io^'v^^^^^"^*^^'^ 
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angel himself, who said, " See thou do it not ; for I am 
thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren that have the testi- 
mony of Jesus ; worship God ;" the Apostle either meant 
to give divine worship or he did not, but only such in* 
ferior worship as had been given by holy men of old to 
some of the heavenly host, as, for instance, by Abraham, 
Jacob, Joshua, and others. If he intended to pay divine 
worship, it can only have been because the angel appeared 
in such surpassing glory that the Apostle mistook him for 
our Lord; and this is how St. Augustin understood the 
passage, a thousand years before Protestantism had arisen 
to call in question the Catholic practice of invoking the 
angels : and at any rate, to pay divine honour to a created 
being is what no Catholic defends or practises ; so that if 
this interpretation of the passage be correct, it in nowise 
contradicts the Catholic doctrine, or condemns any Catho* 
lie practice. If, on the other hand, St. John only intended 
to pay that inferior degree of worship which Joshua (for 
instance) paid to "the captain of the host of the Lord" 
when he appeared to him by Jericho, and which was not 
then refused, then the act was not in itself unlawful, bat 
must have been refused for some other reason; and St 
Gregory considers that this reason was the high dignity of 
St. John as an apostle and prophet and confessor of Christ, 
for the angel expressly calls himself his ''fellow-servant, 
and of the number of his brethren that have the testimony 
of Jesus :*' and at any rate it is for Protestants to shew 
wherefore that which happened to St. John is to be taken 
as so conclusive an argument against the practice of any 
devotion in honour of these heavenly spirits, and that 
which was done by Abraham, Jacob, and Joshua, to be 
taken as absolutely no argument at all in favour of such 
devotion. Certainly this is an inconsistency which no can- 
did inquirer into the meaning of God's Word can fail to 
recognise ; and it is one which demonstrates the Protestant 
reasoning upon the passage in question to be at least in- 
conclusive, which is all that at present concerns us. 
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The litany of the BlaMed Vii^ 18 aform of prayer ftmi'* 
liar and very dear to all Gatholica, and one that aeemt 
always to recur with freah and unezhanated beanty every 
time that it is used. Next to the Our Father and the Hail 
Mary, there is no form of prayer more common or more 
universally diffosed over the wide empire of the GatholLc 
Church. It may be foond translated, from its Latin ori- 
nnal, into every language spoken by the disciples of the 
Cross ; it is sung by harmonious choirs in cities and f^aoes 
of great resort ; it is recited at the foot of the simple altar 
in the village church by the rural population of ten thou- 
sand hamlets scattered over the Chnstian world. 

Catholic families recite it when they meet together for 
morning or for evening prayers in their domestic oratories .; 
and there are probably few,, who practise their rehgion at 
all» who do not use it at least once every day in the course 
of their own private devotions. In a word, it is a form of 
prayer which is often on the lips of all devout Catholics^ 
because it is so dear to their hearts. 

In the great Chnrch of our Blessed Lady at Loretto in 
Italy-— that church which endoses within itself the very 
chamber where the angel first sainted her as fall of grace,, 
and where the Word was made flesh — this Litany is sung 
every Saturday throi^hout the year, as wdl as on all her 
principal festivals and many other special occasions, with 
more than usual ceremony, such as the use of incense, and 
ether tokens of reverence ; and for this reason it is often 
called Uie Litany of Loretto. 

The word Litany originally signified un^ ^x«^^ ^9c ^5ck5^- 
plicaticm ; but it has come, bty use, \n Vm «:il<^^w:«^ w^^^k 
to rfw^jparticoJar form of itwbif^ cottwaJ^Ha^^^^^"^^*^ 
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cation and response carried on by the priest and the people. 
The most peifect example of this form of prayer is that 
known as the Litany of the Saints, or the greater litanies, as 
they are called ; and these are publicly recited by the Church 
on certain aoleimn days, as, for instance. Holy Saturday and 
the Feast of St. Mark, and in the ministration of holy orders, 
and on other occasions, or they may be used privately at 
any time, according to the devotion of individuals. An ex- 
amination of this beautiful Litany will shew the alternate 
method of prayer which gives it its peculiar character, and 
which is so admirably devised for the purpose of increasing 
the fervour both of the pastor and of his flock, so that they 
may send up their petitions in one strong, earnest, united 
cry to the throne of the Lord of Hosts. 

There are many other Litanies used extensively in pri- 
vate in various parts of the Church ; as, for instance^ that 
of the Holy Name of Jesus ; of the Sacred Heart ; of the 
Blessed Sacrament ; of St. Joseph, and others. But of those 
"which are properly called public Litanies, there are only two; 
those of the Saints and of the Blessed Yii^in, or of Loretto ; 
and it is the object of these pages to explain the meaning 
of this latter Litany, which is in such constant use amongst 
us, and so often made a subject of reproach against us. 

First, then, I would observe that there is good reason 
for believing that this Litany may be traced back, at least 
in its rudiments, to the first ages of the Church : it is cer- 
tainly very ancient, and has been used by all Catholics for a 
great number of centuries. It is called the Litany of our 
Blessed Lady, (1) because the prayers and invocations of 
which it is composed are offered to Almighty God through 
the powerful intercession of the Virgin MoUier of His ui- 
vine Son ; and (2) because they are so arranged as to do her 
honour by means of the various mystical figures which are 
applied to her, and the lofty names and titles of dignity by 
which she is invoked. 

It is begun and concluded by a short verse or antiphon, 

expressive of the meaning and intention of the act which is 

sbout to follow : " We fly to thy patronage, holy Mother 

of God ; despise not our petitions m o\it T\«efts»\tiea^ but 

deliver ua &om ail dangers, e^et-j^ono^* wA'^Stiw*^ 
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Tirgin." HaviDg thus humbly implored her aid and co- 
operation in recommending the desires and petitions of our 
hearts to the gracious notice of her Son and her God, we 
turn, through her, to the Supreme Majesty, whose bounte- 
ous favour has made her what she is ; and we beseech His' 
mercy, thrice calling in succession on the three Diyine Per- 
sons of the ever-blessed Trinity: "Lord have mercy on us; 
Christ have mercy on us ; Lord have mercy on us ;*' the last 
being addressed to the Holy and Eternal Spirit. The whole 
is a short declaration of our firm belief in the doctrine of 
their unity of being in three distinct persons. Then, with 
filial confidence, we beseech Christ Himself, the God-Man, 
the Word made fiesh, the Son of Mary, to hear us ; and 
again, graciously to hear and accept us ; and this, because 
He is the great and supreme Mediator and Advocate with 
the Father, through whom, and for whose sake, the inter- 
cessions of the saints of G^od find grace and acceptance 
before him, according to the express promise of our Lord' 
Himself: " In that day you shall ask in My name ; and I 
say not to you that I will ask the Father for you, for the 
Father Himself loveth you, because you have loved Me, and 
have believed that I came out from God" (John xvi. 26; 
27). To this succeeds a more formal invocation of the 
Holy Trinity, in its three Persons ; and lastly, in its mys- 
terious Unity — " Holy Trinity, One God, have mercy on 

Resting, then, on this firm and immovable basis of 
faith, and by it protected from all shadowy fears of trans- 
gressing the limits of what is due to God, and what is justly 
laimed from us by one whom He has honoured above all 
lis other works, we turn, with simple undoubting trust, 
» Mary; we name her name, holy Mary ; and we ask her 
pray for us. And this petition for her powerful inter- 
ision we repeat again and again forty-five times, each time 
dressing her by some new title of honour and dignity, as 
mgh we would encourage ourselves in our devotion by 
tinually setting before our eyes either tbft ^i^sQcasA-^OsiJK^^ 
n her assistance, or else the groxmAR've\vCT^ ^'^►"^ \^«ssj5|^^ 
idence in her power, or in "hex 'i^Sxi^«Ba» ^^^^!^5^ 
^tljr, from the mere overftowins oi o\x3c \vc«xN»» 
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for her friends, and to plead with her Divine Son for the 
performance of His first miracle at the marriage feast in 
Cana of Galilee ; finally, it was this which supported her 
tender heart in the great offering which she made of her 
only Son for our sakes, that willing sacriBce which she first 
made when she presented Jesus in the Temple ; which waa 
renewed when He afterwards parted from her to hegin His 
puhlic mission, and was fully consummated when she stood 
hy the cross on Mount Calvary. Mother most admirable ; 
truly admirahle indeed, even far beyond her of whom the 
holy Scriptures testify that she was "a mother to be admired 
above measure, and worthy to be remembered by good men, 
who beheld her seven sons slain in the space of one day> 
and bore it with a good courage for the hope that she had 
in God" (2 Machab. vii. 20). More admirable, I say, even 
than this saintly mother of seven saintly heroes was she, the 
Queen of Martyrs, whom we here address as mother most 
admirable^ who 

*^ At the Cross her station keeping. 
Stood the mournful mother weeping, 
Close to Jesus to the last.** 

2. Another class of titles attributed to our Blessed Lady 
in this Litany may be considered as summed up in its first 
example — Holy Virgin of virgins ; Mary's second preroga- 
tive, inferior only to the first that made her the mother of 
God, is, that she is ever a virgin, and of all virgins the first. 
She is the most prudent of these holy spouses of the Lamb, 
because she excelled them all in laying up the words of her 
Son, and pondering them in her heart ; and hence the 
Church does not hesitate to apply to her many of those 
passages of holy Scripture which speak of this heavenly 
gift of prudence or wisdom. She is so wise and so prudent, 
that the very descriptions of wisdom as dictated by the Holy 
Spirit of God, and recorded in the sacred volume, seem 
literally to belong to her. And hence too we call her most 
venerable, for wisdom is ever venerable ; and so is power, 
when united with goodness ; and wisdom and power and 
goodness were all found togetlaer m llife Blessed Virgin, each 
md all in the very highest degree m 'v\ns^ V)aB^ ^^xs^i^^^KAr 
^JbJy ejdst in any created being. "MoteoNet, ^^ S& \sis»fc 
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venerable, because she gave the substance of her own pure 
flesh to be personally united to the Grodhead ; wherefore 
St. Elizabeth, who was the first of the children of Eve to pay 
her this veneration, does so with these words : " Whence 
is this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come to 
me?" She is also most powerful ; for what human power 
can equal hers whose word brought down Christ from hea* 
ven ; to whom the Son of God was subject for thirty years ; 
who prevailed with Him at Cana to work what might almost 
seem a premature act of His omnipotence ; and whose prevail-^ 
ing prayers still achieve new and hourly triumphs of grace? 
She is also tnosi merciful, as we have already seen ; indeed 
she is the very mother of mercy ; her virginal heart is gen-^ 
tie and full of pitv ; she learnt its perfection by suffer- 
ing, and she has daily scope for its exercise towards her 
weak and perverse children. And then, lastly, she is most 
faithful. Eve disbelieved the word of God which He spake 
k> her in the garden of Paradise, and being deceived by the 
devil, involved the whole human race in one common ruin ; 
but Mary believed the word of Grod which He spoke to her 
by the mouth of the angel Gabriel, and so restored the whole 
human race to the hope of heaven. Mary was emphatically 
the woman who believed ; so that St. Elizabeth, speaking 
under the influence of the Holy Ghost, says to her, *' Blessed 
art thou that hast believed" (St. Luke i. 45) ; thus singling 
out this one of her virtues, faith, for distinction, and ddling* 
her especially '* her that has believed," as if, in comparison 
of her faith, the faith of none other deserved to be called 
such. Nor is this wonderful ; for consider what an act of 
faith was hers, when she believed what the angel Grabriel 
declared to her at the moment of the Annunciation ; and 
then look forward to Mount Calvary, where the Virgin Mo- 
ther's place by the cross of her Son is a certain proof that 
this faith was still strong and unshaken within her, an un- 
doubted pledge of her great fidelity to Him and to us for 
His sake. Moreover, for all these reasons ^k^ \& <«^*^ "^ 
Yirgin mM renowned. The angel \«jl^ ex^^«e^ ^^<^«x.«^^ 
that "fll/ ^nerations should call kex \>\ea%e^ C' ««^^* ^T^^ 
ToU OD, iha prophecy has been e^et fo\£KVfc^-. ^%^^^ 
fugia baa ever enjoyed a jdgnity anai a x©^^^^ ^^"^ 
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that of any other of the human race; she has received the 
homage of the whole Church of God, as the Virgin of virgins, 
yet at the same time the Mother of God. 

3. A third series of titles in this beautiful Litany of our 
Lady is composed of mystical allusions to her high preroga- 
tiyes, expressed, in several instances, in the language of 
Scripture. First, she is addressed as the Mirror of Justice, 
because it was from her, and through her, that the bright 
beam of the Sun of Justice first shone upon this world, *'to 
enlighten them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
deaUi, to direct our feet into the way of peace** (Luke i. 79), 
and because justice and holiness were reflected from her 
pure and spotless soul, as from a polished mirror, without 
any stain or imperfection. *' She is the brightness of eternal 
light, and the unspotted mirror of Grod's majesty, and the 
image of His goodness** (Wisdom vii. 26) ; she is also the 
Seat of Wisdom; for in her the Eternal Wisdom of the Father 
made his throne. '* He rested in her tabernacle'* (Ecclus. 
xxiv. 12) ; and upon her He poured forth all His most ex- 
cellent gifts in superabundant measure. Next we hail her 
as the Cause of our joy, because she is the mother of EKm 
whose birth was announced by the angels of heaven as 
*' good tidings of great joy that shall be to all people ;** so 
that it is through her, in truth, that we receive the joy of 
our everlasting salvation. By giving her consent to become 
the Mother of God, she co-operated in the redemption oi 
mankind, so as to become as truly the cause of our joy, as 
Eve, by disobedience, was the cause of our sorrow. She is 
also, considered only in herself, and without any reference 
to what she has done for us, a spiritual vessel, vessel of honour, 
vessel of singular devotion ; that is, she was an instrument 
perfectly fitted and prepared by the Almighty Hand for His 
most transcendent work ; according to a similar expression 
of our Lord in regard to St. Paul (Acts ix. 15), *• This man 
is to me a vessel of election ;" that is, a chosen vessel, a 
vessel set apart for a special purpose. In this sense, holy 
Mary was a vessel specially ebosen, set «^«tt, «xvd i^repared 
^ be the Mother of God : she waa «i " %^m\?aa5L ^«»^V ^ 
vessel fuU of the Holy Spirit; " ««V\ ot ^c^^i^r ^^^Sl ^il^ 
'P^ntaai gifts and graces, fuU even to 0Net«LQ.^\tt^\ 'e.**^^ 
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«d of honour^" made to contain that which is most precious 
and honourable, even the Son of God Himself, and worthy 
therefore to reeeiye from ns all honour that can lawfully be 
paid to any created being, the highest honour short of that 
which is due to God alone ; lastly, a *' vessel of singular 
devotion," making the most complete surrender of her 
heart and will to God ^m the first moment of her life» 
and o£fering to Him a more acceptable homage than the 
united honour pmd to Him by all the saints and angels. 

The next cluster of titles which follow in this class re* 
quire for their right understanding a knowledge of other 
portions of holy Scripture, in which our Blessed Lady is 
spoken of, either figuratively or in direct prophecy. Thus, 
^e is the Mystical Rose, " the rose-plant in Jericho" (Be- 
dus. xxiv. 18), pre-eminent above all others for the beauty 
•and perfection of her virtues in the ught of €k>d and man ; 
an odour of sweetness before Him, fragrant as the rose 
among flowers. Beautiful as is the rose, it is yet a hardy 
plant, not reared delicately, but taking root in homely 
places, and thriving on simple culture ; lifting up its head 
to cold skies and stormy seasons. Mary's virtues were like 
it; they shone in lowly ways, and adorned an humble 
home ; they smiled through many a storm, and shed their 
fragrance over many a rough way of this world before 
they were transplanted into the heavenly garden of the 
Lord. Then, again, the titles Tower of David, Tower of ivory, 
recall the language of the Canticles : " How beautiful art 

thou, my love ; how beautiful art thou ! thy neck is 

as the tower of David, which is built with bulwarks ; a 
thousand bucklers hang upon it, all the armour of vaUant 
men" (Cant iv. 1, 4). And again, "Thy neck is as a tower 
of ivory" (lb. vii. 4). The neck is the symbol of submis- 
sion, of obedience, of endurance; it is upright, firm, strong, 
and immovable, like the tower of David, which he built 
on Mount Sion, for a bulwark and a defence of the city 
against invasion. God hath established Mary as the strong 
tower of His Church, its fair oiBame^nX. wi^*\\i^ ^^Hss^^^, '^'^^ 
her He baa committed, and to Yict \lo\^ %^^^^ ^^ "^^^ "^"^ 
toryorer the enemy of our «si^a\ikoxi>«Lecox^vsv%V^'^^ 
mci&at o£ all prophecies, " 1 i»Vi\ Y^V. ««asvVL«^ 
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thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; 
she shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her 
heel" (G^n. iii. 15). In her does the Christian find an 
armour and a strong buckler of defence, against which all 
the powers of hell cannot prevail ; and therefore does he 
call upon her in the language of the Church, Da m»U 
virtutem contra hostes iuos; "Give me strength against 
all thine enemies." And not only is our Blessed Lady 
strong and impregnable as the tower of David, but pure, 
moreover, and spotless as a tower of ivory ; strength and 
beauty are blended into one in her. She is also a House 
of Gold, denoting in how precious a treasure-house of 
charity the Son of God was lodged when He lay in her 
sacred womb ; so that, as the hymn of St. An^orose ex- 
presses it. He did not " abhor the Virgin's womb." A 
" House of gold," because in itself most precious, "covered 
with charity for the daughters of Jerusalem" (Cant. iii. 10); 
and still more, because it enclosed Him *' who is the chosen 
out of thousands, whose head is as the finest gold" (Cant. 
V. 10, 11). And as the ark of the covenant was overlaid, 
within and without, with the purest gold, because of the 
dignity of that which it was to contain, the tables of the 
law ; so also it could not be- that she, whose spotless womb 
was to contain the Holy and Eternal Gt)d, the Author of that 
law, should herself be formed of a less precious material ; 
the tabernacle in which the Son of God should dwell must 
needs be perfect ; the most precious of earthly treasures ; 
not merely overlaid with gold without, that it might have ho- 
nour in the eyes of men, but within also, because the King 
of glory was to repose therein, — ^truly a ** house of gold." 
And thus we have explained also by anticipation why our 
Blessed Lady is invoked as the Ark of the Covenant; it hafr 
reference to this same indweUing of Christ in her pure 
womb; the ark, which Moses made by divine command 
under the ancient law, contained, as we have said, the 
tables of the law, as the great memorial of the covenant 
wAjch God bad then established with His people. In Mary 
tliere rested a better memorial ihau l\^ai o^ «i\st^'ecL «ss^- 
^ant; in her holy womb there reaUd. iV^ " '^^^^Vk ^1 ^ 
setter teatHment, which is eBta\>lis\ie4 ou \>e\X.^x Y^^xxsfi&C 
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(Heb. viii. 6), so that she may rightly be called the Ark of 
this New Testament, the Ark of the Covenant. An expla- 
nation is thus afforded also of her next title of honour. 
Gate of Heaven, When our poor erring first parents had 
fallen from their original innocence, and were unworthy 
any longer to reside in the fair pastures of paradise, Gk)d 
drove them forth into the wilderness of this world, and 
placed at the gate of paradise cherubim and a flaming 
sword, to be an impenetrable barrier against their return. 
It was not till the Son of God had become man of Mary's 
substance, and in His own person had overcome the sharp, 
sting of death, that He opened the kingdom of heaven to 
all behevers. And as He came by and trough Mary, with 
His Gospel of pardon and peace, and the promise of a re- 
turn to paradise, therefore she is literally and truly the 
gate of heaven ; for none can enter there but by her Son, 
and He came into the world through her. Further, she is 
the gate of heaven, because her assistance is all-powerful in 
procuring for us those gifts and graces which are necessary 
for us in order that we may be admitted into the kingdom 
of her Son, co-operating with us by her powerful interces- 
sion in surmounting the difficulties, dangers, and enemies 
that beset us in our path thither. Once more, Mary is 
as the Morning Star, heralding the approach of day ; for 
from, her He came forth who is the light of the world, '* the 
true light which enlighteneth every man that cometii into 
this world ;" she is, as the Church elsewhere teaches us U> 
call upon her, the 

^ Root of Jesse, Gkite of Morn, 
Whence the world^s true light is bom.** 

She is the morning star, preceding the rising of that Sun 
of Justice which is never again to set ; through her *' the 
orient from on high hath visited us" (Luke i. 78), and 
** light is sprung up to them that sat in the region of 
death" (Matt. iv. 16). 

By tiiie varied efficacy of her intercession and protec- 
tion, she is the Health of the Sick in body and soul, of all 
'who have recourse to her upi their m^rcK^^^ v:^^ ^^ ^^^ 
streii^ ; the Rrfuge of SMfiers, t\MLt Va, oi ^ ^^\5^ 
wet to be delirered from their ama, ^\wi *^ko^ ^^^ \is«s>^ 
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renounce them and desire to abtwi(m them, and. are ready 
to do penance for them, and are in earnest in Aar deter« 
nsinati0n to giTe them np, and so to esei^ from the anger 
of God ; for it is of importance to observe, that no other 
sinners does the *'h<^y Mary" harbour; those wlio U>Te 
their sins, and will not abandon them, will find in her no 
protection, e?en as the cities of refuge under the old hnr 

Siich we may consider in this respect as a type of Mary) 
not ayail for the protection of the wilful iad maUdous 
sinner among the children of IsiaeL She is also the Com* 
forter of the JJlieied, through the sympathy wiiii borow 
that her own bitter anguish has tau^t her ; the life-long 
wound which the sword of Simeon's prophecy inflicted on 
ho: holy and tender heart ; and through the oyerfiowiis 
graces that pass through her, as through their appointed 
channel, from their fountain in God, to refresh and console 
the mourners. Lastly, she is invoked aa the Heip of CkrU' 
tians ; a tide which may be considered as a sort of snmmary 
of all those which immediately precede it, but whidi abo 
deserves a distinct notice in itself in consequence of the 
historical circumstances connected with it. It ia a monii- 
ment erected by a great and holy Pontiff of the Church, in 
gratitude for a signal instance of Mary's interpositiDn ia 
defenee and in ud of Christians, l&w hundred yeui 

'' a^o. Christian Europe regarded with anxiety and alarm the 
rapid strides that were being made by the martial power 
of the fidse prophet Mahomet in the direction of western 
Christendom and of Rome itself. Constantinople had faUen 
before it, and it had pushed its front as far as Greece. In 
the year 1 5 71 » the 7^ c^ October, a great naval battle was 
unpendins in the Bay of Lepanto, between the Christia 
forces of Spain and Venice and the Mahometan Turks. It 
was expected to be a decisive engagement; and all eyee 
were turned to Mary, the mystical tower of David, lor aid 
in repelling the advances of a power so hostile to the Idog- 
dom of her Son. Processions were seen, and scdemn chants 
were heard, all over the Church, imploring her protection : 
in Home, the great Gonfratermty of the Bosary was assea- 

biied in this way in the Domsnifian. <^\n^ o^i ^Sfitft^KsMSt^i. 

The holy Pope Pius V., now n swni Q«^ ^s3s» ^\ssttf3Bi,^«ia 
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sitting in hia cliamber;^ conTersing with some of bis cardi- 
nals; suddenly he paused, walked to the window, and 
seemed to be hstening there for a while. Then returning 
to the company, he bade them join with him in giving 
thanks to God for the decisive victory that had just then 
been granted to the Christian arms. The scene of the battle 
was many hundred miles away ; but it had been revealed 
to the holy Pontiff that at that instant the fleet of the Turks, 
though superior in strength, had been scattered, and their 
power effectually weakened beyond the abihty of recovery, 
even to this day. And it was in memory of this signal 
deliverance that St. Pius V. commanded this invocation to 
be added to the Litany, " Help of Christians, pray for us." 
4. We come now to the fourth and last series of titles 
with which the Litany concludes ; and which are, in fact, a 
short but comprehensive canticle of praise and glory to her 
whom we have been so long addressing. These titles carry 
our thoughts, not so much backwards to the history of 
what is past, nor yet to the origin, and foundation, and 
progress of her greatness, but rather up to the crown and 
consummation of all — her present glory in heaven, as she 
sits there on the right hand of her Son, the Queen of all 
things that derive their being from Him. He was Himself 
once subject to her, as the evangelist St. Luke expressly 
assures us. After that, it is no accession of honour that 
angels, and blessed spirits, and the heavenly choirs should 
bow down before her and revere her, '' of whom according 
to the flesh Christ came, who is God over aU, blessed for 
eva.*' In perfect purity herself an angel; the desired of 
the ancient patriarchs and prophets, who longed to see the 
day of her Son, and were glad to behold it afar off; her- 
self a prophetess, in the inspired canticle of the Magmficai; 
associated with Apostles in the closing notice of her name 
in Scripture, among the faithful company that assembled 
in the upper room at Jerusalem ; a nutrtyr, and more than 
a martyr, so long and so deeply did she agonise with her 
Son ; a saint, a confessor, and a virgin of more perfect 
stature and mould than any one in theix m^^Qx&sm^^'cssa^ui^ 
ihejr all yield to her the first wad \a!^«2l ^^J^»JCfc «saaTi% 
Aem, becauae to her Son, and *m HVm \«\i«» ^«^ ^^"^ "^ 
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that His grace lias done for them. The triamphant hostt 
that stand in the presence of God at this hour, withont 
change or end associate that Mother and Son in the throne 
of that kingdom which He purchased by His blood, and 
which she gave Him the means of purchasing, by giving Him 
a human body of her substance. That she is a Queen does 
not make Him less a King : He gave her all that she haa^ 
eyen the ability to give Him what He received from her. 
But since He gave her so much, as not to withhold even 
Himself from her, and His love and His obedience for thirty 
years ; it must be that she reigns with Him now, because 
He reigns; it must be that she who was associated with 
Him at every stage of the past, is still united with Him ; it 
cannot be that the faith and hope of the Church on this 
point are ill-founded. 

Queen conceived without original sin, is the closing in- 
vocation in most parts of the Church ; an acknowledge- 
ment of what has been, implicitly at least, in the mind of 
the Church from the beginning, that Mary was herself con- 
ceived without original sin, by an anticipation in her behalf 
of the usual and ordinary effects of grace on the children 
of divine adoption by the Sacraments. But of this we must 
find another opportunity to speak more at length. 

Then the Litany concludes with a thrice-spoken appeal 
to the mercy and goodness of the Lamb of Grod, who taketfa 
away the sins of the world ; the Son of Mary, who clothed 
Him in the body that redeemed the world. 

Let every Catholic, then, bear witness whether this ex- 
planation of the Litany of the Blessed Virgin be not the 
words of truth and soberness ; whether Scripture and reason 
are not on our side ; whether it can be otherwise than as 
the Church teaches us to believe. And if it is indeed so, 
what energy of language can truly set forth our high and 
blessed privilege ? Did we know that in a certain place in 
this country there lived a person in the enjoyment of the 
supreme confidence of our earthly sovereign, and who wa» 
accessible to all, refused none whatever was asked, and was 
refused notbiDg; would not live doors of that place of 
w£ueDce and successful quest "be \i^sift%'t^Ti\^\.«xi\^w^ 
At applications and petitions, and. \o\xdi ^«Xsfe^ ^«s^X 
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ebold here a greater than any earthly confidant of majesty ; 
^old an influence, compared with which the united ma- 
sty of the whole world is weak and incapable. Mary is 
te Mother of the King of kings ; she is a Queen, and she 
our Mother. She is at home, night and day, to our 
etitions ; we have liberty of access to her any moment ; 
hateyer we ask will be granted, or its equivalent ; some- 
bing that is better even than we desire. All that she 
ndertakes to do, she carries through triumphantly; she 
18 undertaken to crush the enemy of God, and she will 
it ; God calling her to it, and providing her for it. She 
Qce brought Him from heavien, as His priest does to-day, 
7 a word of her lips ; since then she has only to speak, 
ad what she speaks is done. 

Why, then, should this stupendous power lie idle in 
or regud, for want of energy or want of faith ? Why 
tioold we want any thing necessary for our salvation, with 
och a medium of grace at our very door ? Where we sit, 
r stand, or walk, we can reach her throne in an instant ; 
or half-expressed desire can speed faster than the light- 
ing, and an answer of peace return into our souls. Are 
fi sorrowful ? she will cheer us. Are we faint and dis- 
Irited? she can revive us. Are we oppressed by our 
ins? she will afford us a refuge at the root of the Cross 
f her Son. If we choose to ask her, she will undertake 
bring us safely through the trials and dangers of this life, 
9 make a way for us through, and over, all to eternal glory* 
let us, then, cast away ftt)m us all suspicion, and the 
iiilling neglect in which too many, even children of the 
/hurch, live in regard to her ; it is hardly less dishonour- 
Dg to her and to her Son, than open enmity, and denial 
fner power. Let us act as if we really believed what with 
tor lips we pronounce, when we recite her Litany. And 
Sod give us grace so to use the great gift of her mterces- 
ion and protection for His greater glory and our own final 
alvation. 
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LITANY OF THE BLESSED VIBGIN. 



S 



Sub tuum pnesidium confogi- 
miu, sancta I>ei Gleiiitiix ; nostras 
deprecadooM ne detjHdas in nc- 
ceasitatibus noatria ; aed a pericu* 
lis cunctis libera noa semper, Yiigo 
gloriosa et benedicta. 

Kyrie eleiaon. 

Kvrie eleison, 

Cnriste eleiaon. 

Christe eleison. 

Kyrie eleison. 

Kyri€ eieUon. 

Christe audi nos. 

ChHsU ejeavdi not. 

Pater de eoelis Deus, ^^ 

FiU Bedemptor mundi Deus, a ^ 

Spiritus Sancte Dens, ^* ^ 

Sancta Trinitas, unua Dens^ 

Sancta Maria, 

Sancta Dei Genitiix, 

Sancta Virgo virginum. 

Mater Cbristi, 

Mater dirinse gratiic. 

Mater pnrissimav 

Mater caatisaiina. 

Mater inviolata. 

Mater intemerata. 

Mater amabilis, 

Mater adminibilis. 

Mater Creatoris, 

Mater Salvatoris, 

Yirgo prudentissima, 

Virgo Teneranda, 

Virgo pr»dicanda, 

Viigo potens, 

Virgo Clemens, 

Virgo fidelis, 

Speculum jusiitise, 

Sedes sapientiae, 

Causa nostras Isetitia?, 

Vas spiritualey. 



We fly to thy patronage, € 
Mother at Ood ; despise M 
petitions in oor neoenitiei 
deliver us alwi^s fiom all dai 
glorious and blessed Yiigi 

Lord have mercy. 
Lord have mercy. 
Christ hate merey. 
Ckritt have mmny» 
Lord have mercy. 
Lord have mercy. 
Christ hear us. 
Christ ffraeiousfy hear ut. 
God the Father of heaven, 
God the Son, Redeemer o( 

the world, 
God the Holy Ghost, 
Holy Trinity, one God, 
Holy Mary, 
Holy Mother of God, 
Holy Viroin of viigins. 
Mother of Christ, 
Mother of divine grace. 
Mother most pure. 
Mother most cha^. 
Mother inviolate. 
Mother undefiled, 
Mother most amiable. 
Mother most admirable. 
Mother of our Creator, 
Mother of our Saidour, 
Virgin most prudent. 
Virgin most venerable. 
Virgin most renowned. 
Virgin most powerful. 
Virgin most merciful, 
Virgin most faithful. 
Mirror of justice, 
Seat of wisdom. 



^gjjnr <m wmw ir.f mwr^ vwiomi 
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idica, 
Tiea, 

itina, 

lorum, 

)eccatorum, 

: afflictorum, 

^hristianorumy 

g^lorum, 

siarehammy 

tphetarum, 

ostolorum, 

rtyrum, 

ifessorum, 

'ginum, 

ictorum omnium, 

le labe originali 



i, qui tollis peccata 

r, Domine, 

, &c. Ejpaudi noa^ Do- 

, &c. Miserere nobis, 

[i nos. 
udi nos. 

) tuum prs&sidium con- 
icta Dei Genitrix ; no&- 
ationes ne despicias in 
>us nostris ; sed a peri- 
is libera nos semper, 
osa et benedicta. 

pro nobis, sancta Dei 

igni efficiamur promis- 

iristi. 

Oremus. 

tuaro, quaesumus. Do- 
tibus nostris infimde: 
;eIo nuntiante, Christi 
ncamationem cog^OT^- 
Pasaonem ifi .^'h^ et 
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rtiiuwiTwT liiwiil 
Mystical B«ifl% 
. Tower of David, 
Tower of ivory, 
Houaetofgold, 
Ark of tlie covenant. 
Gate of heaven. 
Morning star. 
Health of the sick, 
Refiige of sinners, 
Comforter of the afflicted. 
Help of Christians, 
Queen of Angels, 
Queen of Patriarchs, 
Queen of Prophets, 
Queen of Apostles, 
Queen of Martyrs, 
Queen of Confessors, 
Queen of Virgins, 
Queen of all Saints, 
Queen conceived without original 

sin. 
Lamb of God, who takest away 

the sins of the world, 
Spare fts, O Lord, 
Lamb of God, &c. Graeiouslif hear 

uSf O Lerd, 
liamb of God, &c. Have mercy 

on us, 
Christ hear us. 
Christ graciously hear us. 

Ant, We fly to thy patronage,. 
O holy Mother of God ; despise not 
our petitions in our necessities, 
but deliver us always from all dan- 
gers, O glorious and blessed Virgin. 

^. Pray for us, O holy Mother 
of God. 

I{r. That we may be made wor- 
thy of the promises of Christ. 

Let us pray. 

Pour forth, we beseech thee, O 
Lord, thy grace into our hearts ; 
that we, to whom the Incanxa.t\Arcv 
of Cimat l\i^ ^oii\««aTBaAfc'^Kctf>r«'^ 
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■Crucem ad Resorrectionis gloriam by his Pasdon ^ and Crots, be 
perducamur. Per eundem Chrift- brought to the glonr of his BesoN 
tum Domimim nostrum. rection. Throi^ the same Chiut 

our Lord. 

^'. Amen. Ip". Amen. 

% Divinum auzilium maneat y. May the divine assistanee 
semper nobiscum. remain always with us. 

Iff, Amen. ^. Amen. 
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Cftri£(tmas!=JBai)* 



On a heavy, gloomy morning at the close of the year, when 
the torrents were roaring along the valleys, and the north- 
ern blast was whistling through the branches of the lofty 
firs, and the sky, lowering with heavy greyish clouds, indi- 
cated the approach of snow, a man of Nazareth, a town of 
Galilee, might be seen engaged in hasty preparations for 
setting out on a journey, which, as would seem from the 
unpromising aspect of the day he had selected, admitted of 
no delay. A young woman, modestly sitting on an ass, 
appeared to be his companion for the journey, though far 
advanced in her pregnancy. To the saddle of the animal 
on which she sat was attached a palm-basket with provi- 
sions for the way ; and from the other side was suspended 
a leather bottle of Egyptian workmanship. Throwing over 
his shoulder a bag in which some clothes were packed, the 
man enveloped himself in his goat-hair cloak, and holding 
his staff in one hand, grasped with the other the bridle of 
the ass. In this way they quitted their poor and now 
lonely home, and descended the narrow streets of Nazareth. 
These travellers, setting out on their journey on this gloomy 
winter's morning, were Joseph and Mary, two humble de- 
scendants of the princes of Judah, who were going, in obe- 
dience to a pagan emperor, to have their names enrolled ct 
Bethlehem, which, as the birthplace of David, of whose 
family they came, was considered to be their native town. 

After a wearisome journey of five days, the travellers 

distinguished in the distance the city of kings, seated on 

high amidst smiling vineyards, olive-groves, and clusters of 

vaks. Along the road might be seeti ^xovv^a of persons of 

^ ranks and ages, variously arrayed, «c^(i^\ifei^W^ V^\^ 
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Bethlebem, where bad already arrived, dnrifig the preced- 
ing days, a great number of Hebrew people. Without the 
precincts of the town a square-built edifice arose, surrounded 
with a fence of olive-trees. This was the caravansary or 
inn ; and through the open gate numerous servants and 
slaves might be observed going in and out. Joseph quick- 
ened the pace of the animal on which Mary was seated, and 
hurried forward in the hope of obtaining one of the narrow 
cells with which the caravansary was provided, and which 
belonged by right to the first comer. But the inn was full 
of travellers and merchants ; not a vacant spot remained : 
gold perhaps might have procured an entrance, but Joseph 
had none to offer. With a dejected look he returns to Mary, 
who receives him with a smile of resignation ; and again 
laying hold of the bridle of the ass, he wanders up and 
down the streets of the little town, hoping but in vain that 
some charitable Bethlehemite would offer them a night's 
lodging for the love of God. But no one noticed them, or 
noticed them only to deny their prayer; and more than 
once Joseph saw the very door which had been rudely closed 
against them opened to some richer applicant. 

Seeing themselves thus rejected by the whole world, 
and abandoning every hope of procuring a place of refuge 
for the night, they left the town and passed out into the 
open country. Darkness was closing fast around them ; but 
through the thickening shades they perceived the opening 
of a cave that had been hewn out of a solid rock, and served 
as a common stable to the Bethlehemites, and sometimes as 
a place of refuge to shepherds during stormy nights. Here 
Mary seated herself on a hard projecting stone, and here, 
on that cold stone, at the very time that the stars were 
telling the midnight hour,* ** she brought forth her first- 
bom son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid 
him in a manger" fLuke ii. 7). 

And now, who is this child ? The picture I have given 

* This description is abridged from Orsini's Life of the Blessed 
Virgin A/ary, translated by Eev. P. Power. It may be yieVl V-Ck ^v^^!^R-^a. 
that, though based on Scripture and anc\etv\ \.t^^v\XQiTv%.»>i>c^^ tv:Jvws:€v^^ 
of the narrative is purely artificial. It is, us \\. \s caW^^ «^s«iN^^'«w'*'* ^^R-- 
'aier'aome such appearance the event xewT^^^txwvrt.Vv*^'^^'^^* 
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presents his birth in its merely human and natural aspects ; 
but you know very well that this Babe of Bethlehem is no 
ordinary child, but the very Saviour of the world. Still I 
would ask you, have you considered who He is ? Who is it 
that lies slumbering in the manger under that dreary vault? 
Who is it that Mary presses to her heart, and nourishes at 
her breast, and wraps in swaddling-clothes ? Who is this 
httle baby-boy? I desire to press the question on you; 
for I am not at all sure that many — even religious and 
educated Protestants— would give me a true and satisfactory 
reply. To be plain, I do not think that the behef in an 
Incarnate God — the belief in the Person of Jesus as God 
made man — is so prevalent among Protestants, or at least 
so really and practically held by them, as from want of 
consideration they are apt themselves to suppose. On the 
contrary, I am persuaded that it is so sHghtly held, so little 
reaUsed, by the great mass of English men and Enghsh 
women, that their not " believing rightly the Incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ" is the very cause of their dislike of 
the Catholic religion, which is emphatically the worship of 
God made man.* 

I do not deny that, as a doctrine, the Incarnation is 
accepted and confessed, at least as far as words go, by the 
great majority of professing Christians in this country; but 
what I question is, whether it is a reality to their minds. 
You, for instance, who are reading these lines, what are 
your thoughts of Jesus ? How do you regard Him, and 
feel towards Him, and behave towards Him ? Would your 
prayers, your acts of devotion, your daily rehgious life, be 
any wise different to what they are, supposing Jesus were 
other than He is ; supposing, for instance, He were man 
only, or God only, instead of being God and man in one 
person ? I have no doubt you could give me many texts 
from Scripture in proof that He is truly God as well as 
truly man, or repeat to me a very orthodox form of words, 
particularly if you belong to the Established Church, and 
approve the Athanasian Creed ; I do not question but that 
jrou bare ^ome sort of feeling or conviction that your Sa- 

* See No, 85, The Religiim of Catkolics tKe WwiK\p oj Jeaw** 
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viour is immeasurably above every human creature, and so, 
as you would say, a divine person. All this I freely grant ; 
nevertheless, I do not think that you habitually, naturally, 
and as a matter of course, without recollecting yourself, or 
making an eifort of mind, think of Jesus as He really is. I 
should say, that if you reflect on your own thoughts about 
Him, you will find that you consider Him one while as man 
— say all the time He abode on earth, when He was a little 
child, and when He died upon the cross, — and another while 
as God, as now when He has ascended into heaven and is sit- 
ting in His glory on the right hand of His Father. Or you 
think of Him as a supernatural being, half God half man, and 
acting sometimes in one capacity and sometimes in another. 
However, therefore, you may talk of Jesus as your Saviour, 
and of believing in Him and trusting in Him, after all He 
is Himself personally a stranger to you, or most imperfectly 
known to you. I do not say that this is your unhappy 
case, or, even if it be, that it is altogether your own fault. 
It may be but the fault of the religious system in which 
you have been brought up, and of that faithless communion, 
the State- Church of this country, which as good as re- 
nounced the worship and the knowledge of Jesus when it 
revolted against the spiritual kingdom He had set up on 
earth, and submitted to the supremacy of the civil power. 
But be this as it may, you must be aware that it is of the 
utmost consequence that you should know and believe in 
Jesus as He is, lest the Saviour in whom you trust be but 
an imaginary being, the creation of your own mind, not the 
very Son of God, who was conceived of the Holy Ghost 
and bom of the Virgin Mary. Our blessed Lord shews by 
His own words the importance of knowing Him aright, 
when, with a sort of anxious love. He asked His disciples 
(Matt. xvi. 13), ** Whom do men say that the Son of Man 
is?" And it was on Peter's confessing Him — the ** Son of 
Man"— to be " the Christ, the Son of the living God," that 
Jesus blessed him, and made him the foundation-stone of 
His Church. And afterwards we find Him endeavouring to 
lead on the Jews to the true reco^vlvow ^i1>Kv^^«^'ws^> 
when He said to them (xxii. A1\ «\^>MiX. ^v^S^ ^^^ ^ 
Christ r whose Son is He?" and^aMAi ^^^wsi%^» ^^'^^ 
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to tliein that He was both David's Son aad David's Lord. 
Nor can yon safely forget that the Apostle John has warned 
you of the sin of contenting yourselves with any doctrine 
short of that which alone is true, where he 9ays (1 John 
iv. 3), " Every spirit that dissolveth Jesus/^ that denieth 
His humanity or His divinity, or destroyeth the unity of 
His Person C that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh" — Protestant version), " is not of God ; and 
this is Antichrist, of whom you h^ve heard that he cometb, 
and he is now already in the world," 

I wish, thep, to make known to you, or to make better 
known to you, the Person of your Saviour ; and quite sure 
I am, that if once you understand in your heart who He is, 
you will aei?er be satisfied, try as you may, until you have 
learnt more about that religion which alone is the expression 
of a true faith in Him, as well as of a true love and devotion 
to His adorable Person. I am not about to enter into any 
of those deeply interesting questions, of which Catholic 
theology treats in discussing the mystery of our Lord's 
person and His Divine and human natures, but simply to 
set before you this one point, as I first stated it, via. who 
Jesus is. 

Consider, then ; an eternity had elapsed — if it be lawful 
thus to speak of what has neither flow nor limit — and 
during that eternity, those infinite ages to which there was 
no beginning or starting point, there was no one and no- 
thing but Gk)d ; existing in apd from Himself; sufficient in 
Himself; supremely happy in the enjoyment and the con- 
templation of His own perfections ; one God in Three Per- 
sons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; each personally God, 
each co-equal with the other, yet in their incomprehensible 
unity but one God ; the Son eternally begotten of the 
Father, and the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding from the 
Father and the 'Son. From all eternity God dwelt in His 
own solitude ; and, had it been His will, might thus have 
dwelt from eternity to eternity. He had need of nothing ; 
He wanted not the service or the society of creatures ; in 
the ineffMe iinion of the Three Divine Persons He was 
Love, PowQr, Wisdom, Ho\ines*,li«^V^^*«^VQ^^vaNaftlf . But 
it was Uia pie^Bure to ceaaeiroxa V\i^ ^\ftt^^w%X.^«sw^\si 
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begin the work of creation. He created the worlds, angels, 
and men, "heaven and earth, and all things visible and 
invisible." Frora all eternity He had decreed to create the 
race of men, and in the unspeakable mystery of His divine 
condescension, Himself to become man in the Person of the 
only-begotten Son. Man sinned and fell; the malice of 
the devil, himself an apostate sngel, triumphed ; yet God, 
foreseeing all this, had not annulled His decree ; the Eter- 
nal Son had not abandoned His design ; and it was an- 
nounced to our first parents that a Deliverer should come, 
the seed of a woman wha should bruise the serpent's bead. 
Years went on — now I may allowably speak thas, for time 
has begun ; at length, when the destined period was come, 
the Son of God fulfilled His promise, accomplished the 
eternal counsel, and was made man. 

He was made man : but whea, and where, and how ? It 
was eighteen centHries and a half ago, on the day that cor- 
responds with our 25th of March. It was in the land of 
Judaea, among the people of the Jews, whose ancestor, 
Abraham, He had chosen to be Hi9 ancestor also, according 
to the fiesh, some two thousand years before. Adam He 
had created out of the dust of the earth, and Eve He had 
taken out of Adam's side ; bat for Himself, He chose to be 
borii of one of Adam's race, to be "made of a woman" 
(Gal. iv. 4), a Jewish maiden, a virgin not only pure and 
spotless, but "full of grace," whom He had created and 
thus adorned to be His moth«r. He was conceived in her 
ehaste womb by the power of the Holy Ghost, the Third 
Person of the Undivided Trinity, without man's concur- 
rence. He took of her substance and formed to Himself a 
Body, and into this Body at the same instant He breathed a 
human Soul ; and this Son), with all its powers, and this 
Body, with all its parts. He took for ever into close indis- 
soluble union with His own Divine Person. Henceforth, 
for all eternity. He was God and man in one Person. Ob- 
serve, He did not take an existing man, and fill or sur- 
round him with His presence ; for then the Christ would 
have been but a man divinely possessed ot dwsskfcV^ -^rNiosl- 
ated. Neither did He create a man 5e«vsA w^^^wc^.^^lxo^^'^ 
to him; for then there wo^ld \ia^e \>ee\i \,'«Q^Vcv^^s»^'^2« 
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Persons ; one human, the other divine ; one God, and the 
other man. Neither, again, did He mix up the two natures, 
the divine and the human, together, so as to frame a sort 
of compound nature, not wholly human nor wholly divine ; 
for this would have been not to take man's nature upon 
Himself, but to create a new nature, higher than man's and 
lower than God's; for divinct in any true sense, it would not 
have been. In fine, He did not create our nature and then 
take it, but He took it in creating it, and created it in taking it 
Never, then, for a single moment was there a man 
Jesus existing personally by himself, separately from the 
Son of God ; never, for a single moment, was there a cre- 
ated human nature subsisting by itself — a man's nature, a 
body and a soul — without any personal being whose nature 
it was. But at the very instant of conception — at that very 
instant, so that there was not an intermediate point of time 
— at the very instant that He created His human nature. 
He took it upon Himself, He made it His own, and thus 
became Himself the Person whose nature it was. He did 
not take it like a garment, to put on and off, nor as an 
instrument, to use upon occasion, but He united it per- 
sonally (or hypostatically, as it is called) to Himself: He 
substituted His own subsistence, His own personality, for 
that subsistence or personality which His human nature 
would have had but for His miraculous interference. Nor, 
in so doing, did He despoil Himself of any of His essential 
attributes or perfections : Hcremained as truly God as be- 
fore, as He had been from all eternity ; but, by taking man's 
nature, his very nature simple and unmixed. He became 
truly man. The Eternal Son became the "Man Christ 
Jesus" (1 Tim. ii. 5), without ceasing to be God and with- 
out ceasing to be one. truth, so simple and so great, 
which can be likened to nothing, measured by nothing! 
Our Christ is personally God, personally man, yet not two 
Persons, but one Person ; not a human person and a Divine 
Person conjoined, but one Person with two natures ; both 
natures, the divine and the human, having but one and the 
same Person to whom they severally belong, and in whom 
they severally subsist. He is personaW.^ TXiWi^ ov^^ '^SlVi the 
personality with which He is God. 
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This is the Christ in whom we believe, — God made man. 
This it is that essentially distinguishes the Catholic religion 
from every counterfeit. None of the new religions can 
stand this test. Let a man once ^asp this most stupend- 
ous, this most blessed truth, and he can never rest till he 
is a Catholic. It is not so much the Divinity in itself, or 
the Humanity in itself, which Protestantism cannot mas- 
ter, as the union of the two natures in one only Person. 
" Every spirit which confesseth tbat Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is of God" (1 John iv. 2 ; compare 1 Cor. 
xii. 3, Matt. xvi. 17). Flesh and blood is unequal to it, and 
Protestantism has not the spirit which is of God. 

But consider again : He who was from all eternity God, 
became man in time. Therefore Mary's child was the great 
Lord of heaven and earth ; her own Creator. The Eternal 
God became His own creature's child : He lay an infant in 
her womb from the moment of His conception to the mo- 
ment of His birth ; He submitted to all the conditions of 
His human state; His members gaining strength and in- 
crease according to the ordinary laws of infant growth, 
until the full time was come that He should be born into 
the world. For all the space of nine months Jesus lay in 
His Mother's womb ; for all this space God was there ; God 
was among men. Where Mary was, there was God incar- 
nate ; when she moved. He moved and passed from place 
to place ; she carried within her, wherever she went, the 
very Person of Almighty God,, who now had a local habi- 
tation by reason of His taking flesh of her. Is this a 
thought with which Protestants are familiar? I think not. 
See, then, how even thus far the Catholic's belief is closely 
in accordance with the truth. To a Protestant, the Incar- 
nation dates from Christmas-day ; to a Catholic, it begins 
on the Feast of the Annunciation. To a Protestant, Jesus 
is incarnate only at His birth ; to a Catholic, He is incar- 
nate, as He really was, at His conception in Mary's womb. 
The space of nine whole months, and all the mysteries con- 
nected with it, are obliterated from the Protestant's creed ; 
it does not occur to him to take them. vdAo ^^twxs&.NRNN5e^ 
he thinks of his Saviour, ando£liv& eo\v^«a^^^'»»^ '"^^"^ 
coming man for us. " Lady-day,'* VvOa. Xxvm^^^sis. ^^ ^^»^ 
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gious fidgnification ; he thinks of it only as " quarter-day ;" 
the day oa which rents and other periodical payments be- 
come due ; it is associated in his mind with taxes and paro< 
chial rates; its Christie import is forgotten altogether. 
Bat how must the forgetfulness — ^may I not say ignorance? 
— of this affect his whole belief and general habit of thought 
with regard to the foundation-mystery of the Christian re- 
ligion ? How weak must be the hold he has on the great 
fact itself; how little reality can it possess in his mind; 
how little influence can it exercise on his affections ! No 
wonder that we And so many speaking of Jesus as if He 
were not really Mary's child ; as if He descended through 
her, as through a channel ; or used her only as a sort of 
vehicle to bring Him into the world ; as if His Body were 
fashioned somewhere in the heavens ; and because Mary was 
the means which He employed to effect His earthly birth, 
therefore He might improperly be called her Son ; not that 
He really was her Son ; not that He really took flesh of her, 
and His Body was formed of her substance, as reaUy as that 
of any merely human child is formed of the substance of 
his mother. See here a proof, if proof were needed, bow 
httle people gather from the Bible, without the teaehing 
and practical inculcations of the Church. The Angel (Ga- 
briel said to Mary, '' Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb a son; and behold, thy eousin Elizabeth she also 
hath conceived a son" (Luke i. 31, 36: compare ii. 5; 
Matt. i. 18, 20) : the supernatural conception is as real a 
conception as the natural one. And Elizabeth, when Mary 
visited her, said : " Blessed is the fruit of thy womb ; and 
whence is this to me that the mother of my Lord shoald 
come to me ?" (Luke i. 42, 43.) Never for a moment does 
a Catholic forget — he could not by any possibility forget- 
that when ** Mary rose up and went into the hill-country 
with haste into a city of Judea, and entered into the hoase 
of Zacbary'* (verse 39, 40), the Eternal God was incar- 
nate within her ; and that when she " saluted Elizabeth,'* it 
was His divine light which opened not only her cousin's, 
but John Baptist's eyes, &t\ll aw iwfant in his mother's 
womb, and His grace, tlie grace oi a ^«t^ ^x^"9r»x. ^oii, 
which sanctifled him at t\vAt. mom^xi^. ito^xsL «tv^\is^ m» 
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Never can he forget this mystery ; for he is taught to medi- 
tate upon it when he says his rosary ; and he knows that 
as Mary abode in Zachary's house three months, so did God 
abide; and when she returned to NJteareth, He returned also. 
But come, let us look again at our picture of Christmas 
night. There were in the same country shepherds keeping 
the night-watches over their flock ; and behold, an angel of 
the Lord stood by them, and the brightness of God shone 
round about them. The angel announces that a Saviour 
is bom to them in the city of David, and suddenly there 
appears a multitude of the heavenly army praising God, 
and singing " Glory in the highest.*' When the angelic songs 
had ceased, and the supernatural radiance had died away, 
and the heavens shone only with the pale glimmer of a 
common night, the shepherds fill their baskets with such 
little offerings as their poverty could supply, and leaving 
their flocks to the guardianship of God, repair to the little 
town of Bethlehem. Guided by a divine inspiration, they 
turn aside and enter the stable-cave where the Light of 
the world had begun to shine. There they find the Babe 
lying in the manger. The holy Virgin is bending over 
Him with looks of adoring love ; while Joseph, leaning on 
his staff, bows down his venerable head before his infant 
God. The shepherds humbly kneel and offer Him their 
homage and their gifts. Jesus regards them with a sweet 
benignity ; and Mary accepts their presents with a kind 
and gracious smile. But consider : that little child is God, 
true God of true God, the High and Lofty One that inha- 
biteth eternity, whose goings forth are from everlasting to 
everlasting; the Creator of heaven and earth, the Maker of 
her who bore Him, and of the angels who sing glory to 
Him. You say you beheve this ; and I trust you do : con- 
sider, then, what is involved in your belief. When the 
shepherds came at the summons of the angel, when the 
wise men came from the East by the guidance of the star, 
they looked upon God ; they saw Him in His human nature. 
Though as God He was invisible and unapproachable, as 
man. He — who? God — had a visible Cottin. ^xA ^N^^^Js^ 
presence. Tijej who heard that In^wxM?^ eTv^,\5^^«t^ *^ ^ 
roice of God incarnate. They ^\io VioV^\ >5.>$ovy vcw 
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countenance, beheld the face of God. They who came 
near to Him, or touched Him, or went in and out, and 
passed the place in which He lay, came into the presence, 
or touched the sacred Person, or moved before the throne 
of God. The manger was the throne whereon the King of 
glory reposed and received the homage of His creatures. 
They upon whom He seemed casually to turn His eyes, to 
whom His childish glances were directed, were looked upon 
and observed by the omniscient eye of Him who discerns 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. He whom the 
heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain, was cir- 
cumscribed in space ; the immensity of the Godhead was 
enclosed in the body of a httle child. Again, are these 
thoughts such as Protestants are familiar with? Yet St. 
Paul says, " In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head corporally" (Col. ii. 9). And St. John writes : '^That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which 
we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled, of the Word of Life : for the 
Life was manifested, the Life Eternal, which was with the 
Father, and hath appeared unto us" (1 John i. 1, 2). He 
does not merely say that he had beheld and Hved familiarly 
with Jesus Christ, and then, by the way, profess his belief 
that He was truly God ; which would be the most orthodox 
Protestant profession ; but he says at once that he had heard, 
and seen with his eyes, and had looked upon, and handled 
with his hands the ** Word of Life :" " that which was from 
the beginning;" the "Eternal Life, which was with the 
Father;" the " Word that was with God, and was God;" 
of whom he speaks in the first verses of his Gospel (John i. 
1-14). 

Now this is what I mean. Catholics naturally think of 

Jesus as a personal incarnate God ; not one while of His 

divine nature and another of His human nature — thus, 

practically at least, dividing Him, and making of Him two 

separate beings — but of Him Himself, one Person, viz. 

God become man, or, as it is not unusual to call Him, the 

God-Man, or the Man-God. So, when they think of Him 

as presented in the temple ai\^ \aVL^u \\^ 'vcA» ^vaveon's 

arms, or, again, as flying into l»^^i^lA\i«^. VttvOa.S&^^R«^'^ 
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present to their minds is, tLat He who thus suffers Himself 
to be carried and presented, and borne away in flight, is 
the holy and eternal God, "who hath measured the waters 
in the hollow of His hand, and weighed the heavens with 
His palm ; who hath poised with three fingers the bulk of 
the earth, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance" (Is. xl. 12). Therefore, also, it was the 
" Ancient of Days," the Everlasting Son of the Father, of 
whom it is said that He was "twelve years old" (Luke 
ii. 42) ; it was the most high God, the Lord of aU, who 
ordereth all things in heaven and earth, of whom it is writ- 
ten, that ** He went down with Mary and Joseph, and was 
subject to them" (verse 51). And another passage tells us 
what this being "subject to them" means; for one of the 
reproaches cast upon Him by the Jews was, " Is not this 
the carpenter?" (Mark vi. 3.) So that He wrought at 
His foster-father's trade : the earthly life of God's Beloved 
Son, for thirty years, was spent in meanest labour. He 
worked for His daily bread ; His hands were chafed and 
bruised with toil. Whose hands ? God's. 

And this suggests another consideration. Many may 
believe, in a manner, that God took our nature upon Him, 
who shrink from dwelling on the fact in detail. Yet why 
shrink from so transporting a contemplation, but that their 
faith is so fragile or so shallow that they cannot bear to 
think ? Be sure they do not know Jesus as He is, who do 
not love to meditate on what He really did in becoming in- 
carnate for us. He took our nature, body and soul ; and I 
might say much about His having a human soul, and all 
the consequences of it ; how He was endowed with all the 
natural powers, and feelings, and affections of a man ; how, 
therefore. He grieved, even to weeping and groaning in 
spirit, and was exceeding sorrowful, even to death ; and His 
human heart was torn with anguish, and at length broke- 
under the weight of man's sin and ingratitude : and yet, 
all the time. He was " God over all, blessed for ever," and 
formed the joy and bliss of aU His saints, alone having right 
to love Himself supremdy, and to inhabit Hia <wi\\. ^^^i^ 
ness with infinite complacency. "RxiX. ^>a»X.\^^^'^^^^^ 
observe is, that in taking a Imxnan \>o^^ ^^ \fts5*- -^^Jsa 
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several parts and properties, and united them personally to 
Himself: He was "made flesh" (Johni. 14) : He "took flesh 
and blood" (Heb. ii. 14). Thus His hands, as I have said, 
were the hands of God ; so that it was literally true that 
" hy the finger of God" He " cast out devils" (Luke xi. 20). 
Every organ and member, and every principle of His human 
life, was in personal union with Himself. Hence St. Paul 
says, as though it were the most obvious expression of the 
truth, that " God purchased us with His own Blood** (Acts 
XX. 28) : the Blood of Jesus is the Blood of God. This 
thought of Jesus as God personally incarnate is incessant; 
we detect it every where. He says in another place, that 
" the princes of this world crucified the Lord of glory" 
(1 Cor. ii. 8) ; and St. Peter speaks of their "killing die 
Author of life" (Acts iii. 15). But consider what is im- 
plied in this: as truly as the Babe tliat Mary bore was 
very God ; as truly as Joseph and Simeon took Him in their 
arms when He was a child, so truly they who seized Him 
in the Garden of Gethsemani, and dragged Him through 
the streets, and hurried Ilim from Annas to Caiphas, and 
from Caiphas to Pilate, and from Pilate to Herod, and back 
again to Pilate ; they who malignantly accused Him, and 
buffeted Him, and spit upon Him, and blindfolded Him, 
and struck Him with the palms of their hands, and mocked 
Him, and scourged Him, and pressed down upon His head 
that crown of piercing thorns, — committed all this frightful 
blasphemy and outrage against the God who made them, 
the almighty and adorable Gt)d, the Judge of all the earth. 
Consider, then. He who suff*ered under Pontius Pilate, 
and died upon the cross, was no other than the Second 
Person of the undivided Tiinity. To adopt the words of 
one who, having uttered them meaning what he said, could 
not remain a Protestant — ^how could he ? for, surely, they 
convey a thought most strange, and even revolting, to any 
Protestant mind : " That Face, so ruthlessly smitten, was 
the Face of God Himself; the Brows bloody with the 
thornsj the sacred Body exposed to view and lacerated with 
tJje scourge, the Hands and Feet nailed to the cross, and 
^terwarda the Side pierced mt\i l\ie «^«kc\ \^ ^^ the 
-^hod, and the sacred Flesh, and t\\fcUwi^^, «cA ^^^^\Bf 
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pies, and the Side, and the Feet of God Himself which the 
^nzied multitude then gazed upon." Such is the great 
fact on the truth of which our salvation depends. Its reality 
is the certainty of our redemption. 

Now, with this great fact Catholic teaching exactly 
corresponds : the Catholic Christ is really God made man. 
Hence come those peculiar practices and devotions, which 
to Protestants look so fantastic and sometimes even idola- 
trous. I can mention only a few out of many. When Jesus 
died on the cross, His Soul was separated from His Body ; 
hut neither His Soul nor His Body were separated from His 
Divinity. Therefore, when He " descended into hell," and 
the saints of the Old Testament beheld His Soul appear 
among them, they adored Him as their God ; and therefore, 
also, had one of His disciples met His Sacred Body being 
carried to the tomb. He would have adored It even as Him- 
self. Hence, in the Creed we say, not only that He " de- 
scended into hell," but that He was " buried." He whose 
Soul descended into the place of the departed was also 
buried in the tomb. His Body which was buried was as 
much Himself as His Soul which descended ; for both, 
though separated from each other, were united to His Di- 
vine Person, so that where either was, there He was. Nay, 
every separate drop of His precious Blood, wherever shed — 
whether in the garden, or in Pilate's hall, or in the way to 
Calvary, or on the Cross itself — remained united with His 
Godhead, and demanded no less than an act of adoration. 
Hence it is that Catholics worship Him in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, worship His Body and His Blood each as Himself; 
because they are severally in personal union with Him, and 
are inseparable from Him. And here, too, you may see a 
justification of the Catholic practice of communion in one 
kind. Christ is one with His Body as with His Blood ; and 
they who receive Him in either kind receive Him whole 
and entire^ His Body and His Blood with His Soul and His 
Divinity. It is their intense belief in this truth, that " the 
Word was made flesh," which makes deTOUt Catholics seek 
Jesus in the tabernacle where He resides under the &«.c?:^- 
mental species ; which brings t\vcta. «> coi!k%X«»J^ \a^^^^»^^^ 
wherein the God-Man offers Him^eV^ Xxi'^^^^^^^^^^^'' 
for the liviDg a:jd the dead-, an^ ^\ac>i\>^^^^ ^^^^''' 
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them so frequently to holy Communion, that they may 
feed on that Flesh which, never separated from His Spirit, 
giveth life to the world. Hence also it is that they address 
Jesus in litanies and other forms of prayer, which call to 
mind every detail of His infant state, and every circum- 
stance of His Life and Passion. Hence, also, their devotion 
to His precious Blood, which still runs through the veins 
of His glorified Body, and to the Five Wounds with which 
He pleads for us hefore the mercy-seat in heaven. In 
heaven Jesus is still, as when on earth, God made man; 
not more God, and not less man. His human nature is 
His for all eternity : He has still and for ever a man's hody, 
and a man's soul, and a man's heart ; a human heart and 
yet divine, for it is the heart of God. This Heart heats 
with most fervent love for men ; therefore, also, we Catho- 
hcs make It the object of our worship, direct to it acts of 
love and homage, and labour to make It some little return 
for all It suffered and all It still feels for us. Hence, again, 
it is that we delight in representing the Person of Jesus to 
our minds, and before our very eyes, not only by meditat- 
ing upon Him, but by making images and pictures of Him, 
and honouring Him in them, and especially in the holy 
Crucifix. Hence — need it be said ? — the love and honour 
which we pay to Mary, with all those accompanying peculi- 
arities at which Protestants are shocked, because they do 
not beheve, or, at least, do not grasp the idea that she is 
indeed the Mother of God. They shrink from giving her 
the title, and think it safer and more natural to call hi^ 
only the Mother of Jesus. Hence, in fine, the veneration 
which we pay to holy Joseph, and the confidence we feel in 
his prayers for us, because he lived so near to Jesus, and 
was brought into such familiar contact with Him, and there- 
by must have received into his soul hghts and graces which 
it is impossible to measure. 

All hang together as parts of one harmonious whole, 

one thing following from another, and all having their root 

in this, that Jesus, though truly man, is not a man like 

one of U8 : He is not an individual human being ; He ha* 

no human personality; Hi8PeTaoTi\a«LTyvN*YWfcPftTOon; He 

J» not a man and God, nor amaumadfc Gio^,\sv>.V.^^^'«m^ 
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In the early days of £ngland*s Protestantism, a nobleman 
being asked by the king what there was in the city of Rome 
whidi made him desirous to visit it, answered, that he had 
a great curiosity to hear " Antichrist say his creed.'* 

And it is much to be wished that Protestants generally 
shared this curiosity ; for if they reaUy would put Anti- 
christ through his catechism, I think they would be somewhat 
surprised at his answers ; so much so indeed, that (it seems 
tp me) the more candid among them might even be led to 
doubt whether the party so answering had any reasonable 
title to such a name. Surely, it is a tiling scarcely natural, 
or to be expected, that Antichrist should adore Christ ; no 
one, reading the prophetical notices of that fearful being, 
few and dark as they are, could come to such a conclusion 
concerning him ; rather his characteristic would seem to be 
that he worships none, but sets himself up in the Temple of 
"God to be himself worshipped as God. 

And yet none can visit Catholic countries, nor be in the 
slightest degree familiar with Catholic customs in this, with- 
out seeing, not only that the Cathohc Church adores Christ, 
but that her whole life is, in fact, nothing else but one con- 
tinued and intense act of adoration. Christ is the Sun 
Yound which she moves through her yearly circle of fast 
«nd festival ; from the cradle to the tomb, she watches Him 
in breathless love ; never for a single instant is her eye 
turned away from Him ; like His virgin Mother, she re- 
ceives Him in her arms at His birth, she «t»b\i^ Vs^ ^^^^ 
cross, she weeps over His tomb, Bbe tc^oSaea ycl>Kn»> ^^^®^* 
section, and watches Him aa He aacexk^ \TL\«>>aft«s^^- ^^ 
<Mir enemies know thiB of ub ; they "kiio^ ^i>a»X.^^^^^^ 
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venerate every person and every thing connected with Him 
in exact proportion to the closeness of that connexion. 
Thus we love the cradle in which He lay, the pillar to which 
He was bound, the nails, the cross, — all the instruments of 
His passion ; we love still more dearly His Saints, because 
they are still more closely linked with Him, as having been 
His living breathing images on earth ; and, most dearly of 
all, we love His blessed Mother, because of her alone it 
could truly be said, that He was bone of her bone, and flesh 
of her flesh. Nay, the very worship which our enemies 
most revile, our worship of the Blessed Sacrament, what is 
it but the worship of Jesus ? We do not kneel before bread 
and wine — ^none can suppose that we do ; — ^it is only be- 
cause we beheve that Christ is hidden beneath that sem- 
blance, that we bow our heads and hearts in adoration. 
Protestants may say that our belief is false, that He is not 
there, but they cannot deny that it is to Him and Him 
alone that our will directs its worship. Is this credible of 
Antichrist ? 

This train of thought is suggested by the festival of 
Christmas, now close at hand ; for at this season most 
especially, any one who has ever had the good fortune of 
spending it in a Catholic land, or among CathoUcs any 
where, must have seen, if he would but be candid enough 
to allow it, that, whatever may be his own peculiar taste as 
to the mode of keeping Christmas, the idea of the real ob- 
ject of the festival, and of Him whose birth it commemo- 
rates, is impressed by the Catholic Church on the heart and 
imagination of her children with a vividness of which Pro- 
testantism has no idea. 

It is true, indeed, that Christmas is a festival of sucli 

universal gladness as to thaw for a moment even the icy heart 

of Protestantism ; sending a ray of joyousness down into 

the cold depths of the population of this country, where all 

is so smooth and smihng on the surface, all so chill and 

Joyless underneath. At Christmas I really beheve a thrill 

ofgladneaa darts through the heart of the great majority 

of this people ; churches and c\l«c9^ «t^ \aade g^y with 

shining leaves and scarlet berxVes-, cscco^^wcfe «Q2Ck%\a.'^^ 

streets; the words, •* A merry CYiTOtmsx^ViiQVr ^^sa^sw 
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mouth to mouth ; and heef and pudding, the outward form 
which joy is wont to put on in this cold hungry cUmate, 
smoke on many a hoard to which, alas, for erery other day 
in the year they are utter strangers ; nay, it is to he hoped, 
that, even in union workhouses, there is an intermission of 
gruel for Christmas-day. Now it is not on account of this 
pecuUar association of feasting with Christmas^ which to 
some may seem coarse and unintellectual, that we are dis- 
posed to draw unfavourahle comparisons hetween the mode 
of keeping the festival here and in Catholic lands, for the 
tendency to feasting on all joyous occasions is not Protes- 
tant, hut national; it was probahly just the same when 
En^and was Cathohc ; nay, we know it was the same when 
our Saxon forefathers were yet Pagans in their German 
forests. We are told of them at that time, that even all 
their business of state was discussed at their banquets, and 
that in the midst of these their soul ^' warmed to great 
thoughts." We find also that, when we first became 
Christian, good Pope Gregory commanded that the people 
might be dlowed to kill their sheep and oxen, and feast 
upon them on the Church festivals, just as they had been 
used to do on the feasts of their idols. If Pope Gregory, 
then, did not quarrel with the smoking Christmas board, we 
certainly have no right and no inclination to do so. Abun- 
dant food is a necessity of our climate, and a condition of 
our physical well-being, to a degree that the people of the 
south cannot understand ; we are told of our Saxon fore- 
fathers, whom I have before mentioned, that their frames, 
though so tall and well formed, were neither so patient of 
labour nor of hunger as might be expected from their appa- 
rent strength. Alas for the necessity which grinds down 
our poor to the endurance of both to such a hurtful degree ! 
]But to return to Christmas. The difference between 
OathoUc and Protestant Christmas is this, that both love 
Christmas, but that Catholics love it far more distinctly and 
consciously for Christ's sake. The very name of the festi- 
Ttl is theirs, Christ's Mass : to ProteataxL^A^ wv^b^^sX. ^\"^^ 
word has confeaaedly lost its meaxan^, ssA.^^ o'Oaet ^a»Xs^ 
M dim visiOD. 

Look at the professedly re\i»^a\ia ipat\. ol ^^ ^««^^^ 
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and why, bnt because He dwelk hidden within her who is 
the source and creator of all beauty? I wish that every Pro- 
testant who has the opportunity, and who is willing to be- 
have himself as he ought, would try to be present at the 
Midnight Mass this next Christmas. 

Throughout the Christmas season, in Catholic lands, the 
Infant Jesus is the one object ever before our eyes ; it is the 
one thought which fills every mind ; adoration of Him is 
the one occupation of every heart. No child can possibly 
make a mistake in Rome, as I have known some of our 
*' charity children" do in England, between Christmas-day 
and Good Friday; there can be no doubt there as to what 
event is meant to be commemorated by the Christmas so- 
lemnities. In many of the churches there are painted repre- 
sentations, as large as life, of the Holy Inmates of the stable 
at Bethlehem ; so that even the most ignorant must needs 
be familiar from infancy with the names and persons of Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph. Besides, all the shops are full of smaller 
models of the same scene, of all sizes and prices, some down 
to the means of the poorest; and I have heard of many s 
little Italian boy hoarding up the few pence that had been 
given him for his breakfasts, or any other purpose, in order 
that they might be able to get one of these to put in their 
little oratory, or place for prayer, which is to be found in 
every CathoUc house ; and there, having lighted it up with 
little tapers, once at least in every day, a lively Chnstmas 
hymn is sung before it, of which this is the burden : 

^ O Jesus, blessed Child, 
Made lowly thus for me ; 
Child Jesus, fount of love, 
I give my heart to Thee.** 



Certainly, whatever an Italian may become in after-life, he 
can scarcely help bringing out of childhood much knowledge 
and love of the child Jesus. 

The very Christmas sports too of Catholic countries bear 

direct reference to the event of the season. The tovHshoiM 

in Borne at this time are ML oibeamti&iL Utile waxen mfimts, 

of abepherda, and doga and f&Yiee^) oiLKii «xi\ «8gN»^\ m a 

word, of erery imaginable petMWi w ^Stoxi^ ^tsbrrX^^^tS^ 

the biatory of the Matiyity. TiVkft to\si^^^^«BS ^osss^^Ha. 
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like manner, represent the same in sugar; the print- shops, 
the hook-stalls, all tell the same story; so that, whether you 
will or no, you must needs think of our Lord's hirth, if you 
spend a Christmas there; you cannot help it; it meets 
you at every turn. In a very foolish way, Protestants 
may think ; but any how, they must admit that so it is. The 
dehght of Christmas eve in (Uathohc Grermany, the Christmas 
tree, which has lately been introduced into this country, 
has there a directly Christian name and meaning, which it 
has lost in its transplantation. Those who think it profane 
to associate sacred names with childish plays will, of course, 
think that such change is for the better ; but such is not 
the mind of the Catholic Church. We are told by our Lord 
Himself that the temper of a little child is the condition of 
mind absolutely indispensable for entering His Church ; and 
according to that saying, the Catholic Church believes that 
every thing innocent and child-like is peculiarly acceptable 
to Him, and therefore sees no profaneness in consecrating 
by His sacred name childish sports, especially at this happy 
season, when Himself became a child. Accordingly, the 
Christmas tree is called, in Germany, the Tree of the Child 
Jesus. It is the top of a young fir-tree, sometimes ten or 
twelve feet high, sometimes only as many inches (for rich 
and poor alike give their children this delight, according to 
their means), and generally fixed on a painted board covered 
with moss and evergreens, to represent a garden, in which 
stand figures of shepherds, sheep, and dogs, in commemo- 
ration of the angels' announcement of our Lord's birth to 
the shepherds. 

As soon as it is dark, the doors of a room which had 
been kept locked all day are suddenly thrown open at the 
ringing of a bell, and all the children rush in with a shout of 
joy, as the tree rises before them in all its light and beauty, 
with innumerable tapers glittering like stars among its 
branches, rich with silver and golden fruits, and with flowers 
of every form and hue; and hung from the boughs by many- 
coloured ribbons, are presents of all sorts and descriptions 
for the children and the whole CQmi^«.w^ \ wsA >&:«»». ^vjsssa^^ 
are called the gifts of the child Je%\»* ^\\3:^^\si\%V\a»a^'^ 
1880 well known in England, t\i«it^^\i««i^^»^'swii'^^'^'^ 
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it, except only to remiud children that it was first reared in 
honour of our infant Saviour, and that they will not enjoy 
its delights the less for just remembering Him for a moment 
as they look upon it. 

This is a very brief and hurried sketch of a few among 
the many Catholic devotions and Catholic amusements which 
mark the Christmas festival. Let any Protestant, however, 
candidly consider even these few, and say whether he will 
not for the future hesitate to brand a Church which so evi- 
dently Aiid BO pre- eminently adores our blessed Lord, and so 
rejoices in His birth, with the fearful name of Antichrist. 



THE STKANGEE-CHILD'S HOLY CHRIST. 

(from the GERMAN.) 

'TwAS on the night the Lord was bom, 
When, through the gladsome town, 

A Stranger-child, and all forlorn, 
Went wandering up and down. 

At every house he stopped to gaze, 
Where, hung with stars of light. 

The Christmas tree shot forth its rays 
Unutterably bright. 

Then wept the Child, *' Alas for me ! 

To-night each other one 
WiU have his glittering Christmas tree ; 

But I — poor I — have none. 

I too have played round such at home. 

With brothers hand in hand ; 
But all deserted now I roam. 

Here in this stranger-land. 

Father nor mother have I now, 
O holy Christ and deatl 
Except Thou love me, only TVlou, 
I am forgotten liere." 
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He rubbed his little hands, all blue 

And stiffened with the cold ; 
And round him, cowering, closer drew 

His garment's scanty fold. 

When, lo, with wand of wavy light. 

And voice how heavenly sweet ! 
Another Child, all robed in white. 

Came gliding up the street. 

He said : " The holy Christ am I, 

Once too a child like thee : 
If all forget and pass thee by, 

Thou'rt not forgot by Me. 

Myself for thee, dear child, will raise 

A Tree so full of light, 
That those in yonder haUs that blaze 

Will scarcely shine so bright." 

He spoke ; and straight, from earth to sky, 

A Tree before them sprung. 
And stars in clustering radiancy 

Amid its branches hung. 

How near, and yet how far it seem'd I 

How bathed in floods of light ! 
Still stood the child, and thought he dreamed. 

So rapturous was the sight. 

But, hovering o'er him from above, 

Angels sweet welcome smiled. 
And gently stretched their arms in love 

Towards the Stranger-child. 

They lift, they raise him from the ground. 

Up through the shining space ; 
And now the blessed one has found. 

With Christ his resting-place. 
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That the Catholic Church is the mystical Babylon prophe- 
sied of in the Apocalypse; that she is an aniichristian power, 
the Pope, her chief XMistor, being Antichrist himself, — ^is the 
deliberate opinion of a very large portion of the l^testai^t 
world. Such was the doctrine loudly proclaimed by Luther 
and his companions in Germany, and afterwards repeated 
with equal violence by the champions of the Reformation 
in this country also. There were some, however, even then, 
to whom it seemed strange that such a name should be ap- 
plied to any Christian communion. Thus we are told of a 
certain nobleman, who, in the early days of England's F^- 
testantism, being asked by the king what there was in the 
city of Rome which made him desirous to visit it, answered, 
that he had a great curiosity to hear " Antichrist say his 
Creed:' 

Now it is much to be wished that Protestants generally 
shared this curiosity ; for if they really would put Anti- 
christ through his catechism, I think they would be some- 
what surprised at his answers ; so much so indeed, that (it 
seems to me) the more candid among them might even be 
led to doubt whether the party so answering had any rea- 
sonable title to such a name. Surely, it is a thing scarcely 
natural or to be expected, that Antichrist should adore 
Christ ; no one, reading without preconceived notions the 
prophetical notices of that fearfm being, few and dark as 
they are, could, one would think, come to such a concluaon 
concerning him ; rather his chaaracterislic would seem to be 
that he worships none, but sets himself up in the Temple of 
Qod to be himself worshipped as Gk>d. 

And yet none can visit Catholic countries^ nor "b^ xs^^^Safc 
slightest degree familiar wit\\Ca^o\i'tca«XiQPBA^s^*^ss» 
out seeing, not only that tlieCaftioA\c^\sxa^^^^stw^^^^^*'^ 
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seeing how it is a sacrifice is no sort of proof of its not 
being sd. There are a moltitude of things in the natural 
world to which we do not refose our practical belief, and of 
the existence of which we have no doubt, respecting which, 
neyertheless, we are far from being able to explain how they 
are what they are. In order to know that a thing is this 
or that, it is not necessary to know how it is so. I know 
that I am aliye, yet I do not know what it is that consti- 
tutes life, nor even where it resides. I may know the con- 
ditions on which life depends, but I am as far from being 
able to say in what its essence consists. And so, in like 
manner, I may know — because the Catholic Church has told 
me — that the Mass is a sacrifice, and I may know what are 
the necessary conditions of its being a sacrifice, yet not be 
able to explain how it is so. That it is a sacrifice, is one 
thing ; how it is so, is another. The former is a fact ; the 
latter is a speculative question ; and the truth of the fact in 
no wise depends on the solution of the question. The ob- 
jector (especially as he is disposed to allow the existence of 
presumptive proof in its favour,) has no right to refuse his 
belief to the Catholic doctrine merely because it involves 
difficulties of which he does not chance to possess the solu- 
tion. The doctrine confessedly concerns something super- 
natural, and therefore must involve difficulties. Nor is it 
denied that it does so. The Catholic Church, while declar- 
ing that the Mass is a true and proper sacrifice, and not 
merely an act of praise and thanksgiving, or a bare com- 
memoration of the sacrifice consummated on the cross, and 
while enjoining on her priests the performance of certain 
actions as necessary to be observed, has not decided wherein 
the essence of the sacrifice consists, or by which of such 
actions it is efiectually consummated. These are questions, 
therefore, with which, as not being articles of faith, they 
who are outside have nothing to do. They are bound to act 
on the knowledge and hghts which God hitherto has given 
them ; and if they have come to see that Jesus Christ insti- 
tuted the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and that Protestantism 
has lost all knowledge both of the doctrine and of the rite, 
tbejrare bound to submit to t\iat C\wtt^^>R\M^ ^'cst^^ 
Reaches the truth and posaeBBea t\ie xe^liit^ . "^^^ Vv^^ ^^ 
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right to seek for satisfaction on ulterior points until they 
have embraced the faith of the Church, and, like Httle 
children, have humbly submitted themselyes to the law of 
Christ. 

But, in the second place, the objector declares he cannot 
see that the eucharistic sacrifice is such a sacrifice as Catho- 
lics hold it to be. Their doctrine, he says, is inconsistent 
with itself; their Mass cannot be a sacrifice except on con- 
ditions which overthrow their own belief. For instance, 
they assert that the Sacrifice of the Mass is a sacrifice, not 
of mere bread and wine, but of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. But a sacrifice implies the death or destruction of 
that which is offered — sometimes both : if a lamb were sacri- 
ficed, it was slain and then consumed by fire ; if a cake of 
fine flour, it was also consumed. If the Mass, therefore, be 
a sacrifice, that which is ofiered therein must die, or at least 
be destroyed. But there is no such death or destruction in 
the Mass ; or if there be, it can be only of one of two things, 
-^either of Christ Himself, present on the altar, or of the 
bread and wine. If it be of the latter, it is not Christ, but 
bread and wine that is offered, and the Mass is not what 
Catholics say it is, the sacrifice of His Body and Blood. If 
it be of the former, Christ is slain a second time ; nay. He is 
positively destroyed, and the Mass is what Catholics say it 
IS not, a bloody sacrifice. And again, as sacrifice is an ex- 
ternal rite, that which is sacrificed must be something which 
can be seen with the eyes, or of which the senses, at least, 
ean in some way take cognisance. But in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, all that is visible is bread and wine ; for the Body 
and Blood of Christ, which Catholics say is the substance of 
the sacrifice, are not only invisible, but, from the nature of 
the mystery, are incapable of becoming the subject of sense 
in the mode in which they exist therein. Therefore, either 
there is no proper sacrifice in the Mass, or that which is 
offered is only earthly substance, viz. bread and wine. These 
objections, you will observe, are intended to put Catholics 
into a dilemma : it is supposed that, to be consistent, they 
must either deny the Mass to be «l %«icnSv!Cfe ^ ^-^ ^^ ^^^^^=5^ 
jt Dot to be snch a sacrifice as i\\eY \ioV!^ ^^'^*^^* 7^^^ 
not be difficult, however, to she^ ^o\sl \Xi»X* ^^^ ^aF^^'^^^ 
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do not lie agaiiut the Catholic doctrine of the Mass, bat 
that they are grounded in simple ignorance or miaunder- 
standing of vhat that doctrine is. 

What, then, is that doctrine ? "What sort of a sacrifice 
do Catholics hold that of the Mass to he ? This is what we 
have to consider. It may not be such a sacrifice as Aaron's 
or Melchisedech's ; it may be, as indeed it is, unlike any 
other sacrifice that ever was, and yet be a true and proper 
sacrifice. To say that the victim in the Mass is not sacri- 
fieed in the same manner as a lamb or a goat would be, or 
as bread and wine would be, is to say nothing in discredit 
of its being a true sacrifice, because the Mass is not a sacri- 
^ce of bulls or goats, or of bread and wine. It is a sacrifice 
sni generis, a sacrifice like itself, and unlike any other. But 
to the objection itself : and first as to there being no death 
of the victim ; I answer, that in the Sacrifice of the Mass 
it is not necessary, in order to render it a true and proper 
sacrifice, that the victim be actually slain. Indeed, any 
actual slaying would destroy the peculiar nature of the sa- 
crifice ; for it is a sacrifice commemorative of the death of 
Christ, and it would cease to be a commemoraiive sacrifice if 
that which it commemorates were enacted over again, that 
is to say, if the victim, which is Christ Himself, were to die 
an actual death. This remark is an important one, and it 
is necessary for you to bear it in mind in order more readily 
to understand what I have to say. But there is another 
reason why slaying is not required in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass in order to its being a true and proper sacrifice. It 
might be required if the victim were offered as a living 
thing ; but in the Mass, the victim, thoi^h a living Victim, 
for it is, as I say, Christ Himself, is ofiered under the form 
of lifeless matter. The Sacrifice of the Mass is not indeed 
such a sacrifice as Melchisedech's, but it is according to his> 
order, and not according to Aaron's, for Christ is ofii^rcd 
under the appearance of bread and wine. Thus, the con- 
ditions of the sacrifice are not such as would be necessary 

la offenng up a living victim as a living victim ; no actual 

^^th 18 required. 

The next question is, wlietixet, BWLTp.^««k^^^^<:*MSkm 

ae Maj98 to be ofiered in the foiia oi «. l[!!QMi^m^wA.\sSlftv 
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the conditions of such a sacrifice be truly satiBfied. In sa« 
orifices of this kind, the priest, having no yictim to slay, 
simply placed the oblation on the altar in the form in which 
it was to be offered (Levit. ii.). That this condition is ful- 
filled in the Sacrifice of the Mass there can be no doubt, as, 
according to the CathoHc doctrine, the Body and Blood of 
Christ, which is the substance of the sacrifice, becomes, by 
the words of consecration, actually present on the altar in a 
sacrificial and sacramental state under the accidents of bread 
and wine. And now what is this state ? to what does it 
amount ? I have supposed the objector to assert that the 
destruction of the victim or oblation is necessary to consti- 
tute a true and proper sacrifice ; for in a sacrifice that which 
is offered is consumed by fire. But I would contend, in 
the first place, that the objector has no right to assume that 
the destruction of what is offered is one of the necessary 
conditions of sacrifice. He has no right to make an arbi« 
trary definition, and then try the CathoUc doctrine by it. 
Why may not the real nature and character of sacrifice con- 
sist in recognising and shewing forth the omnipotence of 
God as the Author of life and death ? If^ therefore, there 
can be an oblation by which, without any destruction, or 
even any change amounting to destruction, of the thing of- 
fered, the Almighty is thus recognised and honoured, such 
oblation would be a true and proper sacrifice. On this 
supposition, it is evident that the Sacrifice of the Mass is 
just such an oblation as is contemplated ; for therein is re- 
presented the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and by this 
representation God is recognised as the Author of life and 
death as effectually as by His actual death upon the cross. 
Not that it is meant that the Mass is a mere representation 
or empty sign and show of sacrifice, for Chnst is really 
present therein under the appearance of bread and wine ; 
and it is this real presence, and the mystical separation of 
His Body and Blood by the words of consecration, which 
make it not a mere commemoration^ but a commemorative 
and proper sacrifice. This, indeed, is what many Catholic 
theologians say, and this, therefore^ it would be su(ficiA\\t 
for me to answer. Butlam^in\IiMi^U>^>«wQfc*^sifc^^ 
fartber, in order to shew ^oulao^ ^e'^Us»xo»?i^'^^^'^^'' 
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to be a sacrifiee even on a stricter definition than that to 
which I have alluded. 

In the second place, then, I would ask the objector 
whether, when he says that the destruction of the thing of- 
fered is necessary to constitute a true and proper sacrifice, 
he means a physical and substantial destruction ; for it does 
not at all appear that such sort of destruction took place 
in what, nevertheless, he must acknowledge to have been 
true sacrifices. Certainly, among the ancients, a libation, 
or the pouring out of wine, was deemed a sacrifice, although 
the liquid could not be said to be substantially, or indeed 
any how, consumed until it had soaked into the earth, or 
had been absorbed by the heat of the sun. And look at the 
Great Sacrifice itself, that of Christ upon the cross. Most 
true it is that, in His Sacred Humanity, He suffered death, 
and so consummated our redemption by the sacrifice of 
Himself; but He was not substantially consumed. His Body 
was not destroyed any more than His Soul was annihilated. 
Again, under the old law, the priest and the people were 
said to be partakers of the sacrifice, whether bloody or un- 
bloody, by eating of the portions unconsuined by fire ; such 
portions were considered to have been in a manner sacrificed, 
though not actually destroyed. Indeed the whole oblation, 
as placed upon the altar, is called the sacrifice, as though 
the placing it upon the altar were the offering it in sacrifice, 
and the consumption by fire were but the completing act. 
** When thou offerest it (a cake of fine flour) to the Lord, 
thou shalt deUver it to the hands of the priest. And when 
he hath offered it, he shall take a memorial out of the sacri' 
fice, and bum it upon the altar for a sweet savour to the 
Lord" (Levit. ii. 8, 9). From all which it seems to follow, 
that actual destruction is not necessary to constitute a true 
sacrifice, but only such a change of condition as in effect 
amounts to the same ; when, though the substance of the 
oblation remains, it has lost its former uses, and has passed 
into a lower state of being. 

This conclusion corresponds with another definition of 
saczidce which is often given Vi'j C«i\iolic theologians, and 
is to this efilect : ** Sacri^ce is t\ie oiieim'^ qI ^ojtafc ^^^ble 
tbiag made to God by a lawiul miiw&V^t \.o w2toia^\^^\s^ 
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the destruction, or other change of the thing offered, the 
sovereign power of God and His absolute dominion over all 
creatures, and to render to Him the homage due to His 
supreme Majesty." According to this definition, it is enough 
(as I intimated in my first Number,) that the offering under- 
go such a change, or be reduced to such a state, as virtually 
amounts to destruction ; a state of deterioration, as it may 
be called, tending to destruction rather than to permanent 
subsistence ; a state in which that which is offered is what 
it was not before, and is in the way towards being destroyed. 
Now I will not merely say that such a change takes 
place in the Mass as is sufficient on this definition to con- 
stitute it a true and proper sacrifice, but that the change 
is of such a character as amounts to a humiliation, and, as 
it were, destruction, than which nothing can be conceived 
greater and more complete. It may be difficult to express 
this change in terms which do not at first hearing sound 
contradictory, because it is wholly supernatural in its na- 
ture : it is (fifficult to express any Christian mystery in such 
words as at once convey the pecuUar meaning wluch they 
are intended to teach ; for instance, the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity, or of an Incarnate God, and the doctrine of 
the Mass is of this nature. For what is the Mass, but the 
sacrifice of a God- Man reigning in Heaven, and yet per- 
sonally present under accidents from which the natural 
substance has departed? a living Victim under the form 
of lifeless matter ; a sacrifice, therefore, not only unlike all 
other sacrifices, but infinitely above and beyond any sacri- 
fice which it is possible for the human mind to conceive. 
The terms in which such a sacrifice is expressed must be as 
peculiar as the conditions under which it is operated are 
extraordinary. It is not as the sacrifice of a living victim, 
for the Victim is offered in the form of bread and wine ; 
neither, on the other hand, is it as the sacrifice of any life- 
less thing, for under the appearance of a lifeless thing hes 
hidden a hving Victim. And this Victim is neither bull nor 
goat ; it is not a mere man or angel ; it is not one of the 
seven spirits who stand before the throne of God\ >^ ^a* 
Jesus our Incarnate Lord ; and tiiial^ «L"gKL\i,Tw^\.^A'^^'^'^®* 
in the days of His flesh, mortal and ^aR«^\'&>Va^.'^^^'^^'^ 
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xkd impassible, in that ever aacred and now glorified Ha- 
nanity which is united to His Divinity for all eternity. 

But though difficult to express the doctrine accurately 
in terms, I think it will not be difficult to shew you that, 
even according to this stricter definition, the idea of a sacri- 
fice is perfectly realised in the Holy Mass. For now as to 
this quasi- destructive change : you know that, by the words 
of consecration, the bread- becomes substantially the Body, 
and the wine substantially the Blood of Christ ; this, indeed, 
it may be said, does not constitute the sacrifice, for the sub- 
ject of this change is merely earthly substance : it is the 
bread and the wine that are changed, whereas the substance 
of the Holy Sacrifice is the very Body and Blood of Christ 
To fulfil the conditions, that Body and Blood must itself 
undergo a change. But such a change really does take 
place ; for the Body of Christ separated from the Blood, and 
the Blood of Christ separated from the Body (which yet 
by way of concomitance, as it is called, remain accidentally 
united to each other), become, by the power of God, suck 
as may be sacramenially consumed. They are not| substan- 
tially destroyed, but they undergo a mystical change ; they 
assume such a state as fits them to be our spiritual food. 
This is the change that takes place in the very act of conse- 
cration ; the change, I repeat, not of the substance of bread 
and wine into the substance of the Body and Blood of 
Christ (which, however, takes place at the same moment) 
but of that Body and Blood itself by which each separate!' 
(and yet hvingly united with the other,) becomes, what 
was not before, capable of being, not carnally, but sacr 
mentally consumed. Christ, in the Holy Mass, ofiers Hii 
self for us in such a way, that He can also be received 
us. He puts Himself in a state to be our *' meat in dec 
and our '* drink indeed." He does not leave His throm 
Heaven. He does not lay aside His glory, and become a| 
capable of suffering and dying ; but while locally preser 
Heaven at His Father's right hand amidst His saints 
becomes sacramentally present on the Altar, and retai 

Btill His glorified state, assumes ll\at of a Victim undf 

M^identa of bread and wine. 

How tbia is, how this great ixmw^'a S& nixqvjl^\^ 
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lie Sacred Humanity of Christ is capable of assuming such 
i 8tate« or of existing under such conditions. He only knows. 
9e has not been pleased to reveal it to His Church. But 
lasoredly you have no grounds for denying this article of 
he Catholic faith simply on the score of its being past your 
inderstanding. What do you know of the essence of mat- 
'£x or of space ? What do you know of the state of glori- 
led bodies? \Vhat do you know even of the powers of the 
luman body in this its mortal state ? Is not natural science 
x>ntinually bringing to hght mysteries, the existence of 
rhich the wisest among men had never suspected ; myste- 
ies, too, which strangely illustrate the wonders of divine 
3uth ? How^ then, can you judge of heavenly things ? How 
am you measure the capacities of that Body which is hypo- 
itatically united with the Divinity? or what Hmit can you 
let to the omnipotence of Him who, at the same time that 
9e is man, is God over all blessed for ever? You who 
>rofess to beheve that the Son of God was conceived and 
X>ni of a pure Virgin without detriment to her virginity ; 
hat though He died, and His Soul was separated from His 
^dy^ yet neither Soul nor Body ever ceased to be united 
rith His Divinity; that when He again united His Body 
md His Soul on the third day, He passed through the rocky 
ides of His sepulchre, and again through the walls of the 
ipper room where His disciples were assembled together 
with closed doors ; passed through with a Body so real and 
abstantial that He bade them " handle and see" that He 
ras not *' a spirit'' that " hath not flesh and bones," and 
ook " a piece of broiled flsh and a honeycomb/' and did 
'eat before them" (Luke xxiv, 39-43) ; you, in fine, who 
irofess to believe in the resurrection of the body, the resur* 
"ection, not a new creation, but the restoration of that which 
o all appearance is reduced to nothingness — you, at least, 
mnnot, with any show of consistency, refuse to accept the 
[)atholic doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice merely because 
i cannot be explained by natural known laws, or because it 
aplies states of existence of which you have neither know- 
ledge nor conception. 

However, what I wish you to ob^en^ \&, ^Sc«^. "^^ ^'^^* 
Bue of the Holy Sacrifice neitliiet oip^oafe^ w^l o>^«^ ^2«Ksa^- 
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tian truth, nor involves any contradiction in itself. There 
is a change in the oblation more than sufficient, on the 
strictest definition, to constitute a true and proper sacrifice. 
Without abating one jot or tittle of His heavenly glory, Jesufi 
humbles Himself to the state of a Victim on our altars ; a 
state in which His Body and Blood assume the condition ol 
spiritual food. This humiliation is a sort of death. Jesut 
does not really die, His Body is not drained of its Blood as 
when He hung upon the cross, nor is His Body separated 
'from His Soul as when He gave up the ghost, and went 
down into hell ; but He enters a state of being which re- 
presents His death upon the cross ; a state which, as being 
thus representative, and also as being supernatural and in- 
comprehensible to our human understanding, we call a mys- 
tical death. The sacrifice is a real sacrifice; the presence 
of Jesus on the altar is a real presence ; but His death w 
not real, but mystical. The death that He suffiered reall} 
on the cross. He continues to sufier mystically on the altar. 
He is the true Melchisedech, our great high priest for ever, 
who renews, under the form of bread and wine, and aftei 
an unbloody manner, the sacrifice of His death upon th( 
cross. Thus the Mass is all that the Catholic doctrine de 
clares it to be, without any evasion or contradiction. Th< 
Victim is a living victim, though offering Himself as lifelesi 
matter : the Lamb of God is immolated under the form o) 
minchah, the " clean oblation" of which the prophet spoke 
He dies mystically, not really, for His death on the altar if 
representative of His death on the cross ; and thus, thougl 
a commemorative sacrifice, the Mass is a true and propei 
sacrifice ; it is a sacrifice not of mere bread and wine, bui 
of the very Body and Blood of Christ, and yet an unbloody 
sacrifice. 

A close consideration of the Scripture types will sheu 

us this mystery prefigured in various ways ; this sacrifice in 

which a living victim is offered without being actually slain. 

Such are the sacrifice of Isaac {Gen. xxii.) ; the offering oi 

the two living sparrows in the case of leprosy (Lev. xiv.), ol 

which one was let go after hemg si^rlnkled with blood ; and 

sgaiD, the oflTering of the two g^otiU otl \^^ ^^\. ^^ of 

atonement (xvi.), when one, the tttn&^^rj^ qt ^^^^'b-^ 
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was sent out into the wilderness. These are indeed figures 
of the Sacrifice on the Cross, in which, though the Sacred 
Humanity suffered death, the Divinity remained united there- 
with, and again of the death and resurrection of Christ; hut 
they may also he taken as representative of the sacrifice of 
the altar, or of the two sacrifices conjoined and regarded as 
one, because in each the victim is one and the same, and the 
.manner only of the sacrifice is different : the victim in the 
one case really dying, in the other only seeming to die. 

We seem also to see a representation of the mystery in 
the vision of St. John in the Apocalypse (chap. iv. and v.) ; 
the scene he depicts being a sort of heavenly counterpart of 
the Adorable Sacrifice, as though what was passing below 
about the earthly altar were being enacted also in heavenly 
places. Certainly, explain the imagery as you may, it doe^^ 
most wonderfully bring to mind the ceremonial employed 
by the Church in the celebration of the Mass ; so much so, 
that I think a ''Bible-Christian" witnessing for the first 
time the solemnity of a Pontifical High Mass, would be 
powerfully reminded of the scene which St. John describes. 
He would behold the bishop presiding, and the priests and 
attendants standing round about; he would hear sweet 
strains of music, and see the smoke of incense ascending, 
continual bowings and prostrations, and every eye and every 
action directed to the altar-throne in the midst adorned with 
lighted tapers. All this he would behold with his outward 
eyes ; and when he asked the meaning of what he saw, he 
would learn, that on that altar, as on a throne, the very 
Lamb of God was " standing as it were slain" (v. 6) ; en- 
throned, for He is the King of Glory ; standing, for He ever 
liveth, and yet ''as it were slain," not actually but mysti- 
cally slain ; and when the ministering priest elevated the 
Divine Victim in the midst, the whole assembly of worship- 
pers, as moved by one common impulse, bowed their heads 
and adored, saying each in the secret of his heart, '' The 
Lamb that was slain is worthy to receive power, and divi- 
nity, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
benediction." 

But to come again to the idea of Aft^XxYvcNiwi'* W^^^^'^^ 
tba^ in the old law, the victim ot o\\i«t o\>^a^ass^ ^^ ^^'^-^ 
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sidered to be gacrificed even prerionsly to being consumed 
bj fire, at least wholly and entirely ; and that the actual 
consumption was rather the completing act by which the 
sacrifice was consummated. Well, the same may be ob- 
served in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass ; for the aaciifioey 
which is essentially operated by the priest in the act of con- 
secration, may be considered to be completed and consum- 
mated by his consumption of the species in communion. 
Thus the mystical death of Christ is still more perfectly ac- 
complished ; His sacred Body and Blood verge still nearer, 
as it were, on destruction, and at length cease in a manner 
to exist; that is to say, they cease to exist in the state they 
had assumed. The Body and Blood of Christ are not in- 
deed substantially changed when consumed by the priest in 
his communion, yet are they really received by him ; they 
no longer lie upon the altar in their sacrificial form, and 
at the instant that the accidents of bread and wine, that is, 
all such merely natural properties as are perceptible to the 
senses, are consumed, and the Body and Blood of Christ no 
longer exist in a state of spiritual food, they have lost their 
sacramental being, and have substantially departed. 

If it be objected, that this consumption of the species 
cannot be regarded as an act of Christ, for He does not re- 
ceive and consume Himself, and yet He is said to be per- 
sonally the sacrificing priest ; I reply, that though He does 
not consume Himself, yet He gives Himself to be consumed ; 
as on the cross He did not crucify and slay Himself, but 
surrendered Himself to be crucified and slain. 

But, again, it may be objected, that if the priest's com- 
munion be a sacrificial act, the people also who communi- 
cate must be considered thus far at least the ministers of 
the sacrifice. To this I reply, that when the priest receives 
the sacramental species, be communicates only by a kind of 
second intention ; his first intention being to complete the 
sacrifice, for which reason also it is that he must receive of 
both kinds ; and, moreover, that the people, in receivinj^ 
only communicate, and do not sacrifice, because to the 
priest, and not to them, is given by Christ the power of eoB- 
secrating, that is to say, ol Muct\£ic«i^\ ^«^ wft '^'Ojt lawful 
ministers of sacrifice. At tlie awx^e fewe,\\i«^ ^^A^^^RM^ 
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offer the sacrifice with the priest by devontiy uBitiug their 
intention to his intention, and really partake of the sacrifice 
by communicating sacramentaUy, although they do not ac- 
tually consume the very Host o^Qered by the priest ; in the 
same manner as the people were partakers of the Jewish 
sacrifices, although they ate not of those portions of the 
victim which were consumed on the altar, but of those which 
remained. 

It can hardly be necessary, after what has been said, to 
shew how the Sacrifice of the Mass is a sensible and exter- 
nal sacrifice, although the substance of it, viz. the Body and 
Blood of Christ, is not the subject of sense. It must be 
sufiicient to repeat, that the Sacrifice of the Mass is the 
sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ, not as they are 
simply in themselves, but as they subsist under the sacra- 
mental species. As thus subsisting they constitute a sensible 
and external sacrifice, though in their substance insensible 
and invisible. That substance, though not bread and wine, 
is bread changed into the Body of Christ, and wine changed 
into His blood ; or it is the Body of Christ under the ap- 
pearance of bread, and the Blood of Christ under the appear- 
ance of wine. Add to which, that every action regarding 
the sacrifice is sensibly performed, and the words by which 
the mystery is wrought are actually spoken by the priest. 

Surely every sincere and intelligent inquirer must allow, 
that the objections which Protestants so triumphantly (as 
they think) advance against the Sacrifice of the Mass, and 
the arguments which they conceive to be so conclusive 
against it, have their ftundation either in ignorance of the 
Cathohc doctrine on the subject^ or in a defective realisation 
of other Christian truths. Surely he must cease repeating 
the foolish cavils which unbelief pats into his mouth, and 
rather be lost in admiration of the divine love and con- 
descension, of which the Sacrifice of the Altar is the crown- 
ing consummation. How wonderful an accomplishment of 
all the types and figures of the ancient law, the end towards 
which they severally pointed, the centre in which they all 
converge and are fulfilled ! How does it satisfy and eTLK«»&\. 
the depths of divine prophecy, and ^«L>i\iet \s;:^*\si.\ftS^'^^ 
the allusions of inspired songl LetticL^ d!CTO\5XC\sxv^'^>5wv\sNR^ 
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tate as he reads what are sometimes called the poetical boo 
of holy Scripture, the Psalms, the Proverbsy and (be res 
and as every where he will meet with notices of an Incariia 
God and a suffering Redeemer, as every where he will fii 
the cross of Christ, so will he discern, lying as it were b 
half concealed under the covering of sacred words and all 
gories, this memorial of the wonders of (Jod, this perpett 
and tremendous Sacrifice, this bread made flesh by the oi 
nipotence of the Word, this hidden God and Saviour, o 
Priest and Victim, our Feast at once and our Fellow-gues 
How blessed ought he to deem the children of ho 
Church, who possess what prophets and kings desired 
see ; who have Jesus in the midst of them, on their ve 
altars, renewing continually the sacrifice of His death ; n 
only shewing to His Heavenly Father the wounds in E 
hands and feet, but standing before Him *' as it were slain 
not only reminding Him of His Passion, but representing 
in mystery ; again, as it were, dying while He ever livet 
and shedding His Blood in an unbloody manner ; descen 
ing, in the excess of love as infinite as His power, to a pi 
fundity of humiliation which the human mind in vain t 
tempts to fathom, and loses itself in an abyss of adoratio 
Catholics, indeed, have that to offer to their Creator ai 
their God which is worthy of His acceptance ; which it 
His glory to accept. They offer a God to a God, the Onl 
Begotten to His Eternal Father; God made man; God 
our likeness, in our very nature, who suffered for us, ai 
rose again for us, and now intercedes for us ; offering Hii 
self by us, and us with Himself, anct Himself for us. Tl 
is the oblation and the sacrjfice which God loves, *a worsh 
in spirit and in tenth, the perpetual renewal of that pr 
pitiafi'on for the sake of which He deigned to regard t] 
carnal sacrifices and figurative rit^ of the old law befb 
Christ came in the flesh, saying, " Sacrifice and oblati< 
Thou wouldest not, but a Body Thou hast fitted to m^ 
holocausts for sin did not please Thee. Then said I, £ 
hold, I»come : in the head of the book it is written of M 

that I should do Thyinll,0 God " (jPa, xuix. 7-9, compa 

Jfeb. X. 5-7.) 
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II. The Pope rfv'ives the Koman E3ipire. 

In my present Number I am going to carry you on some 
years, repin was now dead, and so was Pope Stephen. In 
Pepin's place reigned his son Charles, a greater man than 
his father, who had, however, been certainly a great mon- 
arch himself; and he who occupied St. Peter's chair was 
the holy Pope Adrian I. The Lombards were governed by 
a king called Desiderius, who had been under great ob- 
ligations to Pope Stephen III., Adrian's predecessor, which 
he had repaid with the greatest ingratitude. Moreover, he 
retained many towns included ih Pepin's donation ; but as 
long as that king lived, he continued to put off the Pope 
with promises and fair speeches. No sooner, however, had 
the death of the King of the Franks relieved him from his 
fears, than he burst in upon the States of the Church, giving 
up all to pillage and skughter; burning, destroying, and 
ravaging the whole country. He knew not that the young 
king on whom had devolved the oflSce of champion of the 
Church, was a more terrible adversary than even his father 
had been. Charles, known in history as Charlemagne, that 
is, Charles the Great, was, in fact, not only the greatest 
hero of his age, but one of the greatest kings that ever lived. 
He was strong, too, in the cause he had espoused ; while 
Desiderius was weak, because he fought against God. To 
read the account of the war that ensued reminds us of some 
chapter out of the Old Testament. We seem to be listening 
to the account of how God of old put terror into the hearts 
of the adversaries of Israel, so that they could not stand be- 
fore them. 

Before unsheathing the sword, Charlemagne had done 
^U that a Chiistian king was bowud to do. He had offered 
peace repeatedly, nay, he had off«tOk.\M^';i ^xscxsv^ wi.t of his 
<^wn treasures to Desiderius i£\ie ^'O^M^s>\\.^Q\a.^s:\^^a 
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the Pope. But in vain. The Lombards held the passages 
of the Alps, vhich, moreover, they had fortified with the 
utmost skill. Feeling themselves strong behind these en- 
trenchments, they refused all terms. And now took place 
the prodigy to which I have alluded. Suddenly, in the 
midst of the night, the hearts of the Lombards were seized 
with a panic. They fled without striking a blow, abandon- 
ing tents, baggage, and every thing, though unpursued by 
a single foe. And so Grod gave the kingdom of Lombardy in- 
to the hands of Charlemagne, which was henceforth annexed 
to the Prankish king's dominions. It was a great and sig- 
nal blessing to Italy, which had known no peace during the 
two hundred years and more that this untameable nation 
had been quartered, like some wild beast, upon her terri- 
tory ; and we see in it the hand of Providence protecting 
the Head of His Church, and securing to him in peace and 
independence his own principaUty. 

Easter was drawing nigh while Charlemagne was still 
encamped under the wails of Pavia, which he was besieging, 
when his heart was filled with a pious desire to repair to 
Bome, and pour forth his devotions at the tombs of the 
holy Apostles. Pope Adrian rejoiced when he heard of his 
approach ; and I must now transport you to Rome to wit- 
ness the meeting of the Christian king and the Father of 
the Christian Church. You will see how the Pope and the 
king mutually honoured each other ; the Pope receiving 
Charlemagne as a dear son and noble defender of the Church, 
and the king with filial reverence doiug homage to his spi- 
ritual father, the representative of Christ upon earth. All 
the nobility and magistracy of Rome came forth with their 
banners to meet the conqueror while he was yet thirty 
miles from the city ; and at the distance of a mile from the 
gates all the companies of militia, with their respective 
chiefs, greeted him with military pomp. But a still fairer 
sight met his eye ; for there stood in peaceful array, with 
olive-branches in their hands, the youth of various nations 
who flocked to the colleges of Rome to seek that instruction 
which was not to be found in their own btsVA^t^'oaikV^^^^^. 
Doubtless among them might ^le %««dl tmsOl^ ^ I'wct^^iw^^^ 
AnglihSajon, who was to carry YwtcY xo ^eK»^»:t^^ ofL^^ 
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i blessings of true learning and Christian knowledge, 
iich, through the paternal hberality of the Popes, they 
id imbibed at Rome. Then came the clergy in proces- 
on, each region, as it was called, that is, each quarter of 
ae city, bearing the cross and other sacred standards which 
>elonged to it ; and when Charlemagne beheld the blessed 
iign of our redemption, he dismounted from his proud war- 
horse, and advanced on foot towards the church of St. Peter. 
He had a noble and imposing bearing, this first type of a 
great Christian king. In the flower of his age, for he had 
numbered only twenty-seven years, he towei«d in majestic 
stature above all who surrounded him ; but Charlemagne 
thought it no scorn nor humiliation, when he had reached 
the vestibule of St. Peter's, where the Pope and the carduials 
awaited his arrival, to lower his noble forehead to the tnist, 
and on bended knees to chmb the steps of the church of the 
blessed Peter, kissing devoutly each step as he ascended. 
The Father of Christendom opened wide his arms, and 
clasped the Christian hero to lus heart, and gave him the 
kiss of peace. Think you not that Charlemagne looks very 
great at this moment? Which, think you, looks the great- 
est, the Emperor Constans triumphing over the captive Pope 
St. Martin, and from a window of his palace feasting' his 
eyes on the indignities heaped upon him, or King Charle- 
magne paying filial homage to Pope Adrian ? And now 
the choirs, the clergy, the military, and all the people burst 
forth in that canticle of praise, *' Blessed is he that comet! 
in the name of the Lord !" while hand in hand the Pop 
and the king advanced to the shrine of St. Peter, and pr 
strate together before the altar poured forth their than 
to God. 

After this, Charlemagne entreated the Pope's pern 
sion to enter Rome, that he might accomplish his vows 
pay his devotions at different churches; for the king 
not take advantage of the victory he had won, or the 
vices he had rendered, to domineer in the Pope's territr 
That was a glorious day which saw the peaceful entrar 
Charlemagne into Rome, the Poij^e and the king ridin/ 
bjrjside, while a crowd of pte\».V«», ^TOL<i«&, «sA ^^ 
accompanied them, and tlie po^^«^<ift ol^^xftfc^xoi? 
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streets, and every window and every house-top was filled 
with eager beholders, and on every side the air rang with 
shouts of triumph and songs of rejoicing. It was the morn- 
ing of Holy Saturday which saw this glad spectacle ; and 
after assisting at the holy rites of the day and paying his 
vows, Charlemagne returned to his troops encamped out- 
side the walls. The next day, being Easter Sunday, the 
great Festival of the Resurrection, as well as the two fol- 
lowing days, were given exclusively to devotion ; and it was 
not till the Wednesday that the Pope and the king gave any 
attention to worldly affairs. Then it was that the Pope ad« 
dressed the king before the assembled nobles, both Franks 
and Romans, and reminded him of the solemn promise made 
by the king his father, and by himself also, then a child of 
twelve years old, with respect to the cities and territories 
usurped by the Lombards. And the written deed was 
brought forward and read, and the king, amidst shouts of 
applause, confirmed, and even added to it, in a copy which 
was immediately drawn up, and laid first on the altar and 
next on the tomb of St. Peter, the king, with all his bishops 
and lords, promising with a solemn oath to observe it faith- 
fully. They likewise signed it, as did the king also with 
his own hand, inscribing his monogram, which was a sign 
importing his name, for Charlemagne was not able to write. 
" Not able to write !" I fancy I hear you exclaim ; "not 
able to do what the little boys and girls at our charity- 
schools can do with perfect ease I" I imagine that Charle- 
magne has already sunk considerably in your estimation. 
But stop a moment, and do not jump too hastily to a con- 
clusion. Remember that these were days in which such ig- 
norance was considered no disgrace. With the exception 
of the clergy, the great body of the people were ignorant 
of both reading and writing, and kings were not better 
instructed than their subjects. You must recollect what I 
told you of the barbarians, how they despised learning, and 
valued nothing but courage, dexterity, and military talents. 
We must judge persons by the time they lived in and the 
ideas afloat in their day. Now it was a ^x^iot ^^^vs^^w^^- 
rioritrf in Charlemagne that \ie TO*ft fiJaos^ ^^Vs^ x^si^s^ 
ofbia time, and honoured learmtk^ «a^ cw^Sia»5KVQPG^*'«sjL^ 
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very anxiouB to second the endeavours of the Pope and 
clergy to forward both : for it was the Pope and the clei^ 
who educated Europe, instead of keeping people in igno* 
ranee, as you have perhaps been taught. Charlemagne^ 
then, not only encouraged learning, and sent for learned 
men from all quarters to advise and help him, not only 
founded schools every where, but he, a grown man and a 
great king and a conqueror, humbly and patiently learned 
to read and write like a httle child, and became himself one 
of the most learned men of his day. Now I say this was a 
great glory to him ; and remember, there are many persona 
at the present day — thousands and thousands, I may say — 
who have (thanks to no merit of their own) more actual 
knowledge than Charlemagne possessed at the period I am 
speaking of, who, had they hved at the end of the eighth 
century, would not have cared to possess any, because it 
was no shame to be ignorant then as it is now ; and the 
majority of persons care for learning only as a proper ac- 
companiment to their position in society, or as the neces- 
sary means of rising to a higher station. It was this supe- 
riority over his contemporaries which fitted Charlemagne 
for the great work for which God destined him ; and we 
cannot doubt but that the Popes were supernaturally guided 
by Divine wisdom to perceive the immense advantage to be 
reaped therefrom for the good of Europe, and to avfol them- 
selves of it| in order to lay the foundation of regular order, 
civilisation, and the present social and political fabric. 

This is what remains for me to relate ; but I must pre- 
mise a few remarks. ' Charlemagne was engaged in many 
wars, and the result was a very great enlargement of his do- 
minions. He reigned not only over modem France but also 
over other countries, including Germany, Bohemia, and, as 
you have seen, the northern part of Italy, called Lombardy 
to this day. It is not necessary that I should specify the 
exact limits of his dominions, which indeed would not be 
easy, but, at any rate, you will observe that they were very 
large ; and I must tell you two things besides : first, that 
the wars by which he extended them were not wars of am- 
lu'tjon^^tbat is, unrighteous wax«, — -WV-^^x^^i^^A^fesfift^ 
^ ivpel freab hordes who were a\texa^\m^ Vi TVi^\si^ ^x \ft 
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suppress the rising of those which he had subdaed ; and 
secondly, that it required nothing less than the strong arm 
and commanding genius of Charlemagne to preserve his 
conquests and keep in cl^eck the wild and fierce nations 
over whom he ruled. Many words are not wanted to lex-^ 
plain this to you. You have seen how little notion of law 
or order any of these barbarous nations had in their own 
internal affairs, still less had they any conception of inter- 
national law, as it is called. They had no idea of nations 
having duties towards each other, as individuals have, or of 
any bond of Christian brotherhood among them, which it 
was the great labour of the Popes for several ages, first to 
implant, and then to foster and uphold ; nor was Europe, 
as in the present day, a sort of political confederacy, in 
which nations are restrained in a great measure by public 
opinion, or by the dread of the interference of the rest, from 
any gross attempt upon their neighbours* liberties. Now 
fancy for a moment wliac must have been the state of things 
in those times. No nation was sure of peace any longer 
than it was strongly armed to defend itself; nay, it was 
sure of invasion. Its neighbours instantly profited by the 
opportunity to attack and make a prey of it. As 1 told 
you before, men cannot live together in peace without Bome 
kind of law and government ; so neither can nations dwell 
side by side without some code of law and justice to regu-- 
late their dealings with each other, otherwise there must be 
perpetual anarchy and bloodshed. Now of all the kings 
who had hitherto reigned over these nations, none were 
really much better in their principles and practice on this 
head than freebooters, until we come to Charlemagne, who> 
without learning, and with no model before his eyes to 
copy, had the merit of perceiving what would be the ad- 
vantages of a settled social state, and of endeavouring to 
lay the foundations of it. His conquests having made him 
ruler of so large a portion of Europe, gave him the opportu- 
nity of carrying out this project. But what was to happen 
after his death ? His kingdom would then be divided, and 
his idea perish with the commanding \x\md \ksai<.\A^^^x:^&s^ 
it. And now it was that Pope \i^ \\\. csswjfcw^ ^ ^^ 
the consummate wisdom o£ w\^\l Va w ^\xtosN^ vb®^ " 
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feel disposed to look upon it rather as an insinration of 
God than as an act of human prudence. You rememher 
how the harharian kings had vainly endeavoured to ape the 
titles and forms of the Roman empire, in order to give sta- 
bility to their power, and how they had failed, because it 
was a sort of outside imitation, and that, besides, of a sys- 
tem which was pagan in its spirit and hastening to decay. 
Still the remembrance of the Roman empire had not faded 
away from men's minds. These barbarous nations dwelt 
among its ruins ; not only the magnificent remains of its 
buildings, temples, and great public works, but the ruins 
of its laws, customs, and institutions were still preserved 
among the conquered people. They could not but see that 
the great social fabric which they had overturned and de- 
stroyed, was something very different from their own rude 
and unsettled condition. They could not but admire, bn- 
barians though they were, the remains of grandeur which 
surrounded them, and amidst the perpetual insecurity and 
anarchy in which they lived, and which their wild natures 
made them even love, a desire must sometimes have arisen 
in their minds for the realisation among themselves of some- 
thing similar, if they only knew how to bring it abont 
Again, how earnestly the former subjects of the Roman 
empire, among whom alone was to be found any spark oi 
learning or civilisation, and who being now an enslaved 
people, were the chief victims of the cruelty and ungo- 
verned passions of their barbarian rulers, — how intenselj 
must they have longed for the blessings of law and order, 
and how mournfully must they have cherished the name 
and remembrance of the empire under which their fore- 
fathers had lived ! Still all these feelings were very vague, 
and led to no practical result till that great act of Pope Le< 
III., by which he called them into life and energy, by re 
viving the idea of the Roman empire, and associating it wit 
Christianity in the person of Charlemagne ; for Charlemag? 
was pre-eminently, as we have seen, a Christian king, g' 
lying more in the title of " devout defender of Holy Chur» 
fujd in all things the helper aivii c\i«:vtt^\wv q€ the Apost 
See," than in any other o£ yf\v\c\\\vt ewj\^>i^^^^.. 
I must carry you on no'w to t\ie New '^^^^ ««.-^asi.V\ 
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years after the meetiDg I have described between Charle- 
magne and Adrian. At the end of this year, the Christian- 
king paid a visit to Rome to punish a horrible and cruel 
attack which some wicked men had made upon the Pope. 
At the instance of the latter^ however^ he spared their hves; 
and when I tell you that these miscreants had attempted to 
tear out the Holy Father's eyes and tongue, and that a mi- 
raculous interposition of God alone caused them to fail in 
accomplishing the bloody deed, or restored to the Pope his 
mutilated members — for it is not very clear which was the 
case — you will appreciate the mercy of the Pontiff, though 
you will scarcely wonder at it, for by this time you must 
have begun to be used to the forgiving spirit which the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter have ever displayed. Christmas was 
drawing nigh, and in addition to the usual concourse of 
people to celebrate the festival, there were crowds from all 
nations whom Charlemagne's presence attracted to the city. 
Besides this, Pepin, the king's eldest son, had just arrived 
with numerous followers from a military expedition on which, 
his father had sent him ; so that there might be said to be 
present representatives from all parts of Europe. At last 
the morning of the Nativity arrived, and Charlemagne, as< 
an historian intimately in his confidence has left on record^ 
ignorant of what awaited him, repaired to the church of St. 
Peter .to be present at Mass. There kneeling devoutly with 
his son Pepin beside him, before the shrine of the Apostle,, 
he was doubtless giving thanks to the Lord of hosts, the 
God of armies, the Prince of the kings of the earth, through 
whose mighty help alone he had achieved so many victories 
and received so many and such signal blessings. Doubtless 
he was humbling himself before Him, and making to Him 
the oblation of all he had and all he was. Suddenly there 
was a pause in the solemn music, as the Pontiff arose from 
his throne. All eyes were turned towards him, and a breath- 
less silence filled the church as he moved to the altar, and 
thence raised a most refulgent crown, and approaching the 
still kneeling king, placed on his brow the diadem of the 
Roman empire. His words were caught >\^ feii^ Vs^ "^^ 
c\eTgy and choir who were neaxe&t, ii«A.\x^ ^^ -sj^as^^^^^^ 
of the faithM who crowded lYie c\ix«e\i, >a\ V^ ^^^"^^ ^'^^'' 
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again and again to the universal acclamation — *^ Long life 
and yictory to Charles, the most pious Augustus, crowned 
by God the great and pacific Emperor of the JKomans !" 
Then Leo consecrated Charles as emperor and Pepin his 
son as king, and Mass was celebrated ; and the great news 
ran throughout Christendom that the Roman empire was 
alive again, and that Charlemagne was crowned of God its 
pacific emperor. 

Yes, pacific ; this it was which the Popes desired should 
be the disdnctive glory of the Christian empire they were 
founding; and Charlemagne well deserved the title notviith* 
standing his fifty-three campaigns, for he loved peace, and 
fought only that his subjects might enjoy it. Henceforth 
all men's minds, dazzled and delighted with the grand idea, 
sought to copy and restore the great edifice of civiUsation 
which had been broken down. There was a bond now 
uniting the conquerors and the conquered together ; there 
was an image of stabihty and order raised up before tliem 
for their imitation, and associated with the hero whose genius 
had stamped its character on the age. It was the turning- 
point, as it were, in the state of Europe. The age of de- 
struction was at an end, that of re-construction was now 
beginning. I do not mean that this was hterally the case, 
and that the barbarians were suddenly changed in nature ; 
but what I mean is, that a great and lasting element of 
change was introduced by the inauguration of the Christian 
Roman empire ; and if you think this was too much to be 
effected by a name, remember that it was a name based upon 
a reoUty : when such is the case, what power do we see the 
veriest trifles to possess ! Look at the boy glorying for the 
first time in his man's attire, or the youth newly possessed 
of some weapon with which childhood is not trusted, some 
badge or token of having arrived at man's estate. Is there 
no transforming influence sometimes in a mere change of 
dress, when it symbolises an advance in age or in considera- 
tion ? Even so the very name of the Roman empire acted 
»s a powerfvl transforming spell upon the rude populations 
of Europe, It introduced the iiO\ioi^ \ao of one great Euro- 
pean family ; for thougbi CViWcVwxvwgsv^ ^ ^^%aftw»$s«a. ^«ft 
divided afterwards among man^ ^liwa^^, ^t\., ^ w\a «ssvssw^ 
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them received from the Pope the imperial dignity, he was, 
as it were, the elder hrother of the family, and the chief 
defender and champion of holy Church. It would have 
been a blessing if emperors and kings had always acted in 
this spirit ; still immense good was effected, and untold evil 
prevented, by the very prevalence of the notion. A great 
historian has said, ** Pope St. Leo III. creates and conse- 
crates in the father of Europe, Charlemagne, the holy Ro- 
man empire ; the empire of might to the service of truth 
and right. In this empire, none will be Charlemagne*s suc- 
cessor in the fullest sense, nevertheless the holy Roman 
empire, consecrated in his person, will continue to subsist 
in spite of all contrary appearances; for this empire is none 
other than Christian and Catholic Europe." 

This was, in fact, the great aim of the Pope, to establish 
the reign of truth and justice, the reign of religion ; for the 
Popes were no shallow utilitarians, thinking first of civilisa- 
tion, progress, and social advantages, and of religion after- 
wards, as of a thing by the way, or of religion simply as an 
engine of civilisation, like your modern godless politicians. 
His first and great object in consecrating Charlemagne was 
to assure a perpetual defender to the Church. Give but the 
Church security and freedom, and she will do all and much 
more than your modem politicians dream of effecting, though 
nothing earthly can ever be her primary end. I beg you, 
then, to remember this, that the Pope conferred the empire 
(his title to do this I shall consider presently), and that the 
emperors, on their part, engaged to defend the Church and 
the Holy See. It was in virtue of this engagement that they 
held their title. These are the terms of the customary oath 
taken by the emperors : " In the name of Christ, I do vow 
and promise before Grod and the blessed Peter the Apostle, 
tbat in all things appertaining to the possessions, rights, and 
privileges of the holy Roman Church, I will, with the divine 
help, and to the utmost of my knowledge and power, be its 
protector and defender." Whether Charlemagne pronounced 
the words of this oath, as his successors undoubtedly did« 
has been considered matter of doubt \ VwX. ^ vcoc^ T^^j^>Nfc 
virtuidJj took it, since it was expre^&V^ mOci\)K»&xssA'^'t^^'^i2s^ 
iDg that the Fope raised him to One ^^^^ ^"^ ^\sv^^^^ 
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Charlemagne nobly kept his promise ; but many of his suc- 
cessors in the empire, which for several hundred years was 
a dignity always conferred by the Pope, grossly violated 
their oath and oppressed the Church. 

And now you must begin, I think, to understand better 
what was the origin of that paternal influence which the 
Popes justly exercised afterwards in Europe. You see what 
kings owed to them ; you see that the empire was tlieir 
creation ; that all the civilisation of Europe and its political 
unity was founded by them. Was it not natural and just, 
then, that they should be looked up to as arbiters in all 
those difficult cases which would otherwise have been left 
to men's passions or the strong arm of force to decide ? 
And where could a more impartial arbiter be found, or a 
more disinterested protector of the injured and the oppress- 
ed? Europe has fared none the better for having discarded 
their paternal authority in temporal matters. The people 
have fared none the better for having discarded the autho- 
rity of him who was their advocate and protector when kings 
tyrannised over them ; neither have kings fared the better 
for having thrown off all accountableness to the Pope. They 
were much more respected and much more prosperous in 
the days when they were willingly guided in the practice 
of good works, or were reluctantly deterred from the com- 
mission of injustice, by the voice of the Vicar of Christ. It 
is their subjects now who call them to account, which surely 
involves a far greater humiliation. Who was so prosperous 
or so glorious a king and emperor as Charlemagne, that 
devoted son of the Church ? Modem days have seen one 
who equalled him perhaps in military glory, and like him 
won a wide-spread dominion with his sword, though not 
80 righteously ; and he would fain have established his em- 
pire and reigned in his descendants, and so he solicited the 
consecration of the Pope. He would be another Charle- 
magne. But it was an empty imitation. He had not in him 
the spirit of Charlemagne ; he preferred in his heart to owe 
hia imperial diadem to his own strong right arm, instead of 
receiriDg it from those )iand& 'vYaeV wsvM confer a blessing 
"^th it ; and so, when the HoV^ 'l^^i^et ^%a tiawsx. \a ^%a 
the crown from the altar, he &eVz.e^*\X.*\\s!L^^^«^^^ 
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own hands, and himself placed it on his head. And this was 
not all ; in his infatuation he afterwards persecuted and im- 
prisoned the Vicar of Christ, and then God turned against 
him, and took the crown from his head, and gave him into 
the hands of his enemies; and he ended his days a prisoner 
on a rock in the Atlantic. Need I tell you that the name 
of that emperor was Napoleon Bonaparte ? 

Some, however, of my readers may he disposed to ask, 
after all, the following question. Granting all you say about 
the benefit conferred on Christendom by the consecration 
of Charlemagne, what title did the Popes possess to create 
an emperor? Was the Roman empire their property? 
And if not, what right had they to bestow it ? Can a man 
give what is not his own to give ? In reply to this query, 
I might content myself with pointing to the fact itself. 
The Pope did bestow the empire ; here is a great fact. No 
one disputed his right, but all acquiesced in his act, and 
respected his choice by common consent. Here is another 
great fact. Possession, it is said, as you well know, is nine 
points of the law. The Pope certainly possessed the undis- 
puted power of doing what he did ao ; no doubt was ex- 
pressed as to his right to exercise this power. It was tacitly 
at least considered to be his right. I do not myself see 
but that this in itself fully justifies the Pope's conduct. Half 
the rights exercised in the world rest upon no better title 
than the fact of undisputed possession, or the universal ac- 
quiescence which they meet with. Nay, the very origin of 
all rights, save those immediately conferred by God, was 
either the will and consent of the community from which 
they were derived, or the fact of possession. However, as 
early prejudice may have put some confused notions in your 
mind as to the usurpations and pretensions of the Popes, 
it will be well to enter a little further into the subject, and 
to shew you that other reasons can be given to justify their 
title to bestow the empire, besides the fact of their undis- 
puted exercise of the power. 

And, first, I must premise that I do not mean to avail 
myself of any spiritual claim which many beheye th&'^>s9ssL 
of Christ to possess over temi^ottX ^Ya^»\sL ^^^sst ^»^ ^^'^ 
bliab my poinU Partly becaoAe, «& ^oxafc oi ^fi^ -c^^i^ksec** -^ 
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possibly Protestants, it would be necessary to begin by 
proTing to them, that the successor of St. Peter is the Yicar 
of Christ, which would be diverging from my subject. Partly 
also because the theory which gives to the Popes direct 
power over temporal things is only an opinion, not a mat- 
ter of fedth, the Church never having pronounced upon the 
subject ; and I do not wish to make use of any argument 
which may not fairly prove satLsimctory to all upon general 
and acknowledged principles. And, agaio* because, prac- 
tically speaking, it does not affect the question we have in 
hand. This may surprise you. I will therefore explain 
myself a little. So much has been said of the inordinate 
claims and arrogant pretensions of the Popes in what are 
termed the ** Middle Ages," that many of you who have 
studied history little, or not at all perhaps, or who have 
obtained a smattering of it irom Protestant and prejudiced 
writers, who have misrepresented, or distorted, or ignored 
facts, really believe that the great power which the Popes 
undoubtedly possessed over kings aud nations was exercised 
in opposition to the common sense and feeling of all that 
existed of enlightened intellect in those times ; and that no- 
thing but the gross superstition of the masses enabled the 
Roman Pontiffs to uphold themselves in their usurped do- 
minion. This is simply untrue, aa the best Protestant writers 
are beginning themselves to perceive and to grant. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Popes have never exercised this power ovei 
temporal things except during times when they were f\i\b 
supported and backed by the public opinion of Europe, an< 
when the general feeling gave its sanction to their right to d 
so. Whether, therefore, we consider their power as founde 
on the recognised public law of Europe in those days, < 
on a tacit concession of the community, who have a right 
commit to whom they will the exercise of supreme autb 
rity, the Popes stand forth fully justified in the line of c( 
duct they pursued. They exercised this power as long, j 
only as long, as the Christian nations acknowledged it ; 
the public feeling sanctioned it When matters were chan 
in this respect, they ceased either to exercise or to ii 
upon it. You see, therefore, tYiat *\t ^a lioX. Tkfcc^'sas^ v^ 
recourse for their vindication to any w^tJx^xiX. ^\x^^ 
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ft dispaied opision. Yoa may gatfa«r, also, what a bugbear 
you have made to youffseh^ of that opiuioa itself, — the 
opinion, I mean, ivhidi gives to the Pope a direct power 
over kings and people, — and how little, as I said, it affects 
the matter practically. When the r^gning Pope of the day 
drew au imaginary line from north to souths to divide the 
discoveries of the Spaniards in America from those of the 
Portuguese in India, declaring that all on this side should 
belong to the one European nation, and all on that side to 
the other, what does it matter to yon, whether he had a 
dkrine title to do so, or only a htman one, foiuoded on the 
common consent of nations who agreed to constitute him 
their arbiter ? It was certainly a very good thing that such 
an arbiter (and who could have found a more impartial one ?) 
should exist to prevent disputes and bloodshed, and make 
right take the place of might. 

But besides the general ground of undisputed exercise 
of the power, and its universal recognition by the states of 
Europe, there were other special grounds which entitled 
the Popes to confer the dignity of Emperor of the Romans. 
The Roman empire had long been virtuidly extinct in the 
West ; still, for a considerable space of time, men continued 
to regard the Eastern or Greek emperor as the head of the 
Roman empire. You have seen how unworthily those em- 
perors, for the most part, supported that dignity, and how 
their authority in the remnant of their western dominions 
gradually declined to a mere name, and was at last indig- 
nantly cast off by their Italian subjects. You have seen 
Rome, as well as many other cities and rep;ion8, place itself 
willingly under the rule of the Pope, and transfer to him 
its allegiance. The successor of St. Peter thus became, in 
a temporal capacity, the head and ruler of the Roman people 
and republic. Now this added to the Pope a special title 
to revive the dignity of Roman emperor in the west. He 
was the temporal head and representative of the Roman 
people. Accordingly we find that people with one accord 
instantaneously catching up his words, and causing the 
vaults of the church of St. Peter and the Etervi«i C\fc^ ^^su- 
self to ring with the aeclamation, *^\iot^%\3&» %SL^-^^R^.'5i^ "^^ 
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Charles^ the most pious Augustas, crowned by God the 
great and pacific Emperor of the Romans !" 

I am far from meaning, that it was the opinion of those 
days that the Pope conferred the empire simply as the re- 
presentative of the Roman people. Far from it ; and as- 
suredly that was not the prominent notion in days of such 
deep reverence for St. Peter's See. What I mean is, that 
many titles blended in one to justify his act under every 
point of view. The ground of his title was assuredly little 
analysed in those days. The very character of the Papacy, 
that of being the most sacred authority on earth, doubtless 
formed sufficient chum, in the eyes of men, for the bestowal 
of a gift which there existed no higher authority on earth 
to bestow, which robbed and defrauded no one, and gave 
only a sacred and permanent character, and more exalted 
dignity and commission, to a power abeady virtually exist 
ing. In anointing a defender for holy Church, and a political 
head and centre of unity for Christian Europe, the Popes 
then did but use the indisputable right, which all possessi 
of effecting that good which Providence had placed within 
the scope of their power. 
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